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CHAPTER I. 

Parallel between the ancient Gaula and modem 
French^'^^Exftuldon of the Romana^ and estadlUh' 
ment of the Franks in Gaul^^The civil wars 
which ensued until the establishment of the second 
race' of King^^^Cruelties exercised by two am' 
bitious Females. 

n OME had at length fiillen. After having su&- 
-"^ jugated the universe, she had lost the art o£ 
governing lierself* Tottering beneath the weight 
of her grandeur, her enei^ies disappeared with her 
ancient virtues ; and the glorious days of liberty, 
which had given birth to so manf heroes, were 
succeeded by acts of a most atrocious despotism, 
which the conduct of her degraded citizens seem- 
ed to justify* The terror with which she had in- 
spired the universe, she felt in her turn ; her pro- 
vinces were inundated by barbarians, by whom the 
cause of the Carthaginians and Greeks was aveng- 
ed ; and the Roman empire, exposed on all side& 
to their incursions, was on the eve of being dis- 
membered} to serve as an examp)e.and a lesaon> 
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2 FRANCE. 

if such a lesson can have a salutary cfftctj to the 
unbridled ambition of conquering nations* 

Among these barbarians, named Goths, Van^ 
dais, Huns, &c. the French made a conspicuous 
figure. The earliest record of them with which 
we are furnished by history, represents them as a 
warlike rac6 ; and they were scarcely known to 
other nations, when they had obtained several vic- 
tories in the territory of the Gauls. They had 
already learned to surmount calamities, by a cou- 
rage superior to the vicissitudes of fortune. It re- 
quired, however, the greatest exertions on their 
side to obtain an establishment in Gaul. They 
w^ere desirous to form an independent state in a 
foreign land ; and notwithstanding the feebleness 
of the Roman empire had exposed it for a long 
tihie to the incursions of the barbarians, the em- 
perors were not without the means to oppose to 
them an effectual resistance. The Gauls, who 
were not yet sensible of the advantage of yielding 
to the French, whose government was infinitely 
niilder than that of the other nations sprung from 
the forests of Germany, appeared to have an equal 
interest in preventing them from entering their 
territory. The fortitude, however, of the invad- 
ers, who were fond of encountering perils, was 
augmented by the obstacles by which their pro* 
gress was impeded ; and, being rendered more 
obstinate by their defeats, their leader, Clodion* 
at length passed the Rhine. Notwithstanding th<; 
force which Aetius opposed to him, he took pos- 
session of Tournay, where he stationed his troops, 
and established the seat of his government. 

History is in a manner silent as to the origin of 
these nations, by which Germany was anciently 
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inhabited, and which spread themselves OTer va- 
rious parts of Europe, to form settlements* 
Without entering into any enquiry on this head) 
we shall endeavour to depict the primitive charac* 
ter of the Jiative inhabitants, vrho leagued together 
in defence of their liberty, and who were at length 
incorporated in a single nation known by the name 
of the Franks* 

The Gauls, or Celts, although blended with the 
latter^are the real ancestors of the modern French* 
This will be made apparent by a cursory view of 
their warlike character, and of their customs and 
habitudes. They were constantly armed ; had a 
great propen»ty to duels ; and, as if they had not a 
suiBcient number of enemies to encounter, were 
unceasingly engaged in quarrels among theni- 
selves* Hurried away by their natural vivacity, 
as well as by the impulsion of vanity, they dis- 
dained all military discipline, and gave way to a 
blind impetuosity, without regarding the dangers 
to which they were exposed* They occasionally 
threw down their defensive weapons, and, confid- 
ing in the martial ardour with which they were 
inspired, fought naked* Their arms, like those 
of the wandering tribes of North America, were at 
first confined to the bow and arrows ; but after 
they had been blended with those who had invad- 
ed their territory, they took up the buckler, the 
a^ord, and the battle-ax,^ which they denominated 
//ancisque. 

The commentaries of Caesar are i^plete with in- 
formaUon relative to the customs, manners, cha^ 
racter, government, and religion of the ancient 
Gauls* The reader is frequently surprised at the 
similitude he there finds between them and tlie 
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4 FRANCE. 

French of the present day. He is enabled to trace 
the same courage and the same levity— the saine 
vivacity and the same efTeminacy— 'the same rash- 
ness and the same inconstancy. Siich is the in- 
fluence of climate ! 

The wives and mothers of the Gauls, Tacitus 
observes, examined and sucked the wounds of 
their sons and husbands without repugnance. It 
was probably owing to the same habitual disposi- 
tion, that, in the ages of chivalry, the married and 
sinele ladies disarmed the knights, and dressed 
their wounds, after having washed away the blood 
and dust with which they were covered. 

Whether we consider the veneration which the 
Gauls entertained for the sex, and which was par- 
ried almost to idolatry ; or their great propensity 
to gaming, in the pursuit of which they punctual- 
ly discharged their debts of honour, while they 
neglected to liquidate almost all others ; we find 
the resemblance still to hold good between them 
and the modem French. 

In Gaul a chief was frequently selected from 
among the warriors, nK>re^ plirticularly when the 
sovereign was old and infirm ; and this usage is to 
be traced 16 the first race of French monarchs, 
when the mayors of the palace had the title of 
chiefs (dukes) of the French. In the election of 
their kings, the Gauls pdd a particular attention 
to nobility ; but in that of their chiefs, they h^d 
a greater regard to personal merit : in the same 
way the earliest kings and chiefs were elected in 
France ; and both were expelled when they abused 
their authority, or conducted themselves in a 
manner derogatory of their rank, as happened to 
Childeric I. and Chtlderic III. With the G^uls 
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originated the ceremony of elevating on afiavoU 
(a. large shield) the newly elected monarch, to 
show him to the people. The guards who were 
attached to the person of the prince, whom in 
many cases they refused to survive, are to be 
traced in the palatines of the court of the kings of 
France. The monarch distributed a lot of land 
to each of them, according to his valour and ser- 
vices ; and this usage resembles the military bene- 
fices conferred by the kings of France of the first 
race. Lastly, the Gaulic warriors formed a resor 
lution to let their hair and beard grow until they 
should have killed an eneiny ; and from this cus- 
tom originated the vow of the French knights, Twt 
to sleep in a bed, eat off a table cloth^ Isfc^ until 
they should have brought to a conclusion some ad' 
venture or other* In the Netherlands, towards 
the close of the sixteenth century, several warriors 
renewed the ancient engagement, not to cut their 
hair until they should have avenged the cause of 
Counts Horn and £gmont« 

Although a warlike race, the Gauls trembled at 
the voice of the Druids, whose anathemas they 
dreaded above all things. From them they col- 
lected all their ideas relative to religion, and the 
faint knowledge they had of the sciences* These 
Druids not only performed the sacrifices at the 
altars, but instructed the youth, and held the 
office of judges. They embraced celibacy, and 
had their retreatsand their temples in the forests ; 
where, the better to inspire terror in all the ranks 
of the people, they offered up human sacrifices, 
an abominable practice which seems to have pre- 
vailed universally am<Hig barbarous nations.-— 

Vol. XXm. B 



They, hcwever, inculcated t)iat preoioiis dogq^i 
the immorulity of i\^e squl. 

In burying their d^ad, the GauU int^^red witd 
them their armsi which thf^y valued beyoad eveiy 
other consideration, on aocoqnt of their utility^ 
both in attack and in defence. It should be ob- 
^rved that, in adopting the immortality of tlv^ 
soul, they supposed the deceased to carry witb 
him his desires and his passions. This notioai^ 
likewise entertaioed by the savages of Atnenca* 
. The Gauls held in high veneration their bardsy 
or poets, by whom they were constantly attended 
in the field, to chaunt their military atchieve-. 
ments, and to inspire them with a contempt for 
death. In this state they were when they were 
;iubdued by the Romans, who deprived them of 
their laws, customs, and lUf^g^^ KB i^ they had 
been desirous to aouibiiate t^ aa^^al spirit, 
which appeared to be more in^^stru^ibte in dieia 
Ihan in the inhabitaf^s of thex^eighbQuring ter- 
ritories. They freo'T-bntly revQltt^d ; but their 
atruggks to sb^e qif the ypke of their new mas- 
ters were ineffectual. 

Christianity next succeedei^ trnd was soon fol^ 
k>wqd by thedogical disput^^iqi>s. The transition 
from paganism was so rapid, that heresies wen 
proclaimed before th^ gQv^nmept had attained 
any degree of consistency. Ari^nism had its paiv 
titans and its adversaries : the ecclesiastical juris^ 
diction was established ; the Druids eatpelled; and 
the papal authority over the- Ofdlican church coo* 
9olida^. Before, however, we follow that par- 
ticular point of ecclesiastical hisjkpryj which tre^i^ 
of the incredibly prog^QI^ pf Qhris^anity in th^ 
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^Igfi 6f Gbnbt&ntiHe ; bbfdfe We ^pesk 6( the pr6^ 
lates of the Gauls ; of the>Nt>uticil of Aisles ; of 
the spiriltDi^ p^y/^v of the yshopi^ who were ciin* 
onized aflei^ th^k* death ; ^Uid of the singlilai' t&n-^ 
trast which Wtfs ]^)^uced by a miitture of the^ 
sacred attd the prophane^ ih the religiofis oere^ 
ifiomes ; let ua- tUte a short review of the king^^ 
01* rati^er of the nmrlike dhiefa by whom Clovift 
wti8 preceded. 

It has atreodf htten observed that the Franks ar«t 
^otliidefed aM hitvihg been imginaUy a nation of 
G^rma^^ Itt the aAciibnt teutonic litoguage^ 
&anc signified ftte ; fttid, dco&rditlgly) that natn« 
l^ped)«t^h^e1ii!Sn bedtdWedon them as a dis* 
tin<sUtfe iHiTrk of their l6ve of iibert7% By th« 
fiatbn^M'Fflinks is to be ufidei*dtobd a league ot 
Oenhai^ haKbd^ t^nlederated to form a kind of 
RepiibtiC) such as Switsterland is at this time«-w 
The lattet bi^g eompomed o( t^rteen diierenf 
€imtmir &f ittkths, fortfisthe helredc contt&snsf^ 
tion^ dVi in othtt* ^itls^ the iSwiss natien. In 
Ihe^&mti wdf tM F/^nk nutidn appears to have 
been composed of Sal&i Skainbri^ Aunarii^ BiitC'* 
$tt4j Ga^kpu^ .M^^tatd^ Saimatit^ Suitfiy Anfibinii^ 
€aU^ CtaJa^ and jFHsU^ all of theni coxiiprehendo 
«d under the generie names of Celts^ Germany 
and, lastly, of Franks. If this nation was not 
origimdlj^) tihd aboriginally^ German, it is at least 
dMain that, after a long stay in that country^ 
where it had become naturalised, it had adopted 
both th^ iftpirit of the other inhabitants, imd the 
form of their government* It is likewise certain 
that air soon OS the Franks were knoww in Gere 
many by the title of the league, they were pre* 
eminently distihguished ; and thcLt, by their in- 
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FRANCE* f 

Rhine. It is recdrded in histoiy, that, at a suh^ 
sequent period^ a Frenchman, Magnentius, placed 
himself, bf the dint of his courage, at the head of 
the Roman empire* His countrymen constituted 
the most effective force of his armies. Another 
Frenchman, Sylyanas, was compelled bj the in- 
justice of Conetantius, to whom he had rendered^ 
in quality^ of general, very essential services, to 
deckire himself emperor* He fellj however, by 
the treachery of Ursicinius, who, on pretext of 
affbrding him his friendly aid, found means to as^ 
sas»nate him* 

The Germans and Franks were defeated by Ju* 
lianus, who united to an equal degree of valour, a 
greater. share of pradence and capacity than they 
possessed* The same talents, notwithstanding he 
could not boast of so much heroism, gave Valen««' 
tinianus a decided advantage over the above na->- 
tions, among whom he brought about a disunions 
Stilico kept up a successful check on the enemies- 
of the empire in his western government, and 
prevented the Franks firom passing the Rhine*- 
Honorius, his son-in-law, having caused this vali- 
ant general to be put to death, was punished for 
this crime by Alancus, king of the Goths, who 
aacked Rome in the year 410. 

The Gauls had for along time been a prey to a- 
variety of barbarous nations, who had tnade irrup- 
tions iiito their territory from Germany and Scy- 
thia. The Alans, Suivi, Gepids, and Vandals^ 
came next in succession to the Franks, Ger- 
mans, Burgundians, and Goths. The Fnmks, 
who had lutherto been satisfied with making in- 
cursions into Gaul, finding at length that territory 
inmxfficient to supply their wants, which became 
yearly more and more importunate, began to» 
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to FRANC £•' 

think seriously of taking up their Bettled abode 
among the native inhabitants* Being thus forced 
to become cultivators themselves, it was natural 
that they should prefer so fine a country to the 
snofasses, deserts, and forests of Germany. 

There is a secret instinct which urges the inha* 
bitants of the northern climes to attack those who 
dwell in the south* It has been accordingly ot>- 
served, that conquests have been invariably made 
from the north to the south. When this move- 
ment is observed ; and when we see that the 
Goths, Vandals, Swedes, and Tartars, have never 
retrograded towards the north, and have been suc- 
cessful in the south only ; when we see the Ger- 
mans, expelled from their own country, pillage 
ftnd ransack the seat of the Roman government, 
we look with surprise, and expect that the whole * 
of the south will one day be a prey to bands of 
northern invaders. 

It was unquestionably by this impulsion, and 
not by any other motive, that Pharamond crossed 
the Rhine somewhere about the year 420, with a 
fixed plan of establishing in Gaul the empire of 
the Franks. At that time a defensive war, which 
requires a deeper skill than is necessitated by of- 
fensive operations, was unknown ; and the result 
was, as nuiy easily be conceived, that the Gauls 
opposed but a feeble barrier and resistance. Their 
country was soon substantially occupied by the in- 
vaders. 

Having thus detailed tlie establishment of the 
Franks in Gaul, we proceed to a slight mention of 
the predecessors of Clovis, who are, indeed, scarce- 
ly known, unless by name. Wo| are, however, 
told of the coronation of Pharamond, who was car- 
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lied on tht fiavm^ in martial pomp, by his brother 
soldiers, to denote that th^y bad the first rank in 
his estimation. M eroveus is said to have estab- 
lished a domination, which, although tn its infant 
state, was equally dreaded by the Gauls and iRo- 
mans. Childeric was dethroned in consequence 
of his having violated the chastity of several wo- 
men ; but was more fortunate than Tarquin, who 
had been guilty of the same odious crime* He 
was restored a few years after. 

In this warlike race of kings, not a legislator 
was to be met with. This circumstance forms a 
striking contrast between them and the founders 
of Rome. Romulus enacted several wise laws ; 
and Numa Pompilius established a salutary po- 
lice, which in a nianner stamped a character on 
his subjects, while it reformed their morals. But 
the predecessors of Clovis had not any notion of 
the science of government : they, as well as their 
adherents, unquestionably wished to preserve, in 
the territory of the Gauls, the manners they had 
acquired in Germany. Victory, which had been 
hitherto faithful to their standanls, had sanctioned 
their warlike prejudices ; and they were persuaded 
that they could not, with impunity, interfere with 
the police. A nation of soldiers, in constant readi* 
ness to repair to the field of battle, is not to 1?e go- 
verned like an assemblage of citizens, engaged in 
conmierce, and in the culture of the arts. The 
latter are under constant apprehensions for their 
property, in iht defence of which they ai% but lit- 
tle skilled. 

TJie conquests of the Romans were preceded 
by the establishment of their police ; but 'm the 
case of the French this order was reversed. The 
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lattef were accordingly exposed to ten thoasand 
vicissitudes of fortune, by which every progress 
of society was impeded* In addition to this, their 
levity, and the natural vivacity of their character^ 
nsndered them too hasty in their enterprises, ta 
enable them to form any determined plan of con^ 
duct* In this state they were, when Clovis, the 
real founder of the French nK>t|archy, produced^ 
by the dint of his arms, and without his subjects 
being sensible of it, a part of the effects which 
vrould have resulted from a wise legislation. He 
divihed, as it were by instinct, the warlike stamp 
of the people he governed ; and to this ardent 
spirit he gave a skilfiil (firection. He multiplied 
the national resources by a variety of expedients ; 
«id, unenlightened as his government was, had 
a decided superiority over all the enemies of the 
rising empire. The French, who had hitherto 
been untractable, and had led an uncertain and 
wandering life, became settled, and obedient tf^ 
the laws. What these laws were wlQ be seen ii> 
the sequel. 

A^ the age of fifteen years Clovis succeeded to 
his rather Childeric He was not long in freeing 
his country from a formidable domination, and iii 
_ putting an end to the empire of the Ro* 
486. *"^"^ i" Gaul. He defeated Syagrius, the 
Roman general, who had established hlt^ 
residence at Soissons. His vanquished enemy fled 
to Thoulouse, where he placed himself tinder the 
protection of Alaric, king of the Visigoths, by 
whom he was afterwards delivered up. Clovis 
amused him for some time by false promises of en- 
largement ; and having, by this stratagem, facilf^ 
lated several of his conquests, had hkn at length! 
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decapitated privately. The pofwtt of iht Rbmans 
having been thus annihilated, the Fjre^nch* found 
themselves masters of all the proyiocQS «i(iiat€d 
between the Rhine and tlie Loire. « 

At the period of the above victory^ a system of 
equality was established among the French sol* 
diery, which it became necessary to subverts toi 
secure the as yet unsettled authpijity of the mo«>^ 
narch. An opportunity aoop presented itself to 
effect this* The troops were about to proceed U^ 
9, division of the booty) for whioh, acfi^ding tor 
Uie immemorial usage of the Frai)k% ^y were 
to draw lots. CievisK viikQ wf«>tQ ha^ ;nQ othe^ 
than the share of a g^enl) diineK>t«d his>atteiHi<H^ 
to a precious vaaey wivch;he w^ anxious, to pos-K 
sess, md which he accordingly pointed out witb 
bis hand- ^' Hold)" exclaimecl^nt of the soldiers^ 
with his battle-ax raised, ^ thou sbali have noi 
other than the share whkh^Biay fall to thy lot*'*-^ 
As sovereign^ Cloyis dared neither to reply oor tor 
punish ; but, in quality of general^ he shcM'tly 
after took oocasioD .40 lapc ^ refractory fioUHtSf^ 
ynth a want of subordination, of which he wa9 
guilty at the moment, and, telling him to recoUecl. 
Sie vqse of Sauaonsj with one blow severed his 
head from his body. This act of royalty . inspired 
the 9<^ery with awe an4 respect for their /chie& at, 
the same time that it established a boundary. be« 
tween him and themj .which was essential U>Mtk 
authority. .'. 

Gondebaud, king of the Burgundians, who had 
murdered his own brqther) to usurp the sovereign 
authority, had a niece, the daughter of the defunct 
monarch) wliose virtues and pergonal accomplish* 
ments had procured her a celebrity, equal to the 
pity her misfortunes had inspired. Clevis, either 
captivated by her charms, or, which is more pro- 
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bsble^ htvtttg ft M(bw 16 an adfe^^g^diis affiaf»!:6y 
tfoofffat ai^^t^ntd he!" in itiairlage. * This ladf^ 
#li4>inis ft i?tok)tis chrtBtiati, em^lbj^d bef bedl 
endeavcnira to persuade h«r lotd to Bbjfkxtt the et^ 
icn^ of fj^tiistn^ and ii> embmce <iMstlatiUy# If 
slmooaldii&t p#eV8iil !» the ftrst instant, it tHIl 
iRl al;^ Ihlit slir \^^ eteflt^&fly succeasflil) ntl^ 
witlistaiftdiHg itbd'Kad HdW aM Uhfoi^ii«en dift««lk 
li«s to eficoUtitet*.^ The Idssdfhtii eldest sot^, i»lS9 
dS^ ivsm^idSAi^f titiet he hMd^ bfem baptised, sffig^ 
Atented <ftt6^^i*ep4giijtti(*e of €iwis to tne ehrisfl^if 
^ki6n6m»'i iMl fhife <sVeAt ^^9^ fcut)d<s«d«# bf Ml 

da«ll»o^ a Sami^siD^I Wlib hftdifeb be«A»r«dality 
tftt^M fb 1^ bltfp(ifeihal^fi9fifl^ T'te G«li% li^hMtf 

in tll0as Mn^itt^tft arte c^nv^^d by a lovetf ft^ 

math' ^im mk MaMft "M^Ih ^nsuMf 'die etffMy^ 

happiness of her hui^band^ ha^ a vilsw idso to MU 
mtmihl Mizitf I The Gen^rani^) a tTdftierbuil i^ 
ptt^69ftirmftiotty tn»!^ a dudd«n irraption in Chef 
yf^i6^ d£ GbtdgtH mdt, having- laid wadte ^ae 
fttit tyf die ^ttkeryr ^FOssed Che Rhine< Sig^betflf 
dtmidl9i6tf flier aftdl(rf'CidViil'r to itmk^^h a^i^Mf 
tf 4(flii4fiM eneiify^ by whoffi thei)^ stales wei« 
threatened. The two sovereigns having ^ftlM# 
llliiir'fbl'6e6ri<ttadk^ t^ Gemmftl^ in the i^l6inflrof 
Toisilm, disiatit fi«di«i Cdldgn abedt ten kague^^ 
The troops of €\t^m hai4)% lfet¥ea«ed in ^e onsei^ 
of the batC!6, fae bad reeeerse to th^ God of hi» 
consdH, whom she had io frequently named m 



himi mi o9«l^'Up the fi^lQWiQg ^ny^r.—^^ GfHl 
^ of the qu^B Ch^tUd^, thau yrb9 ^rt o^led th^ 
*^ 9oapf thci living C^di &n4 who givest «uH;our 
^^ Rn4 viQtoiy to tlnQSQ who c«Ql ^ the^, I invoke 
^^ thy ai4 ! If thqu permtteat n^ to conquery I 
^ aMl I^Uev^ in theet wi sh^l ^nsei^t to be 
^' bapti^ad. In vsuo have I iipplored my owa 
^ godf , who ^ pot afiprd me hdp : suc^ur pie, 
^ $od I will ^ore thee*" 

The prayer of Cldvis vbb beard ; hh enemies 
were defeated ; and he was shprtiy ^fter baptised 
by Su Reiniy bialiop of Reim^ History jpelates 
tbat^o-greal a croud was assembled round the 
biiptiaiut^ font, as to prevent the approach of the 
priest to whom the <hmnh or holy ointBoent) was 
entrusted* St« Remi) to the end that his august 
convert shoqld not be deprived of the efficficy of 
grace9 offered up a 9hort and fervent prayer* In- 
stantly a dove appeared, white as snow, und car* 
ryiog in its beak ^e holy pbii^9 filled with a sa*^ 
ered oil, the rich perfume of which delighted idl 
^ by-stimders* With this miraculous oil the 
eaint anoiuted hb sovereign ; and in the eveningt 
to render the day memorable, in the festivals tx>th 
of church and state, brought^ dead man to life* 
Such "Were the juggles of priestcraft in the3e early 
times ; and by such stratagems has the catholic 
(^urch constantly msantained its ascendency in 
spiiitual and tempoTid affairs ! 

Clovis was the enly catholic king to be found 
in the empires of the e«»t and west : all the otbera 
wene either idqlalers or ariann* Upwards of three 
tbouaand Fnw^s were baptised at the same time 
with their sovcfdgn ; amd by degrees all his sub- 
jects} of his owii nation, were converted to ehris- 
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tianitf. In the mean titne the priests, to secure 
their authority, had recourse to every description 
of stratagem : they contrived so well, that th6 
sacred banner, embroidered with Jleura^Ms^ de- 
scended from heaven, and was delivered by an 
angel into the hands of the monarch, together 
with the oriflamby a sure pledge of victory. 

It did not desert this new standard. Clovis, 
who meditated the most extensive plans, was de- 
sirous to unite under his domination the kingdoms 
of the Burgundlans and Visigoths, or, in 'other 
words, to possess^ all the territory which extends 
from Langres to Geneva, and from the Pyrenees 
to the banks of the Loire."* He waged a success- 
ful war against his wife's uncle, Gonidebaud, from 
whom he exacted a heavy tribute. On pretence 
that Alaric, whose dominions he had long coveted^ 
was guilty of heresy, he attacked him with a very 
powerful force, and gained, by one battle, the 
object of his desires. Alaric, a brave, generous, 
and beloved monarch, was slain by the hand of 
his cruel and ambitious enemy, whose inordinate 
lust of conquests knew no bounds. His career 
Was, however, checked by his brother-in-law, 
Theodoric, king of the Astrogoths, who defeated 
him at Arfes, and thus rescued the Gothic natioh 
frOni the danger of being completely extiipated* 

Clovis, rendered desperate by this miscarriage, 
fell on all that he encountered in his retreat ; in- 
somuch that it might have been said he had 
formed a resolution to accomplish the destruction 
of each of his aneient allies- and friends^ -and 
thus secure to himself an uniYer&al domination 
in the territory of the Gauls.' To fccilitate his 
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l^mbftious projects, he prevailed oti Clodoric to 
skssassinate his own father, Sigebert ; and after- 
wards had the parricide put to death, that he 
might meet with fewer obstacles in invading his 
territory. Having taken by surprise a, chief of 
one of the little states, by which his owti domi- 
nions were surrounded, without seeking a plau- 
sible pretext, he caused his head and beard to be 
shav^, merely because he had the title of king, 
which he wished to belong exclusively to himself. 
Such was anciently the mode of declaring a 
prince incapable of wearing the crown, and the 
above is the first example of this custom which 
history records. The son of the insulted chief, 
who saw his father overwhelmed with grief, hav- 
ing observed to him, in the way of consolation, 
that the branches would one day shoot out again^ 
seeing that the trunk had not been divided^ Clovis 
was so hurt at this metaphor, that he ordered 
both the &ther and the son to be decapitated. 
He was surrounded by traitors, to back his per- 
fidious designs, whom he abandoned, and some- 
times punished, after he had rendered them the 
Instruments of his cruelties. Recanaire, king of 
Cambray, having been delivered up to him, those 
by whom he was betrayed complained that, in- 
stead of gold, they had been paid in a base coin 
of gilt copper. To this Clovis replied with an 
angry look ; " I have no other money ta bestow 
on such miscreants." 

After having extended his conquests from the 
mouth of the Rhine to Thoulouse, Clovis took up 
his residence in Paris, which became the seat of 
his empire. He now founded several monasteries, 
and built a considerable number of churches^ at 

Vol. XXUI. C 
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the instigation of his tlergy, and in expiation of 
his crimes and usurpations, which were so trulf 
contrary to the spirit of the religion he professed. 
He died at the age of fiw'ty-five years, in the 
thirtieth year of his reign, and was buried in the 
church of St. Peter and St. Paul, which is now 
called Sainte Genevieve, in honour of the pa- 
troness of Paris, whose remains had been interred 
there a month before. 

Clovis was author of the Salic law. This law 
excluded, so far as the Salic lands were concern- 
ed, the wife from any share of the inheritance, 
which became exclusively the property of the 
male descendants. It likewise gave rise to the ex- 
clusion of females, from the succession to the 
throne of France ; but this was contrary both to 
its letter and its spirit. It referred, in the first in- 
stance, to the Salic lands only, that is, to the 
lands held according to the custom of the Sa« 
lians, a particular nation of Franks, whose im« 
portant services Clovis had remunerated by a 
grant of large tracts of territory. He was de- 
sirous that these possessions should be held in per- 
petuity by the male offspring of the soldiery, 
whose heroism had gained him so many victories, 
to the end that the son should, keeping in view 
the honourable inheritance which had fallen to 
him, rival the fether in his honourable exploits. 

Clovis left four sons, who divided between them 
the states their father had conquered. The 
eastern provinces fell to the lot of lliierry, an il- 
legitimate son, who had the title of king of Metz. 
Clodomir, the eldest surviving male offspring by 
Clotilda, was proclaimed king of Orleans ; and 
two infants, Chiidebert aiKi Clotaire^ were de* 



elared> the former king of Paris, and the htter 
king of SoistonS) under the regency of the mothei^* 
Tranquillity prevailed for some time> until at 
length the dc^ager queen prevailed on her chil* 
dren to declare war against Sigismond, the son of 
her deceased uncltt Gondebaud. She had not 
forgotten the violent death of her fisithery and was 
desitxxis to avenge it on the son of the murderer* 
Clodomir invaded the territories of Sigismond, 
whom he slew with his own hands. The latter, 
to escape the death which awaited him» had cut off 
his hair, and disguised himself as a hernut. His 
wife and children were afterwards, by order of 
Clodomir, murdered in prison* ' A few days after> 
this sanguinary despot feU himself into an am- 
bush laid for him by the partizans of the deceased 
monarchy who^ not content with putting him to 
death, paraded his head^ in front of the armies, on 
the end of a lance* 

Notwithstandii^ Clodomir left three saasj hit 
brothers took possession of his dominions, on pre* 
text of the necessity of having the young princes 
under their tutelag-e* The in&nts were brought 
lo PariS) as if to be crowned ; but were suddenly 
arrested and put into prisc»i. Clotilda imploredf 
her sons to spare her grand^ciiildren, and received 
for answer tbe emblenla of a pair of scisson^ and 
a drawn sword, to denote that perpetual impri«» 
sonment awaited them, instead of a crown. In 
her grief, she was heard to say that she should 
prefer their death to the disgrace of seeing their 
hsdr cut off, by which their incapacity for reigning 
was to be implied* This was the signal for their 
butchery* Clotaire plunged his poniard into the 
heart of the eldest, aged ten years* The second^ 
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«ged eight yean only, embraced the knees of hit 
uncle Childebert, who conjured Clotaire to spare 
him, but in vain. The youngest child was saved) 
and was concealed in a monastery, to shelter him 
from the fury of his savage relative, whose ven* 
geance was not satisfied until he had put to death 
ail the domestics who had attended on the young 
princes« The one who escaped became a priest, 
and gave his name to the village of St. Cloudi 
near Paris. 

Thierry, who had been a tranquil spectator of 
the murder of his nephews, was soon reconciled 
to his brothers. As it was the favourite maxim 
of this detestable family, that, not to possess eve- 
ry thing, was to be masters of nothing, they leagued 
together, and made the conquest oi Burgundy. 

Their next attempt was the invasion of Spain, 
which ended in their defeat by the Visigoths. 
They were .afterwards forced to make a treaty 
with Justinian and the Ostrogoths ; but this treaty 
they soon violated. . 

The death of Thierry, and that of Childebert, 
together with the sudden extinction of the poste- 
rity of the former, occasioned all the parts of th# 
monarchy to devolve to the ferocious assassin Clo<» 
taire, who was not, however, peaceable in the en- 
joyment of his newly acquired dominicms. One 
of his sons rebelled, and was pardoned ; but, on 
his taking up arms a second time, he was van- 
quished by his father, who caused him to be 
burned, with his whole family, in a cottage to 
which he had fled for shelter. Clotaire 
'^'^' died on the following year. We now pro- 
ceed to his male surviving offspring. 

They were four in number. The kingdom^ of 



Paris fell ta the lot of the eldest^ Caribeit; To 
^e second^ Gontrand^ that of Orleans wask aa* 
ngned. The kingdom of Met2 was bestowed oa 
Sigebert; and Chilperic^ the youngest sod, re* 
oeivcd Somsons in partxtion. These distributiona 
of territory kid the foundation of new intestine 
quarrelS) which the common possession of Fro' 
Tence and Aquitaine,* by the four princes, teadeil 
to infiame* Chilperic, the most restless and 
most enterprising^ began by a fruitless attempt t& 
gain possession of Paris, and to dethrone his eldest 
ftiother. Perceiving afterwards that Sigebert waa. 
employed in repelling an invasion of tlie Huns^ hm 
attacked his territories, and obtained possession of 
Reims, and of several places in its vicinity. SU 
gebert, on receiving this intelligence, crossed the 
Rhine ; and, notwithstanding he had an enemy W 
encounter, both in his front and in his rear, re- 
captured Reims and the other cities which had 
been wrested from him* By the mediation of the 
other brothers, peace was made between him wad- 
Chilperic It redounds greatly to the honour of 
Sigebert, that he was not 6nly able to repel the 
unjust aggressions of his ambitious brother, but 
to defeat the Huns established on the banks of the^ 
Danube, a warlike nation whom it was not easy 
to subdue* These people were not only vaUuit^ 
tira]nedtowar,and inured to its hardships; but their 
gigantic bulk, their hideous features, their wan and^ 
stem aspect, and, more e^cially^ the terrible 
shrieks they uttered at the onset of a battle, were^ 
well calculated to inspire terror. It required no 
small skill and abilities to oppose these fierce bar-- 
barians, by whom Europe had before been laid. 
iraste* 

C 2 
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On die death of Caribert, a new paitition of tei^' 
litoiy laid the fbundatimi for new discords and jeaK 
kmsies. Each of the surviving brothers was desiw 
rous that the city of Paris should be comprehend* 
ed in his portion ; and after much contention, it 
was stipulated that each should have a thkd of the 
capital, which he was not, however, to enter with- 
out the consent of the others* The maledictions 
of all the saints in heaven were to i^ on the head 
of him who should dare to infringe this treaty* 
to the strict observance of which the princes 
bound themselves by oath, each laying his hand 
CO the hilt of his sword. 

Two females, whose crimes had bestowed on 
them a kind of celebrity, now figured on the po* 
Htical scene. Brunehaut, the~ wife of Sigebertf 
was descended from the royal blood of the Goths ; 
but Fredegonde owed her elevation to the throne 
U> the love of Chilperic, who felt a secret passion 
Ibr her shortly after hi& marrii^e with Audovere. 
She was the daughter of a peasant of Picardyv 
and united to a rare beauty all the resources 
which cunning and dissimulation could supply* 
Her intrigues were so well managed that she 
soon brought about a divorce between Chilperic 
and Audovere, who sought a refuge from her 
misfortunes in a convent. ' This artifice was not| 
however, useful to Fredegonde, its contriver* 
The king married Galsuinde, the elder sister of 
Brunehaut, to gratify his subjects by an alliance 
which had, in their estimation, done honour to 
his brother Sigebert* Fredegonde dissembled for 
the moment ; but, having become by degrees, not 
9nly the confident of her royal lover, but his mi* 
Bister even, prevailed on him to rid himself *of 
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6ttlfttnnde, wluch he effected by strangling her in 
the night time with his own hands. This crime 
was soon followed hj his. marriage with Frede-^ 
gonde^ which was publicly celebrated^ in despight 
of the general clamours and execrations of bis 
subjects* • 

Brunehaut implored her husband, Sigebert, a» 
wdl as Gontrand, to avenge this foul murder* 
The latter brought his troops into the field ; but 
shortly after went over to the side of Chilpericy 
who was, notwithstanding, so vigorously pursued 
by Sigebert, that he was obliged to seek shelter 
in the fortified town of Toumay. As nothing 
kss than the death of Chilperic could gratify the 
deep revenge of Brunehaut, a close siege was laid 
to the place ; when, in an instant, Fredegonde 
jchangecl the scene. She caused Sigebert to be 
taken off by two assassins ; the siege was raised $ 
and Chilperic victoriously entered the camp of his 
deceased brother, in which he found his widowed 
queen, children, and treasures. The in&nt son, 
aged only five years, was, however, privately con» 
*veyed out of the camp by a faithful domestic, and 
having l)een conducted to Metz, was proclaimed 
king of Austrasia. 

The widow of Sigebert, who was still young) 
was sent prisoner to Rouen, where she cap* 
tivated the heart of a prince named Merovee, 
whom she espoused. This prince was no other 
than her own nephew (for in those days such mar- 
riages were lawful,) the son of her mortal enemy, 
Chilperic, whose rage and astonishment on hear- 
ing the news may be readily conceived. To avoid 
the storm which hung over their heads, the newljr 
iparried couple sought the sanctuary of a churcl^ 
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which the titx>p8 of Chilperic dtcred not vkilafe* 
Merovte having received his pardon, returned to 
his father's protection ; sgid Bninehaut fled to 
Austrasia, ^^re she was instigated, by her inn 
placable- hatred of Fredegonde, to rekindle the 
flames of war. Chilperic having lost a battle 
toon after, ascribed the defeat of his troops to 
Merov6e, whose hair he ordered to be cut o£^ to 
deprive him of the succession. The son being 
thus disgraced, to avoid the further vengeance H 
bis father, fled to Tours, where Fredegon^ caused 
him to be assassinated. Her cruelties did not end 
here : the bishop of Rouen, who had celebrated 
the marriage between Merov6e and Brunehaut, 
was her next victim ; ^nd, as this murder was not 
efiected without the knowledge of one of the 
courtiers, she had him taken dX by poison. An 
obstacle which presented itself to her ambition 
was to be removed. She had three sons, on the 
head of one of whom she wished the crown to 
be ' placed, on the death of Chilperic ; but a 
prince named Clovis, by the first marriage, and 
brothel* to the deceased Merov^e, was still living* 
While she was busied in plotting his destruction^ 
a heavy calamity awaited her own progeny : het 
sons fell victims to a pestilential fever. Such was 
her habitual wickedness, that she availed herself 
of this misfortune to gratify her hatred and re* 
venge. She suborned one of her favourites to 
accuse Clovis of having had poison administered 
tO; the princes ; and on this accusation he was 
put to death, together with the unfortunate queen 
Audovere, who, notwithstanding she was*immur- 
ed in the cloisters, and had been long ig^rant of 
what WM passing in the world, was. represented 
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hy the monster Fredegonde as an accomplice Ha 
the crime. 

It has been already noticed that, at the time of 
the partition, neither of the three monarchs was 
to enter Paris, without the consent of his bw>- 
thers. This treaty was, however, infringed by 
Chilperic, who was desirous to be present at the 
baptism of an infant son by Fredegonde. While 
Gontrand, aided by Childebert, king of Austrasia, 
the prince, who on the death of his father, Sige-i^ 
bert, had been conveyed in safety from the camp^ 
was busied in making every preparation to punish 
so gross a violation of a solemn engagement, the 
tyrant Chilperic was assassinated* This crime 
was also due to Fredegonde, whose adulterous 
intercourse with an attendant at the court, named 
Landry, had been accidentally discovered by the 
deceased. Thus was one crime heaped on ano^ 
ther by this atrocious female. The assassinatioti 
of her husband having been closely followed by a 
war in his dominions, she implored the aid of 
Gontrand, observing that the treasui*es of the 
deceased monarch had been unlawfully conveyed 
to Childebert, king of Austrasia, and imploring 
him to take pity on a &therless infant, aged only 
&ur months. Gontrand, having been gained ovep 
by these artifices, put himself at the head of a 
powerful army, which Childebert, instigated by 
Brunehaut, prepared to meet. Thus did two 
women, who vied with each other in cruelties^ 
arm two sovereigns, the uncle and the nephew, 
ftgainst each other. In the mean time Gontrand 
took the infant Clotaire under his protection! 
established a council of regency, caused the oaths 
of allegiance to be administered) and had be% 
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Sides recourse to such measures, that Childebert 
was induced to withdraw his forces. Fredegonde 
was excluded from every share in the administra- 
ticm, and forced into a convent, with a strict pro^ 
hibidon not to interfere, either directly or indi»- 
rectly, with the government. 

This ambitious female, enraged at being dispose 
sessed of the authority for which she so ardently 
longed, resorted to every possible artifice to excite 
a popular insurrection against the benefactor of 
her child. In return for this base ingratitude^ 
Gontrand affirmed that he had a secret to reveali 
which through a mistaken tenderness for her, he 
had hitherto concealed, namely, that Clotaire was 
not in reality the son of Chilperic' Fredegondei 
who was not displeased at this question being 
started, as it enabled her to resume, for an ii> 
stant, the pomp and splendour of her ancient au» 
thority, quitted her convent ; complained, in her 
difiPerent qualities of queen and mother, of the a& 
fixmi which was offered her ; and having demands 
cd that an oath should be solemnly administered 
1» her, swore to the legitimacy of the prince ia 
the midst of an assemblage of all the orders of the 
people. Three hundred witnesses were brought 
forward to swear to the same effect and purport, 
and, what must appear very singular at this time^ 
their corroborative testimonies were received as 
so many deciuve proo& Thus was Gontrand re* 
^ced to silence. 

His next effort was to maintain an equipoise 
between Brnnehaut and Fredegonde, whose ha* 
tred to each other was noore implacable than 
ever ; and to prevent them, as much as possible^ 
from having any share in public affairs. He had 
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now attained the advanced age of sixty years ; 
and dreaded lest, on his demise, they should sow 
the seeds of discord between his two nephewsi 
Chikkbert and Clotsdre. He had not any male 
issue ; and Brunehaut flattered him so adroitlyi 
that he made a will, by which his own dominioqs 
were to revert to her two grandsons* This testa- 
ment was never carried into effect ; but, on the 
other hand, it will be seen that Clotaire, the se-' 
cond of the name, whose misfortune it was to 
have sprung from the womb of Fredegonde, was 
destined to unite under his domination all the se- 
parate states of the house of Clovis. This event 
was hastened by the death of Gontrand, which 
was no sooner promulgated, than the two queensf 
freed from every restraint, displayed all the fero- 
city of their nature* On each side dark assassi- 
nations were prepared, until at length an open 
warfare broke out. Childebert proceeded to take 
possession of the dominions of Gontrand, in right 
of his grand-children, and in conformity to the 
will of the deceased* He considered that it would 
be easy to get the better of any opposition on the 
part of Clotaire ; but in this he was mistaken. 
Fredegonde appeared at the head of an army, with 
her son, aged ten years, whom she held in her 
arms, exclaiming to the soldiery, witlithat mater- 
nal and heroic eloquence which never &ils in its 
eflect : behold my stm ; behold your king. Hfer 
army was commanded by her &vourite Landry^ 
who has been already cited* At his side she 
fought, and took with him an equal share in the 
command of the troops. The field was obstinate- 
ly disputed ; but at length victory declared itself 
in &vour of the mother of Clptairct 
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The ymquished Branehaut had recourse to all 
liie stratagems which policy could suggest* Sbm 
solicited help in all quarters ; and reinforced her 
own levies by chosen bands of mercenaries* 
She was, notwithstanding, obliged to yield to th« 
victorious arms of her rival, whose troops were, 
in point of numbers, far inferior to her own* The 
death of her son ChHdebertwas a fresh calamity- 
calculated to raise the expectations of Frede- 
gonde, who, pursued her victorious career, and 
inspired a general enthusiasm which seemed to 
have effaced the remembrance of all her crimes^^ 
A new conquest opened to her the gates of Paris, 
where her son was proclaimed amid the acclama- 
tions of the inhabitants. Chance, however, by 
which all human events are governed, suddenly 
changed the complexion of affairs. Fredegonde 
died while she was on the eve of reaping the fruits 
of her gallant achievements, and Brunehaot was 
thus freed frorai her redoubtable enemy. She 
flattered herself that, in her quality of regent and 
guardian to the princes her grandsons, she should 
speedily be mistress of all France. The elder, 
Xhierry, was king of Burgundy ; and Theodobert, 
the younger, king of Austrasia. She resided at 
the court of the latter, where her conduct became 
by degrees so haughty and despotic, as to give 
great offence to the grandees. The better to pre- 
terve her own power and ascendancy, she stu- 
diously neglected the education of her royal 
ward, whose morals and principles she took the 
utmost pains to debauch. She promoted a mar- 
riage between him and an obscure female, one 
of her attendants, whose low origin did not pre- 
vent her from becoming a great favourite with 
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the court. The result was, that the queen dowa- 
ger fell into her own snare ; the interest of the 
nobles prevailed, and she was exiled by the artifi- 
ces of the female whom she had endeavoured to 
lender the instrument of her protracted domina- 
tion* She retired to the court of Thieny, who 
gave her a welcome reception. 

The two brothers were at this time engaged in 
earrying on a successful war against the wretched 
son of Fredegonde, Clotaire, whom they defeated 
and despoiled of a part of his territories. The 
latter possessed neither the courage nor the re^- 
sources of his mother ; but he had the good sense 
to command his resentment, and to affect a phh- 
losophy by which he appeared superior to the 
^verses of fortune. His rivals were thus lulled 
into a security which was eventually ISs^tal ta 
them ; and chance supptied, in the case of Clo- 
taire, the defect of courage and enterprize. 
. At the court of Thierry, Brunehaut fixed her 
attention on a young nobleman, Protade, whose 
iinbounded ambition, and ferocity of character, 
were commensurate with her own. This man 
was, by her influence, elevated to the rank of 
mayor, or governor of the palace ; a post which 
began insensibly to acquire such a degree of force 
and dignity, as to be afterwards enabled to over- 
turn the legitimate throne, and to establish a new 
one on its ruins. The next endeavour of firune- 
liaut was to excite a war between the two mo- 
narchs, her grandsons ; for which purpose she 
persuaded Thierry, that Theodobert was not the 
a^Hi of king Childebert, but of an obscure gar- 
dener, by whom his place had been supplied in 
the affections of his queen. The two sovereigns 
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took the field ; bftt^ oo the «dfe of Thierff 9 tlie 
dukes and counts insisted on being mediator m 
this unnatural contest^ set on foot tio gratify the 
armbttion of a minister^ who acted imder the in«* 
fiuence of a haughtjr female. While the kift^ 
wavered in his purposes, the greoidees proceedeil 
to open revolt, and seized on the person of Pr»> 
tade, who was assassinated in his tent* 

The peace which ensued between the two nyjmi 
brothers was but of ,a short duration. They agaia 
took up arms, and again- had recourse to con^ 
ferences for peace* Theodobert having drawni lu& 
l»t>tber into a snare, and endeavoured to oblige 
him to sign a convention in his. favour, the Bttv* 
gundian grandees, who had^ as- has been before 
observed^ revolted, agreed that justice was on 
the Side of the latter, and came forward to his^ 
with aU their, united fbroes. In the interim. 
Cloture^ who had engaged to renudn neuter, 
wiuted the issue of the -contest, to- recover the ter* 
ritory. of which he had been dispossessed. Theo*> 
d^bert was twiee defeated, and at length made 
prisoner. Having been brought before Thi^ry^ 
he was stripped of the insignia of royalty, and^ 
after two of hb sons had been put to death by his* 
merciless* brother, was sent'captiveto Brunebant. 
This was the hardiest sentence which could havo 
been pronounced against him ; since, after be had* 
beeit degraded by the loss of his^ hsdr, and c<m^ 
demned to the solitary confinement of a mo- 
nastery, due apprehension of bis escafHUg- from^ 
thence was held by Bninehaut to be a sufilGieaCi 
moUve for the assassination she commanded. He- 
perished in his twenty-sevsntb year. 

Clotaire^ king of . Soissons, aware that die •vie-' 



lioiyof Thierrf, foad the new power he had ao- 
4|aired, were not<»tlGulated to secure to him the 
Advantages he had reaped froiA his treaty of neu- 
tndity, hastened to <take possession of what had 
been ceded to faini* The event pixyved that he 
had not mistaken the policy of Thierry, who sent 
heralds to sumtnon him to withdraw his ,troops« 
On his ^refiasaly the latter, who was 89 much elated 
with bks conqoests, as to Matter himself that he 
idKnild soon be master of the whole of the French 
territory, advanced with a powerful army ; but> 
in pasttiig thnmgh Metz, was attacked by a dy- 
sentery, which carried him off, in the twenty- 
eighth year t»f his age. A suspicion was entef^ 
tained that he was pmsoned by Brunelmut, whose 
desii^ to preserve her own attthority had instigated 
her to the commission of this crime. She caused 
the eldest of his four sons, Sigebert, to be pn>- 
daimed kii^ ; and, following the example of 
Fvedegonde, whose conduct sl^ wbhed to imitate 
in every respect, prepared to govern the two 
khigdoms widi a despotic sway* Cloture, how- 
ever, was careful to anticipate her project, the 
execution of which he opposed by a formidable 
army. Bran^UMit contributed to her own de* 
feat : her suspicions having fallen on the mayor 
of the palace of Austrasia, she ordered him to be 
put to death ; but so little secrecy was observed on 
this occasion, that he was duly apprized of the 
plot meditat^ against his life, and, availing him* 
self of his high authority, prevailed on the 
nobility both of Austrasia and Burguftidy to aban- 
don the cause of Bninehant^ which they did on 
the approach of the amy of Cloture. The kt* 
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ter obtained an easy victory, which was followed, 
in conformity to the savage custom of the times^ 
by the butchery of two of the in&nt sons of 
Thierry ; another was sentenced to have his head 
shaved ; and the fourth disappeared, never agaiti 
to present himself on the political scene. Bnine- 
baut was next delivered up to his vengeance* 
Such had been the multiplicity of her crimes and 
atrocities, that their punishment was invoked by 
all ranks of the people. This execrable woman^ 
herself a queen, and the daughter, sister, aunt, 
wife, mother, grand-mother, and great-grand- 
mother of kings, was, at the advanced age of 
eighty years,' brought befoi^e Clotaire, who pre- 
sided at the tribunal as her supreme judge. She 
was sentenced to tortures which lasted for three 
days. On the first day she was led throughout 
the camp, exposed to the insults of the soldiery, 
with whose execrations the air was filled : on the 
second, a ferocious and irritated multitude in- 
flicted on her ignominious punishments of every 
description, which she with difficulty survived : 
on the third, she was fastened by the hair, by a 
foot, and by an arm, to the tail of a wild and 
unmanageable horse, and was thus dragged across 
the flints, and through the briars, until she ex- 
pired in the midst of the plain, which was covered 
by her blood. Her tomb is still to be seen in the 
abbey of St. Martin-les-Autun, which she found* 
ed. It was opened in 1 633, and, amid the ashet 
and bones, was found the rowel of a spur, in con- 
firmation of the general tradition ; for it should 
be observed that, in those days, it was customary, 
when any one was attached to the tail of a 
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hanti to ieeMa apvufs to thb feet of the ▼ktim^ 
to the end that the animol tnight be tendered 
more ferocious* 

ThuE it was that Cfotaire, the second of tht 
name, who, like his ancestor, Clotaire !• had no 
other inheritance than the insignificant kingdom 
of Soissons, became sovereign ruler of the French 
monarchy. He appointed a mayor of the palace, 
whose office resembled that of a viceroy, to ptc*' 
side over each of the thnee kingdoms which had 
reverted to him, without entertaining any mis- 
trust of the high authority he thus delegated* If 
fais reign was not so brilliant as some others, it 
was peaceable, and marked by a wise and benefit- 
Cent administration. He instituted a kind of 
ambulatory court of justice^ which went fh>m 
place to place, to redress the grievances of thosd 
who were oj^ressed. The sittings of these 
moving parliaments were named j^ctez, from 
whence has originated the English law term of 
fUm8» As a prooi that they administet^ justice 
with an impartial hand, and ^without any regard 
to the rank of the accused party, a governor of a 
{MOt <^ Burgundy, convicted of a conspiracy 
against Ctotaire, was sentenced to die, and exe« 
cuted without any interposition of the royai au«> 
tbority. This example made so powerful vn im*> 
prestton, that colispiracies were no tonger heard 
of during the reign of Clovis. The celebrated 
ordonnances, denominated co/teVu&Bfe^, which had 
BO lasting an influence on the legislation dT 
France, resulted from the deliberations of a coun<- 
cil established in Paris, partly composed of the 
nobility, and partly of the bishops. Awards were 
Ihere given^ in ciinl cases, by a majority of votes ; 
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and these qoestiofiB had a preference over tiioie 
which were purely ecclesiaaticaL . 

What was not to have been expected from the 
ion of ^Fredegonde, Clotaire) instead of exerciang 
an arbitrary authority, dispkyed much modera« 
tion in the administration of public affairs. He 
remitted to the Lombards a portion of the annual 
tribute they had paid to his predecessors ; and 
constantly manifested a desire to comply with the 
wishes of the neighbouring princes. He invested 
with the regal authority his son, Dagobert, whom 
he sent to reside at Metz, with the title of king 
of Austrasia* As soon as the latter was mar- 
riageable, he confided to him a part of his go« 
Temment, to the end that he might know how to 
reign at his demise. The young prince having 
imperioudy demanded certain parts of the terri- 
tory of Austrasia, which the fiither had thought 
proper to detach from that kingdom, Clotaire 
gave a singular example of moderation andpa* 
ternal tenderness* He submitted the question to 
the arbitration of twelve lords and bishops, who 
reconciled the &ther and son, without any blood 
being spilled. He displayed, on several occasions, 
an intrepid courage, by which he proved that 
heroic qualities are not incompatible with a mild 
and even temper. Bertoalde, duke of Saxony, 
presuming that his love of peace was the result 
of a timid disposition, entered Austrasia, and 
obtained some advantages over the youthful Da- 
gobert, who narrowly escaped being killed, having 
had his helmet cleft by the stroke of a sabre* 
The father hastened to the succour of the son* 
While the conflicting armies were in view of each 
other, but separated by a rivery CloUire finding 



Idmself persomiUy insuJted by Bertoalde, who vo^ 
ciferated the most insolent menaces^ crossed the 
fiver on horseback, and slew his.^maHgnant ad- 
versary. Having placed his head on the point of 
a speiu*9 which he carried in the guise of a stuid^ 
9xdy he routed the Saxon army. 

He survived this heroical achievement a few 
months only ; but suppressed, before his death, 
the post of mayor of the palace in the kingdom, 
of Burgundy, at the instance of his courtiers, 
and probably^fix>m a presentiment that thj^ office 
would one day set aside the legitimate succession. 
He died in his forty-fifth year, regretted by all 
ranks of his people. He entertained a high re* 
spect both for the nobility and clergy. He en- 
joined his subjects to pay tithes to the latter, on 
penalty of excommunication ; and had a cor- 
poral punishment inflicted on those who neglected 
to uncover themselves in passing any one of the 
clerical order. Provided the layman was on 
horseback, he was forced to alight and kneel, the 
better to prove his submission and respect. So 
great in his time were the privileges of the reli- 
gious orders, that the nuns at Poitiers refused 
to acknowledge any supremacy, and, revolting 
openly against the lady abbess, laid siege to the 
monastery,' which they carried by the help of 
mercenaries they had taken into their pay. They 
were tried by the bishops, who acquitted them, be- 
cause it was meant that the thunder of excommu- 
nication should &11 on the heads of the laity alone. 
Dogmas were at this period very much in vogue. 
Among the theological subtilties which were dis- 
cussed, perhaps the most curious one was the 
opinion of a bishop^ who positively maintained 
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that ivoman did Dot form a part of the hmaoA 
apeciet) but oonatkuted a sefmrate being. In ««{► 
port of his sfateniy he asserted, that God had 
4CKated man only, and that oonaequently woman 
oooid not be assimilated with him, or supposed 
to partake of the essence of the divinity* The 
question having been debated in a very grave and 
solemn manner, it was found, after a warm dis- 
putation, that agreeably to the scriptures, God 
had created man both male and female* The 
women thus recovered the honour which belongs 
to their sex, and were associated with the human 
race, of which they at once constitute the toiv 
ment and the charm. 

We now proceed to Dagobert, who having been 
king in the life-time of hn fether, was not modi 
disposed to divide the royal inheritance with his 
brother Caribeit, conformid>ly to the inviolable 
Iftw of the ancient French. * As he had a powei^ 
fol army on foot, he deemed it most expectient to 
dictate a new law, by whidi he settled the duchy 
of Aquitaine on Cariiiert, who cooid obtain no 
better conditions. This duchy, of which Thou- 
kmse was the capital, was hereditary in the 
same fiunily, from the year #38, the date of the 
above event, until the year 1503, when Louis 
d'Armagnac, duke of Nemours, the last h»^edi» 
lary possessor, died without male issue* This was 
ft rare and memorable descent. 

The commencement of the reignof Dagobeit 
was auspicious ; but he soon gave loose to the 
Msandalous excesses to which he was instignted by 
his passion for women. He divorced his queen 
on pretext of sterility ; and consecutively be<- 
stowed the title on three of his concubines, bf 
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vfhorn he allowed himself to be goterhed. As 
their avarice and extravagant style of living ex* 
hausted by degrees the revenues of the state^ new 
imposts were levied, and every species of extort 
tion employed, to distress the subject. Ds^obert 
DO longer possessed any amiable quality. His 
cupidity kept pace with his libertinism ; insomuch 
that on the deatli of his brother, the duke of 
Aquitaine, he plundered his treasury* and thus 
deprived his nephews of their inheritance. Tht 
vengeance of heaven speedily overtook him. 4^ 
war, unprecedented in history, threatened the to- 
tal subversion of his power. A merchant, named 
Sammon, was become so lich, that the Sclavo- 
nians, a numerous and formidable nation, elected 
him their king. An extreme opulence seldom 
&U8 to the lot of a mediocrity of talents : and 
accordingly the merchant sovereign united to 
boldness of enterprise, and a persevering Indus* 
try, all the qualities of an accomplished leader* 
He was prudent, politic, and brave. Dagobert 
having to comi^ain of the ill treatment which se* 
veral French traders had received in Sclavonia« 
sent to him an ambassador, who, notwithstand- 
ing he met with a very favourable reception^ be^ 
liaved with great haughtiness to Sammon. The 
latter held out a pacific language, and spoke of 
the satis&ction he was desirous to give for the 
alleged outrage, as well as of the friendship and 
good understanding he wished to maintain with 
the king of France. '^ Friendship !" exclaimed the 
brutal envoy. *< Can it subsist between the chris- 
tian servants of the true God, and pagan dogs 
such as youi** ^ Well," replied Sammon, ^< since 
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we an dogty wewittmakemeeftMir tec^i mi 
bite you witb aIl<Mir mighU" 

The defeat of three French anniea» which were 
marched against the opulent pagan, oontribnied ta 
heatow new hiatre ea Uie neign of Sammon) who 
vas punctual in keepbg the profmae he had «ada 
to the ambaBflador. Dagobert wss obliged to 
exempt from tribute the Saxona, to eagage them 
to defend tte frontier of the French emptrai 
which was, notwithstiOKfing^ exposed to the &e» 
fuent incursians of the Sdairoman troops. The 
better to repdi itfaeir a^resaiona* he declared Sige^ 
bert, hds'san) aged three years^ king^of Austraaia | 
being persuaded that the great ofiicers of atafeei 
and all those who ahould thus obtain an «estabKaii» 
mentat the Austrasian court, would becoase per* 
sonally interested in resisting the eneBtyi, to pre^ 
■erve their charges and poeragatives. On the 
birtSiof aseooiid«>n, idso was named Clevis, the 
bishofB and kHvIs of Neustria anl SuigcsiAf con^ 
yoked an asaomUy, and beseeched the king to 4(t> 
gislate by a aetemn act, the pardtjon of his states 
betwe^ the two royai in&nts. They were aem^ 
aible that an encroachment had been made on 
their privileges since the time that Dagobert had 
swayed the sceptre without a rival, and wen 
ti>eref(M« desirous diat the monarchy should tie 
again divided* They had waited until a favouni* 
ble opportunity should present itself to urge their 
lequest, witjt which the nipn ar ch found it prudeat 
to comply. He was menaced by tiie Gaaoons, 
against whom he •went an •aid and experienced 
general ; but acaiKsely fand they been subdued, 
when tlie hostife prepavatioos of the firetms 0Q« 



copied hil> most serious actentiom A^^ he did' net 
wish to hav« his enjoymetitd ifitmrnpted by atf 
flctiv^e state of wsTfiife, he made choice of an 
Sjl^ftt better qinalilied' to tt%at of peace than the 
ambassador whom he had sent to king Sammonr 
The latter, it will be recoileeted, was a merchant? 
bf profession ; but Aloy^ the minister of state* 
whom Dagobert deputed to the Bretons, was b^* 
trade a goldsmiths Hie negociated with so much' 
prud«ice and abiJity^ that the Bretons were spee* 
dily pacified. Dagobert did not long* surrive this' 
event, to contemplate the security of his states* 
He was. carried off by a dysentery, which he had* 
brought on by his debauched habits of life, at the 
age of thbly-^sisr years* The celebrated vault of 
St. Denis, which became in the sequel the ceme*'^ 
tary of so many potentates, was opened fer the first' 
time to reeeite his- remains^ 

With a view to atone for his vices and immo- 
mtttiesy Dagobert was proftise in his bounties- to 
tiftt monks. To appease heaven, and to sooth the' 
keen reproac^s -of his own conscience, he forced* 
all foreigner^ residing within his dominions to^ 
submit to the baptismal ceremony, in a>mmon. 
with his subjects^ and conformably, to the 
rites- and usages- of the church of Rome« Her 
published an edict, by which all the JewB who< 
sIloQid neglect to* undergo this- ceremony were to* 
be put to death. Notwithstanding all these pre- 
oiKitions> which fanaticism suggested, it wouM 
appear that great doubts were entertained of his 
stlVfttidir A bishop, t^ whom he had been ex^ 
tt^meiy lavish of his fiivours, reported that he* 
httd had a vision^ in which he had certainly seeii 
tbc denoons) in^the act of carrying to hell^ in ai 
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boat, the soul of Dagobert, as the just punish- 
ment of his incontinence ; but added, that, as he 
had been very liberal to the church, he had been 
instantly succoured by St. Denis, St« Morris^ 
and St. Martin, who, to the great surprise of the 
affrighted devils, had snatched him from their 
clutches, and conveyed him triumphantly to 
heaven. A bas-relief, representing this vision, 
which is emblematical of the character x>f Dago- 
bert, who was at the same time a libertine and a 
bigot, is still to be seen in the interior of the 
cathedral church of St. Denis. That church was 
to great a &vourite, that the monarch left, by 
will, thirty thousand pounds weight of lead to co- 
ver the roof. It received the spoils of all the 
other churches of the kingdom. The portals of 
bronze, which still exist, were brought thither 
from the cathedral of St. Hilary, at Poitiers, a 
distance of a hundred leagues. 

The infant sons of Dagobert were Sigebert IL 
king of Austrasia, and Clovis II. king of Neustria 
and Burgundy. Pepin and Aga, the mayors of 
tiie palace during their minority, were men of 
g^at capacity, and of an exemplary probity. On 
the death of the former, he was succeeded by his 
son Grimoalde, this important post having, at the 
request of the grandees, become hereditary. It 
thus acquired what constitutes tlie real force of 
monarchies, a direct succession, by the help of 
which the mayors of the palace were enabled, 
dexterously and by degrees, to possess themselves 
of the royal authority. Such was the ascendancy 
of Grimoalde over Sigebert, that, in de&ult oif 
male issue on his side, he prevailed on him to ap- 
point his own son successor to the throne. The 
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ifoeeti) however^ to frastnte this intention, bore 
to Sigd)eit a male infant, who was named Dago* 
bert* The &ther did not long survive this event* 

On the death of Aga, by whom Clevis II. was 
fpveraed, the post of mayor of the palace was 
bestowed on Archambaud, whose pradence and 
anoderation of character, made him fit to com« 
fiiand* He presented to the king a beautiful 
young girl, whom he had purchased of a company 
of English merchants ; for it ought to be noticed 
ihat, in those days, gifts of this description were 
jOMule without either scrufde or hesitation. Ciovis 
•became so highly enamoured of this female, that 
jhe married her, and declared her his queen. He 
had by her three children, who became in the se« 
qaei as obscure and insignificant a^ the &ther, 
whose cmly memorable action was, that, in a time 
of scarcity, he caused to be removed the gold and 
silver plates which ornamented the cofiins of St» 
Denis and his companions, and sold them to pur- 
chase bread for the poor* 

- The laws of the succession were now merely 
tespected for the sake of the formality, all. the 
authority being vested in the mayors. A revolu* 
tion in the state of public afi^ rs could not fail to 
«isue« Accordingly, Gnmoalde had the audacity 
Id avail himself of the momentary adoption of 
liis son Childebert, whom he placed on the throne* 
He was afterwards deposed by the grandees, who 
were dbpleased at his sudden elevation, and who 
had more to dread from the ambition of the Mher 
than from the phantom of royalty he had dethron- 
ed. Oagobert II. who was again invested with the 
supreme authority ; Clotaire III. who died with* 
out issue; and Childeric, his brother; passed 
away like the shadows seoi through a transparent 
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ey* la thdr place) luid wearing in reality the 
diadem, the mayor Ebrouin figured, professedly 
iinder a queen regent, who, however, abandoned 
lo him all the authority. As he disdained to 
govern coojointly with the grandees, in imitatioa 
4of his predecessors, they took up arms i^;ain8t 
bim, and obUged him to retire to a convent. 
He had issued a proclamation by which he 
placed tiie crown on the head of Thierry, who» 
having been in his cradle at the time of the death 
of his &.1her, had had no share in the inherit^icek 
Merely because he had been protected by £bni»h% 
the grandees ordered that Thierry should be dis- 
graced by the loss of his hair, and confined in m 
f&onastery* 

. Clotaire, king of Austrasia, who was called ^ 
the throne, possessed all the apathy of his i»edep> 
cessors, but had, in the first instance, the penetra^ 
tion to bestow his confidence on an accomplished 
statesman, Leger, bishop of Autun, who had beea 
the minister of the queen regent, his mother, and 
who was the principal author of the last revolu- 
tion. His weak and aq)ricious character indinced 
him afterwards to bani^ this minister, and to 
confine him in the very convent in which Ebrouin 
was immured* It followed of necessity that the 
two courtiers in disgrace united tdl their eflfints to 
accomplish his ruin, which he himself took ctax^ 
to hasten. Being left without the aid either of a 
mayor of the palace, or of a minister, the terrors 
of a weak mind, which knew not how to govenii 
led him to acts of cruelty and oppression, to coo- 
solidate his authority. A nobleman, named Bo- 
ctiUon, having one day remonstrated s^;«iitst a 
heavy impost recently levied on the pec^le, who 
had b^ore groaned' oader their burdens, tte 



inonateh ordered his guards to seke on him', andy 
in his presence, to inf^t cm him the pfinishment 
reserved £>r slaves* Bodillon was scourged vfkh 
Tods, but did not utter a single murmur. He wait* 
M a fit moment of revenge ; and, having encouu'' 
tered the king, who was engaged in a hunting par^ 
ty in the forest of Livry, he, in concert with seve- 
ral noblemen who had taken up his quarrel, attack- 
ed and slew Chikleric, together with the queen, 
who was pregnant, and the young prince, Dago- 
bert. Another royal in&nt, who was in the palace 
at the time, afterwards succeeded to the throne. 

The state being thus left without a ruleiV 
Thierry was brought from his convent, and pix>-> 
cbumed king. As a bare forehead was the toke^ 
of a slave, he suffered his hair to grow ; and, to* 
the end that he might reign in safety, as well aH 
to comply with the wishes of the grandees, he ap^ 
pointed a mayor of the palace. It happened,. 
kowdveVf that the bidiop of A«tao> and the im«* 
]Ktuotts Ebrouin, had quitted their convent at tht 
same time. The latter demanded to be rein- 
stated in his ofl&ee and ^gnkies^ to which, he 
pretended, he had as great a right, as that which 
cmbted Thierry to wear the diadem. Havmg^ 
weakened his pretensions, and disgusted theno* 
hility, by the assassination of the individual whose 
^ pest he claimed, he retired to Austrasia, where, 
to raider himself formidalde to his adverseriesr 
iie set up a jMendo Clovis, the pretended son of 
Clotaire IIL He still persisted in demanding hifr 
place, as an inalienable -property ; and, by way 
oi proving that he was without a competitor, 
invested Autnn, seiaed on the unfortunate t^shop, 
and deprived him of his sight* Thierry, intimt<- 
dited by these proceeds^ was constrained to 
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bestew on him the po^t of mBycfV of the pakee» 
The first act of his authority ivas to publish, in 
the style of a .soTcreign prince, a general am- 
nesty, from which, however, he excepted the 
bishop of Autun, whom he accused of the murdti^ 
of Childeric The latter was tried by his brother 
prelates, and sentenced to die. The despotism of 
Ebrouin at length became such, that the nobles, 
to arrest its progress, declared two of their own 
body dukes of Austrasia, with the government of 
whiph kingdom they were invested* They were 
declared rebels by Ebrouin, who marched against - 
them a powerful army* One of them, Martin 
d'Heristal, having surrendered the city of Laon^' 
which was besieged by Ebrouin's troops, was de^ 
capitated ; but his cousin Pepin d'Heristal, from 
whom the kings of the second race afterwards 
claimed their descent, was resolved to fight until 
the last extremity. 

Ebrouin perished in a singular manner. Hai^ 
ing s«[itejiced to a heavy fine the grand master 
of the royal household, who was accused of mal» 
versation, the latter mustered a tnx^ of domes* 
tics from the kitchen and scullery, who dispatehed 
with their knives the haughty mayor of the pa- 
lace, as he was on his way to the Church. Pepin' 
d'Heristal was now solicited by the grandees to 
pass without delay into the Neustrian territory^ 
and take on him the charge of mayor of the pcK 
lace. This being, however, contrary to the wish 
of Thierry, Pepin to<^ care to be accompcmied by« 
a powerful army, by which the loyal Iwces were 
defeated. The king thus fell ulto his handh ao« 
cording to the desire of the nobility, and the pr»» 
nuse tbey had made* 

Pepin, being satisfied with the possesion of- 
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the real'auUiQriQr, left the parade of royalty td^ 
hU .cioWniid ^^sftl* He placed thje kingdom on 
a most re^pectal^le footing ; and, to the end that 
justice might be duly administered in the in<r 
terior, re-established the . convocations of th& 
states, into which the clergy was for the first tim<$r 
introduced* He brought back to their obedience^ 
^e Prisons and Germans, who, perceiving, 
nothi^ more than the shadow of a moi^rchy^ 
&ncied that they could, without difficulty, throw, 
off the yoke of the French* Having fallen, sickr 
bis enemies had the atrocity: to assassinate his 
eldest son, whom he had created duke of Bur- 
gundy* All those who had any share m thi» 
butchery were put to death ; and' on the day of 
their execMtion> he declared his grandson, aged- 
six yeigrs only, mayor of the palace* He died a 
^lort time after this melancholy event, and sik^v- 
having reigned, with great reputation, as the 
substitute of three kings, whose names it is nnne-^ 
ce^sary to cite* 

His:W]dQW e^ie^rci^d the functions of nsayoP|. 
as tutoress of her son, and depositary of thefir^ 
placid in the kingdom* It thus happened that a* 
monarch, replete with health and vigour^ found 
himself under the ctirection of a woman and a 
child* The widow lodged in prison Glmu'les 
Martel, the son of Pepin by a former marriage 3 
while the Action which had been adverse to her ' 
deceased husband, took up arms, to liberate, aa 
tbey said, the sovereign whcHn she held captive, . ' 
hut in reality to elect a mayor of their owa> 
dioice* They expelled both the mother and thei^ 
son, and af^iated Rainfroi, one of their owq> 
partyy to a post which was .more strongly dis-^ 
puted than the throne* On the deatb.of the kini^t 
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iHiicfa happened soon after, the lawful heir, 
Thkfiy, was exckided fram the flttcoeaiioih and* 
the 6on of Chiklefic IL was tahen oat of a ooii^ 
ytmtf and proclaimed Chilperic IL 

ChMrles Martel having escaped from his prtsooy 
Mlowed the example of his &ther, bf in^ien;* 
ttvely demanding Uie post of mayor of the pa- 
lace, as his inherent right* On this occasion the 
aew sovereign, contrary to every expectaticMi^ 
displayed a certain share of courage. He pre« 
pared to take the field, and combat by the side of 
his mayor ; but he was anticipated by Charles 
Martel, who opened the campiugn so successfuUyy 
that he forced him to submit to his conditions.: 
As a compensation to Rainfroi, for the loss of his 
place, he was invested with the duchy of Anglos* 
With respect to the unfortunate monarch, hki 
humiliation affocted him so sensibly, that he died 
of 'grief* 

The convents were at the above time an inex** 
haustible source of royalty. From one of these 
solitary abodes Martel drew an in&nt, named 
Thierry, aged seven years, whom he elevated to 
^e throne of his ancestors, to be enatrfed to go^ 
vern in his name. Such was the policy which, 
notwithstanding, saved the state. By thus keep* . 
ing up the semblance of majesty, he VFaa enabled, 
not only to disconcert all the fectious who were 
jealous of his power, but to stem the torrent of 
a very formidaUe invasion. The Saracens, ^ wii^ 
had already subjugated the Spanish territory, pe^ 
netrated into France. They were led by Ab- 
derame, a consummate general, who commanded 
in the name of the Caliph, ami whose first sue* 
cessful attack vms on Eudes, didce of A^uitain* 
After this victory, his desperate bands were about 



tD pdnetncle into the beart of the kingdom^ wheit 
ClMfks Mand) ^ose vigmiHis gemus aloDft 
e(Mdd have rescued tiie empire from des^tKtioBy 
brought them to a geueral action between Toum 
and PkntieiB* By the dint of cohstant reti^anee- 
mentS) brought firom the interior of Airica, tfaef 
had by this tune become eo numerous and poweiv 
fill) as to insi»re terror in the one- ludf g^ 
Burope. They fought under the banner of tise 
Rew fanaticism^ the religicm of Mahomed^ which: 
inspired such an enthusiasm as to render the uA^ 
diery in a manner invincftde : they were led to 
believe that the war had been commanded by the 
I>ivinity, who had enjoined them to shed the 
latood of the infidels ; and that heaven was ready 
to receive all those who should £sU m battle. It 
IS not surprising that such powerful ineentives^ 
acting on an ignorant and ferodous multitude} 
should in a little time have achieved the conquest 
of Asia and Africa* But for Charies Martei^ £u» 
rope might have shared the same fate*. In spite 
of the ability of thmr chief, who disputed the 
gioond with the utmost braver]^, he defeated the 
Moors, and compelted tiiiem to retreat* They 
rallied some time after in the vicinity of Nar- 
bonne } but were again defeated, and at length 
driven out of the French territory* 

The result of these important and splendid vic^ 
tones was, that, on the death of Eudes^' duke of 
Aquitsun, his son and suecesaor was called upon 
to take the oaths of allegiance, not to his kings 
but to Charies Martel, who thus impticitly ash> 
aumed the soveKign authority* That he would 
expressly have done this on the death of Thierry, 
wiuch speedily foUowed, b not difficult to infer 
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from his negating to appoint a succesflon Pope 
Gregoire IIL» to the end that he mi^t pretiiil 
oD him to declare war against the emperor Leoay 
whom he taxed with heresy^ as well as ^iiist the( 
Lombards^ sent him secret offers to invest him- 
with the regal dignides^ for which puipose he 
was, in the first instance^ to be proclaimed coc^ul' 
(^ Rome* Death, howerer, which carriedoff, in 
the course of the same year, the pope, Uie em« 
peror, and Charles Martel, disconcerted thi& 
splendid project. 

The latter, when he was sensible of his ap-; 
proaching dissolation, divided the kingdom amcmg 
his children, whose inheritance it was considered, 
not only by himself, but by the nation at large* 
He bestowed Austi^a^a on Carloman ; and on 
Pepin, surnamed the ahort^ Neustria and Bur-» 
gundy* In this state the interregnum continued 
for some time without any murmurs* The two 
brothers were cordially united, and acted in con* 
cert on aU particular occasions* Carloman vi- 
sited his Austrasian dominions, to reform a va* 
liety c^ abuses ; and, among other innovaticma, 
intraduced the custom of dating the civil and re- 
ligious acts from the epoch of the incarnation* 
He governed with great prudence and circum<* 
specti<»i ;. as did likewise his brother Pepin^ who 
was, notwidistanding, obliged to resort to a stra» 
tagem, to render his authority secure* Having 
perceived a strong spirit of ctiscontent among the 
nobility, he, with great address and presence of 
mind, brought a state puitftet from behind the 
scene, and placed him on the throne* This mock 
sovereign, in whose name he found it most politic 
to govern^ was ChilderiC) the son of Chilpow II* 



However the two brothers might be deposed to 
remain tranquil, in the enjoyiiient of the posses* 
Mons whi^ had Men to them, they had a mother- 
in-law who was resolved to disconcert their plans. 
She was nieee to the duke of Bavaria, and, at the 
time of the faUser's dea^, was immured in a con«r 
vent, from which she contrived to effect her ea* 
cape* She repaired to the court of Bavaria^' 
where she promoted a marriage between the didie^ 
her uncle, and the uster of the young princes^ 
whose consent she was not solicitous to obtain. 
The duke, anticipating the probable issue of thti^ 
union, formed a powerful league to oppose to the 
brothers, who shortly ai^er manifested their hos^ 
tile intentions, and marched against him in pep* 
son. The contending armies were s^sarated by^ 
arxver. The Bavarian troc^», and their aUies, 
kept on the defenuve, to weary out their c^nemieS) 
Mid force them to retreat. Tlus would have been^ 
on their side, a complete victory. PepiA waaqoite 
at a loss what com-se to take, when Carloman fdl 
on a stratagem which has ^ce been often tried 
with success. He had the river sounded in seve* 
sal places, and found it fordi^le both above and 
bdow the camp. He now caused ires to be' 
lighted around the tents, as if the soldiers had 
been inactive ; and having divided the army inte 
two colunms, each of them crossed the river at a 
particular point, in such a way.as that they were 
suddenly in presence of the enemy, whom they at- 
taokol to the right and lefb The duke and his 
alliea were defeated ; and the mother^in*law once 
nsore lodged in a convent, where she remained 
until her df st ht 
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CaiionMO tmd Pepiiiivere suooessful m sB tbc^ 
enterprises, and.repeiled the attacks of the Saxomy 
as well as of several odier nations of Germa- 
ny. In the enjofinent of an elevated rank, wiuch 
victory ensured to him, Carloman was, however, 
sensible of all the nullity of human greatness^ 
His heroical quidities were combined with an ex^ 
treme mildness of deposition, which caused him 
to lament the cruel necessity imposed on falm, ift 
the exercbe of the supreme authority, of repres- 
sing by rigorous measures the licentiousness and 
i^idacity of those he governed* He acoordkig^ 
surrendered his dominions to his brother PepiOf 
and retired to the monastery of Monte Cassino, 
in Italy, where he spent the remainder of h» 
days in a devout and tranquil retirement. 
. Pepin had a brotla^r-in-law, named Gri^Eenv 
whose character was very different fh>m his own» 
Afbr the above event, he lodged him in his pa* 
lace, and bestowed on him several marks of hiff- 
particular favour, in return for which he ex^pm* 
enced the basest ingratitude* GrLffian al l^gtb 
broke out into open rebellion, and formed a league 
with the duke of Saxony, who recdved him witk 
open arms. The address aS Pepin obliged him, 
however, to make overtures for a peace, which he 
intended to break on the first opportunity, as no- 
thing less than the overthrow of his bene&ctof 
could satisfy his restless and turbulent disposition. 

On the death of the duke of Bavaria, i»is wi« 
dow, who, ai^ has been already noticed, had es- 
caped from the convent with the mother-in-law of 
Pepin, aod who had thus engaged the latter in a 
war, invited GrifTon to her territories* He came |> 



tmAf lo e^ttce. the confidence which wis to be i^ 
.|K»ed in him, sdzedon her person^ and on that of 
her infimt son^ caw»ing himsetf to be proclaimed 
duke- o£ Bavarisu Pepin conducted himself, on 
this oec8si(Hi9 with great d^ity, as well as mode^ 
xatioQ* Instead of punishing him as a rebel bf 
.whom a solemn treaty had b^n m£racted, and as 
fiaK who had iinlawfoUy deprived oi their posses- 
sons a widow and &tfaerless in&nt, he exhorted 
hamf by every persuasion, to lay aside his usurp^- 
ed authority* To gratify in some measure his 
komi&ss ambition, he tendered to him twelve 
csQunties in the kingdom of Neustria, which GrifL 
.fon. accepted with every appar^it submission, but 
still harbouring the most implacable hatred against 
his brotheivin*law« 

The. insurrections he endeavoured to excite 
were suppressed without difficulty ; and Pepin, to 
grasp at the regal dignities, had only one obstacle 
taremove» The unfortunate Childeric was ac« 
cordingly sent into banishment ; and thus termi- 
nated tibe dynasty of the first rape of kbgs* 



CHAPTER IL 

EiuMahmtnt of the ISr^a of the aeamdraee^ to the 
extinction of the Houee of CharlemMgne* 

* 

PEPIN had every advantage on his nde, 
when he ascended the throne. He ^' 
WMi in the flower of his age, in his twenty* 



aeventb yeur^ respected and belo^mU He h$A 
ingratiated himaelif with the dukes and peers of 
the kingdonii as well as with the bishops and 
clergy. He was aflable and courteous to all the 
jranks of the people ; and united to these amiable 
and conciliatory qualities, an ardent courage^ and 
a most consummate prudence. Is it therefore 
surprising that Childeric should have been depose 
ed, ^thout a dissentient voice in the national aa- 
sembly which was convened to deliberate on pub<- 
lic affairs ? 

To attain this high elevation) Pepin was, how- 
ever, obliged to resort to policy, in aid of his 
courage* He had kept up a constant intercourse 
with the popes, and had contributed to i^^randize 
the ecclesiastical authority. He was thus enabled 
to escplain himself on a very delicate point. Hav- 
ing sounded the sentiments of the sovereign pon- 
tiff, he beseeched him, as if he had a pang of con* 
science which he alone could allay, to resolve the 
following question : whether it was better to de- 
legate the royal authority to a being absolutely in* 
capable of reigning, and who, nevertheless, had 
the name of king, than to transfer it to an indivi- 
dual who was very capable of reiening, but who 
wanted the name ? The pope decided in fiivour of 
the niost worthy. 

When on the -throne, Pepin was not less acdve 
than while he was concerting the measures which 
led to his elevation. The Saxons having again 
revolted, he reduced them to obedience, and ob- 
liged them to adhere to the established treaties* 
The Saracens, who still occupied the southern 
provif^ces, having threatened a new irruption into 
his states, he forced them to retrograde, and 
thus extended the limits of his own dominions. 



The papal territory was next invaded by the 
Lombai^8« He marched into Italy ; and their 
defeat was so highly gratifying to the pope, that 
his holiness issued a peremptory mandate to the 
French, never to chuse a sovereign out of the 
race of Pepin. 

Rome having been afterwards laid siege to by 
the Lombards, who were not long in breaking the 
treaty which had been dictated by force, the 
affHghted pope dispatched a messenger to Pepin, 
with a letter from St* Peter, dated in heaven. In 
this* letter he was called on, in the name of the 
angels and saints in paradise, to defend the holy 
see, which was in danger. In case of obedience, 
victory and eternal life were to be secured to him ; 
but, in the event of a refusal, he was threatened 
with affliction in this world, and torments in the 
next. The s^ritof the age is nicely depicted in 
this letter, on the recdpt of which, Pepin, who 
was anxious to preserve the patrimony of St. 
Peter for his successors, again passed into Italy^ 
and compelled the Lombarc^ to subscribe to the 
most humiliating conditions. He then laid on the 
tomb of St. Peter, in the guise of a donation, the 
keys of all the cities restored to the pope, as a 
polite reply to the letter with which he had been 
honoured by the holy apostle. 
* The death of his brother-ih-Iaw, Griffon, deli- 
vered him from a turbulent spirit by whom his 
designs might have been thwarted ; insomuch 
tiiat the sequel of his reign was equally glorious 
with the commencement. His prodigious activity 
led him from one extremity of the kingdom to 
ttkt other. In regulating the internal affairs of 
the nation, he was as anxiotu to prevent abases, 
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as he was ihfiexibie in pomshiBg those? MpfiowetV 
guilty of them. He was particularly attentive to 
the convocation of the fikdda (pteas,) by which Ihs 
subjects were secured in their ifnmunities and jm^- 
vileges. In carrying the war into Aquitain, he 
was as successful as on every other similar ocea* 
sion ; and recovered that fine province, whkh 
had been detached from the crown of Fralicei 
He died at the age. of fifty-four yeat*s, of a dropsy 
of the chest. During his illness, he had hitnsetf 
convejred to Tours, to the tomb of St. Martin^ 
whose aid he implored, i^ut without efficacy.' The 
reputation of the saint was thus diminished in the 
view of the people. 

The death of Pepin was re^rded-as a public 
calamity. All the orders of the state were pre* 
sent at his obseqiues, and were loud in t'he ex- 
pression of their grief. France had ne^fel* as yet 
been governed by a prince who was gifted widl 
an equal share of prudence, wisdom, and acti- 
vity. He possessed so essentially the qualities of 
a monarch, that, in his Hie time, no one was ever 
heard to call him an usurper. He was short ill 
stature^ his height not having exceeded fourleet, 
four inches, English measure; but this defect 
was compensated by an unccmlmon strength and 
vigour of body. Having been informed that se- 
veral of his courtiers had sfecretly ridiculed his 
diminutive size, he invited them on the fellbwiiig 
day to be present at the spectacle of a battle be- 
tween a lion and a bull. The sovereign was on a 
scaiFold, surrounded tfy the whole of his court* 
The two combatants having been let loose, the 
Hon leaped furiously on* his adversary, whom he 
overthrew. ^* Is there any one among you," ex- 



claimed the Idogj ^ who has s^fifident resdhitioo 
to oblige the lion to let go his hold ?" A dead 
«ilenee prevailed* ''The task, then, shall be 
mine," said P^in, elevating his voice; and, leap- 
ing into the amphitheatre vtdth his drawn swonl, 
he made up to the lion, cut off his head with a 
blow, and returned tranquilly to his seat* In 
{Kkssing through the croud of wondering spectators, 
he was heaiid to say : '' David was small, but he 
slew Goliath, who was a giant." Such traits of 
Btreng^ and prowess, observes a celebrated 
French writer, are not to be met with in our de- 
-generate days* * 

Another curious anecdote, which belongs to 
-the reig^ of Pepin, is recorded in history* Con^ 
Btantinus Copronymus, the emperor of Constanti- 
nople, presented an organ, the first that had been 
Been in France, to that monarch, who bestowed 
It on the church of St. Cornelius at Compeigne* 
On its being touched for the first time, a woman, 
who was present, was so surprised and charmed 
with the tones which it emitted, that she fell into 
a fit from which she could not be recovered* So 
extraordinary a death, which displays the pro- 
found sensibility of the soul, is not undeserving 
of the observation of the philosophical reader* 

Charles and.Carloman were the successors of 
their father, whose dominions they shared* This 
partition threatened to be productive of mischiefe 
similar to those which had marked the progress 
of the first race of kings ; but the death of 
Carloman speedily occurred, to ensure the public 
tranquillity* This prince was dark, insidious, 
and mistrustful in his disposition ; but the charac- 
ter of Charies was altogether different* Frank, 
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generous, and displaying a noble audacity, nature 
had endowed him with all the gifts which could 
conciliate the affections of his subjects, by whom 
he was equally respected and beloved* Unlike 
his father, he was tall in stature. His idr was at 
once courteous and dignified ; his body robust 
and finely formed ; his eye keen and penetrating ; 
and his countenance open and prepossessing* He 
announced, in short, the warrior, the conqueror, 
and the politician. 

Having become, at the age of tweiity-five years, 
by the death of his brother, the sole master of 
the French monarchy, the impulsion of his tow- 
ering genius was freed from every shackle. To 
infuse a military spirit into the nation, he re-estab- 
lished the ancient assemblies of the field of Mars ; 
and, bestowing on them the title of parliaments, 
delegated to them a portion of Mis authority, by 
constituting them the members of the legislation. 
The generals, nobles, and dignified clergy, were 
thus invested with powers which rendered the 
government aristo-monarchical. In resorting to 
this measure of state policy, he laboured under 
no apprehension as to his own security, seeing 
that he was sqre of governing every where, by 
the force of his genius, and the greatness of his 
character. His exalted qualities eventually ac- 
quired him the title of Charlemagne (Carolus 
Magnus) by which we shall in future distinguish 
him. 

Each of the national parliaments, whose inte* 
rests were inseparable from those of the people, 
resembled a Roman senate. The French, proud 
of possessing a part of the legislative authority, 
acted with firmness, and wiUi an elevation of 
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character, which insi»i*ed, in all the ranks, aa 
ardent glow of courage* They displayed, in the 
territory of the ancient Gauls, for the first timet 
a true and energetic love of their country. Fol- 
lowing the footsteps of their sovereign, who led 
them on to victory, they bore, without murmur^ 
ing, the toils and perils of long and obstinate 
wars, which, under any other leader, would have 
wearied out their patience. Thus it was that 
Charlemagne was enabled, in the event, to give 
more than a double extenuon to his empire* The 
whole of Gaul, Italy, Uie vast territory which 
extends from the Rhine to the Vistula,* and to the 
Baltic, together with a great part of Spain, fell 
under his powerful domination* 

Charlemagne divorced his consort, to form an 
alliance with Didier, king of the Lombards, whose 
daughter he married* The father havfng, how- 
ever, very indiscreetly afforded too open a protec- 
tion to the widow and children of Carloman, with 
a view to the possession of a part of the domi- 
nions which had belonged to the defunct mo- 
narch, a new divorce ensued* Enraged at this hu* 
nuliation, Didier made overtures to Pope Adrian I*, 
whom he tiied to bring over to his projects* 
Having foiled in the attempt, he attacked the pa* 
pal territory, and endeavoured to seize on the 
person of the pope, who solicited Charlemagne to 
hasten to his succour* The latter crossed the 
mountains, entered Italy, and having dethroned 
•his adversary, of whose sovereignty he took pos* 
session, was declared by the pope king of Italy, 
and patrician of Rome* The latter dignity ap- 
proached very nearly to that of emperor. 

He entertained a most implacable hatred 
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against the Saxons, whom he persecuted fbr thirty- 
years, with a cruelty which made him depart al« 
together from his wonted character of generosity 
and elevation of mind. It appears that he could 
not pardon them, because they possessed a courage 
equal to his own, by which they were rendered 
Impatient of a foreign yoke, such as the one he 
wished to impose on them. Apprehending that 
Christianity would be an in&llible mean to subdue 
their bold and impetuous character, he had no 
sooner brought them under some degree of sub- 
jection, than he sent among them zealous mis- 
sionaries, and employed every possible expedient 
to engage them to consent to the ceremony of 
baptism. As persuasives had but little ^effect, it 
was at length deemed necessary to resort to acts 
of cruelty. Four thousand of them, who refused 
to submit, were butchered, in ^e day, on the 
banks of a small river which dischargts itself 
into the Oder. This act, and others of a similar 
atrocity, instigated the Saxons agsun to take up 
arms. They were finally subjugated, and dis- 
persed in different parts of the state^ of their viR<> 
dictive and merciless oppressor. It is to be la- 
mented that so foul a blot should have been cast 
on the reputation of a sovereign, yvhost conduct 
was exemplary on every occasion in which the 
wretched Saxons were not concerned. He paeified 
several of the Italian states ; appeased the quar- 
rels of the little potentates, who were prepared to 
assail each other ; prevented, whenever an op- 
portunity offered itself, the effusion of blood ; 
concluded several glorious and useful treaties.; 
and, finally, established the tranquillity of his vast 
domains. 



' He subdued the Saracens, those eternal enemies 
of christiamty, who, having once found their wajr 
into Europe, made incursions from time to timcy 
and kept the nations in a constant state of terror. 
He conquered Austria and Hungary, united the 
duchy of Bavaria to the crown of France, and 
captured the islands of Majorca and Minorca* 
But what was still more important and useful to 
France, was the barrier he opposed to the fury of 
the Northern bands, whose descents on the coasts 
were constantly marked by extraordinary ravages 
and disasters* 

* He possessed too much penetration not to fore- 
see, that the north would in a little time pour 
forth new legions of the fierce banditti who had . 
^already laid waste the greater part of Europe* 
To guard against their migrations, he gave orders 
•for the construction of vessels, or rather of boats 
with an extraordinary lengtli of keel, which, be- 
ing constantly majined and armed, were stationed 
at the entrances Of the rivers* The coasts were 
every wherd guarded by these boats, which were 
calculated for attack as well as for defence, and 
the line of which extended from the mouth of the 
Tiher to the extremity of Germany* Europe 
was thus protected by the vigilance of Charle- 
magne, whose principal aim was to throw up a 
mound against an impetuous torrent, the course 
of which might, without the utmost prudence and 
Vigilance, sweep every thing before it* Enters 
taining, as he did, a presentiment of futui^e disas^ 
ters, he frequently reconmiended to his sons not 
to neglect this bulwark ; but when their deplora- 
.ble divisions had broken down the dike he had 
been at so much piuns to establish, the provinces 
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became a prey to the most desolating incurskms ; 
the ravages were general ; and the rirers of France 
were swollen with blood* 

Charlenmgtie, who was constantly in action^ ii^ 
i&tead of confiding in the reports of others, was 
enabled to see that his orders were punctually 
executed. The condition of his subjects was 
constantly in his view. In one place he orde^red 
the repuirs of a highway ; in another, the cod« 
struction of a bridge, or the means the be^t calcu« 
lated to render a river navigable ; and in another, 
ag^in, he afforded the necessary aid to agriculture 
and commerce* It was not possible to deceive a 
sovereign who thus heard and saw for himself* 
Each of the provinces partook, in its turn, of hit 
benefits ; and the print of his majestic footsteps 
gave life and vigour to every part^of the kingdom* 
He was a great enemy to luxury, ^nd never made 
any display which might be said to border on 
royal magnificence, unless when he held his gene^ 
ral assemblies at Aix-la-Chapelle. On all other 
occasions his dress, table, and attendants re- 
sembled those of a private individual* When he 
saw any of his courtiers sumptuously clad in silks 
and costly furs, he was sure to invite them to a 
hunting party, in the course of which he led them 
into the wilds and forests* On their return he 
would not allow them to change their dress, 
which the thorns had lacerated. " Observe," said 
he, " the condition in which you are, while my 
« sheepskin cloak, which I turn to either side, 
*< according to the state of the Weather, is as 
^ sound as it was yesterday. Leave silks and fine- 
" ry to women* The dress of a man is for use, 
** and not for shew.** 
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In the pursuit of his military career, Charle- 
magne had to encounter but one reverse, which oc- 
curred a^er he had conquered all the territory situat- 
ed between the Pyrenees and the Eber* In recrosa* 
ing the mountains, his rear g^ard was attacked 
by the Gascons, who made a dreadful slaughter of 
his troops in the valley of Roncevaux* On this oc- 
casion his nephew, the celebrated Roland, lost his 
life ; and this disastrous event laid the foundation 
of the poem of Ariosto, entitled << Orlando Furi- 
oso*" While at Ratisbon, he had afterwards to 
encounter one of the greatest misfortunes which 
can befal humanity* He was awakened in the 
night by a priest, who came to announce to him a 
conspiracy, at the head of which was his eldest 
son. The conspirators had assembled in a churchy 
to deliberate on a plan for the assiftsination of their 
sovereign, whilft the priest in question was in a 
remote comer at his prayers* They were con- 
victed and put to death, with the exception of the 
unnatural monster of a son, who was imprisoned 
in a monastery* 

Charlemagne was accustomed to pass annually 
from the Pyrenees into Germany, and thence to 
Italy* In approaching Rome on one of these jour- 
nies. Pope L^o III* who had been newly elected, 
but who was not firmly seated in the pontifical 
chair, dispatched a messenger to meet him, with 
the keys of 'the confession of St* Peter, and the 
standard of the city of Rome* From this union 
of religious and military attributes, it was evident 
that the Roman patrician, Charlemagne, was on 
the eve of becoming emperor* Accordingly, 
on Christmas-day, which was then the day of 



the new year, being present at the service 
^^' of the mass, and on his knees before the 
altar, the pope came suddenly behind him, 
and placed on his head the crown of the Caesars* 
Instantly the roof of the temple was made to re* 
echo with the exclamations of Long live Charle-' 
nuignej crovmed by the hand of God I Victory to the 
pacific emperor of ihe Romans I He was now seat- 
ed on a throne, which had been prepared for the 
occasion, and, the patrician's cloak having been 
taken off, was clad in the imperial habit* The 
pope prostrated himself before him three times* 
By this coronation, an august title, which had lain 
dormant for several centuries, was revived* It 
did not, however, restore to Rome, once the ca- 
pital of the world, its ancient splendour* 

Nicephorus, *the emperor of the East, was 
compelled to acknowledge Charlemagne in his 
new quality of emperor of the West* So great 
was his renown, that the caliph Aaron Raschild, 
sovereign of Persia, sent him several presents, as 
tokens of his esteem and admiration* Among 
these presents was a clock which struck the hours, 
the first that had been seen in France* An am- 
bassador having been sent, i^ return, by Charle- 
magne to the king of Persia, the latter ceded to 
him the property of the portion of the Holy 
Land in which the tomb of Christ is contained* 
This circumstance contributed not a littk to im<- 
pel the Christian nations to the celebrated, cru- 
sades, of which we shall hereafiier have occasioi| 
to speak* 

Notwithstanding a vigorous and robust temi^ 
perament, Charlemagne now began to feel a sen^ 



■ible decay, which was not 90 nioch the ^fifect of 
an advanced period of life, as of the anremitting 
fiitigues attendant on his joumies, and on the 
militaiy operations whi<ii he headed in person* 
He accordingly drew up an act, regulating the 
partition of his dominions between his three sons ; 
and this testament -he placed under the safeguard 
of the French nobility, and the special protection 
of the church of Rome* This precaution was, 
howerer, unnecessary, as he had shortly after the 
misfortune to lose two of his sons. He delegated 
to the survivor, Louis, afterwards surnamed the 
JDebonairej a portion of the imperial dignities, to 
the end that the nation might preserve the advan- 
tages It had derived from his conquests, over which 
his infirmities prevented him from keeping, as 
heretofore, a jealous and watchfol eye. He at the 
same time caused his grandson, Bernard, the na- 
tural son of Pepin, to be proclaimed king of Italy. 
He died at the advanced age of seventy-one years, 
and was buried in the church of Aix-la-ChapeBei 
his fevouiite residence. 

Charlemagne founded several seminaries of 
learning, suppressed mendicity, and established a 
fixed and invariable price for com. The meanest 
of his subjects were thus enabled to provide against 
their wants, and all murmurings, on this head, 
were banished. He formed the vast project of a 
canal, which was intended to unite the Danube 
with the Rhine, and thus to establish a communi- 
cation between the ocean and the Euxhie sea. So 
great was the glory of his name, and such the 
extent of his conquests, that it appeared as if his 
posterity had merely to coUeet at leisure the fruit 
of this superb uiheritance, and to maintain them- 
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sdvesy by their inherent force) in the devated pOf 
sitioQ in which they were placed. It was sooa 
discovered, however, that there was no longer a 
Charlemagne on the throne ; and that the destinf 
of empires too often depends on a single individuals 

Louis, his successor, did not possess any of the 
heroical qualities of his illustrious father* Oa 
his accession to the empire he was aged thirty- 
six years, and had three sons, Lothaire, Pepin, 
and Louis. He appointed the eldest to succeed 
to the imperial dignities, and at the same time, 
created Pepin king of Aquitain, and Louis kii^ of 
Bavaria. He was tlie more eager to do this, be- 
cause he entertained well-founded apprehensions^ 
that the turbulent spirit of the grandees would, 
after his death, throw obstacles in the way of the 
legitimate succession. 

The first disaster of his reign was the open hos- 
tility of Bernard, who governed in Italy, con- 
formably to the will of Charlemi^e, but who, 
not being satisfied with his inheritance, formed 
the daring project of dethroning his uncle. He 
had been instigated to this by the French nobi- 
lity, by whom Louis was represented as too im- 
potent to wield the imperied sceptre. Bernard 
accordingly assembled an army, and seized on 
the passage of the Alps. On this occasion Louis 
acted with more firmness and vigour than was to 
have been expected. He marched in person to 
quell the rebellion. The eclat of the imperial 
arms, on which Charlemagne had stamped so 
high a character, terrified the party of Bernard, 
by whom the important post of the Alps was pre- 
cipiUtely abandoned. The Italian army was duh 
pe^ed, and the authors of the revolt were the 
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fMst foi*ward to abandon the young prince, nrho 
was made prisoner, with the whole of his attend- 
ants. His accompHees, who were discovered to 
be the principal ministers and counsellors of Lou* 
is, were put to death, with the exception of the 
biriiops, whose sacred chliracter was respected. 
With respect to Bernard himself, who had been 
led away by the artfiil insinuations of the French 
courtiers, and by the impetuosity of his youth, for 
he was only nineteen years of age, his merciless 
unde ordered his ey€s to be put out. To this 
cruel operation he fell a victim three days after. 
The kingdom of Italy was thus united once more 
to the Imperial dommions. 
' Louis, the cruelty of whose nature was equal 
to the imbecility of his character, felt, notwith- 
standing, a degree of eonscientious remorse for 
the death of his nephew, for which he endeavour- 
ed to atone by a public penitence. This did not 
prevent him, however, from keeping in captivity 
the brothers of his victim, aldiough their inno- 
cence was manifest* The consequence of this ill- 
dmed severity was, that he made enemies of all' 
tiiose who had hitherto afforded him their sup- 
port. Revolts broke out in several parts of his 
dominions ; and, in the perplexity which ensued, 
he was so blind as to call into the administration 
two of the bishops who had had a principal share 
in the conspiracy of Bernard. In the mean time, 
the coasts of the ocean were ravaged by the North- 
ern bands ; the Italian isles were exposed to the 
iacursions of the Saracens, who carried fire and 
devastation to the gates of Rome ; the Bretons, 
actuated by the independence by which they have 
always distinguished, broke out into open 
Vol. XXIIL G 



t^volt ', thft subjugated terrkorf ei Fnoul tliiwp 
offito galling y(^ } aad) at the foot of Uie Pyve^ 
oeesy Uie Gascons put themielves at the head of 
a daring leadert to assert tbeir ixyured rights* 

The popes, despisiog his authorityt took eonp 
secutivdy possesion of the ponti&»d throm^ 
without callu^ on him to confirm their etectiona* 
His first queen held him in captive chaioS) be* 
trayed him, and forced him <o divest himself c£ 
thelsest part of his possesmns, which he sun^Oi* 
dered to three ungrateful sons, whom she had 
taught to despise their fii^her and sovereign* On 
her death he took anoth^ queen, Judith of Bar 
varia, who was not content with lUshonouring his 
bed, but, setting all decency at defiance, forced 
him to bestow the post of prime minister on the 
adulterer* The issue of this marriage was a soOt 
named Charles, and afterwards sumamed the 
bald, whose birth was accompanied by all the 
scourges which can ajSBict the human race, mA 
which seemed to presage that he himself would 
be one day the scouige of his country. As he 
came into the world {iter the partition had beea 
made to the sons of the first bed, the empire was 
once more dismembered, as soon as he had aO- 
tsdned the age of ten years, to pro'^de him an 
inheritance ; and the possessions of his brothers^ 
ia-law were broken in upon* The latter threw (^ 
every deg^e of filial respect* They accused their 
father of having tacitly assented to the adulterf 
of his queen, by the appointment of the count <wf 
Barcelona, the presumed adulterer, loathe office 
of high chamberlain, which gave him a constant 
access to her person* Having, by this calumnf » 
which was industriousl; circulated, weaJimd 



•h€ authority of tbe fetber^ they tixA up trmis 
against him, and proceeded to open acts of vio« 
lenee* The pope, ^o traa ca^ on aa a inedl« 
aitor in thia annatvral atruggle, betrayed the ere*> 
dirious Louis into the hands of his children, his 
most mrtignaot persecutors* The empress, Ju- 
dMi, whose marriage was dechired null, had her 
head shaved, and was condemned to the cloisters* 
The sentence pronounced against her infiint son, 
Charles, was, that he should be confined in the 
forest of Ardennes* 

The eldest of the rebel sens, Lothaire, had his 
ftHher led captive to Compiegne^ whence he was 
conveyed to Soissons, to be tried by thirty pre^- 
lates. This ceremony took place in the cathedral 
church of Notre Dame, in that city. The arch* 
Ushop of Reims pot into his hands a list ofhia 
deKnquencies, which he was obliged to confess 
aloud, thus accufling himself of sacrilege, homi* 
dde, penury, and other crimes. He was not 
only condeimied ; but the bishops asserted that, 
aahe had violated the origimd partition of his 
territories, he was himself the author of the ca« 
temides to which his sul^ects had been exposed* 
It was difiknlt for him to reply to this accusa- 
^n, sedhg that his wdAuiess and indecision were 
the real causes of the civil wars which had en- 
toed ; and he therefore submitted to a publie pe- 
Biienee. A haircloth having been spread before 
the altar, Us belt and sword were taken off, to- 
gether wkh die mifitary iangnia which he wore 
at the moment* While he lay pnoatrate on the 
earth, he was clad in a shirt of sackcloth, and in 
the bhtckgown ofapemteBtyWMeii, being once 
put ott) he was to wear for Sfo* He was after*' 
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' wanis kd to a snudl odly orpriaon, teilt agaiiist 
the wall of a church, but to luurrow and loir^ 
that it rather resembled a tomb, than the abode 
of a liying being. He vns there fed on barlef 
bread and water, receiving the light smd aiv 
through a small aperture, by which he waa ea^ 
abled to hear the mass, and receive the sacra^ 
meots, the only conacdations allowed to him. 

A sudden and unexpected revolution was, how* 
ever, shortly brought about in his favour. The 
grandees and military oflBcersi^ distinction, wha 
had, in the first instance, been moat indignant 
at his conduct, solicited Lothaire to release him 
from his captivity* The brothers of the latteTf 
Pepin, and Louis, joined in this request, but inef« 
fectually, Lothaire still insisting that the aen* 
teaoe was not his, but that of the national <fiet» 
The result was, that the troops, on each side, took 
the field. While the armies were drawn up in 
battle array, to decide this great quarrd, woni 
was brought that the emperor requested to leav« 
his prison for an instant. PermissioQ halving been 
granted to that effect, he was led by his guarda 
into the midst of the hostile ranks, whom he be* 
steched, in the name of the Divinity, of nature^ 
and of the country, tp spare the blood they were 
preparing to spill on his account. Provided they 
would still preserve the peace, he added that he 
would consent to remain in captivity until the 
t^mination of his wretched existence* Lothaire 
Wfts inflexible ; but his two brothers, by resort* 
Ibg to a stratagem, contrived to hem him in, so as 
to compel him to retreat with his troops. 

The emperor having been thus liberated by twicn 
of his sons, who had in the first instance con- 



tfxied agBmst iMoa, iDcxiOQeft wHktiusir m^ 
and impiacabie brother^ Hie dladeto and nit)i^r3r 
inaigDia wem lestorad to Yam. m tbe chofcb of 
Su I>eni% in Clinch idl tbe nMSksf of France 
were assembled in full ccTCflnonf^ at if a new cor 
fonation had been tbaoX to take place* Lotfaaivef. 
indhig Mmwlf deserted bf all his pardaansi^ ssid 
unable to withstand the formidable forces whidi. 
were preparii^ to iarvade hts tenitor^^ was com* 
pdMt in Ins torn, to prostrate hisMetf before fai» 
fotber, who was seated on a throne in the centre 
a£ the Imperial encampment. He was pardoned^ 
an comtition ^Stiak he slwold instantly quit Francei 
ne^er to retam from hia Itahan dominionft with* 
out «i esqiresa pcffmiasion. To dds ei^;age* 
nnent he was bound bf oath ; and, as a fiirCher se^ 
cority, the passages into Italy were guarded \tf 
strong garrisons*- 

Tlw empress Jodidiy who had been Hbnrated: 
finoBA the oonyent, took occasion to plead in fii» 
wmr of her sen Chuiesy to whose partidoo tha 
weak monarch, her hurtiafidy added the kkgdooi 
af NcQstna* This impmdent step soon came to 
tiie knowledge of tiie three brothers, who again* 
imted in a formidable league agunst their fotiber* 
Their interests were now bec^oe common and 
inseparable ; but when they were on the eye of 
recommencing the war, Pepin died* i^iother in- 
discretioB followed: the inheritance of the de* 
ceased was, at the instigation of JodBthj likewise 
bestowed on Charles- 
Louis, king of Bavaria, the third son by^ tiie.' 
former marriage, having taken up arms to invade 
France^ oa pretext that by this new award his in- 
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tisroiU» were ptailiwrly affected ; and tbe graiMlec» 
of Aquitaiiiy the sovereignty his deceased brother 
had possessed) having declared in his fiivour ; the 
wretched emperor hiA father, now aged and in- 
Smif was compelled to take the field against him» 
He soon fell sick fitim &tigue ; and with this 
illness superstition Uended its terrorsi to hasten 
his diss^ution. Two comets, and a considerable 
eclipse of the stini were seen at the same ^mcb 
£ntertaining a firm persuasion that the planetsi 
in their celestial revolutions^ pcunted out the fiute 
of the princes of the earth, he saw his death 
written in the firmament* He therefore refused 
.10 take any nourishment, and died of inanition* 
When he found his end approaching, he set aside, 
for Lothaire, a sword and a golden sceptre, the 
emblems of the empire which he left to hiin, on 
^condition, however, diat he should alude by the 
partition in favour of prince Charles* As he did 
not make any mention of his son Louis of Ba- 
varia, it was intimated to him, that,^ as a chrift- 
tian, he ought not to depart this life without be* 
stowing on him his pardon* The dying monarch 
shook his hoary locks, and, pointing to them with 
emotion, replied : ^< / fiardon Mm ; hut you rmof 
iellhimy that it 19 he who has brought dornn my grey 
ktdra with sorrow to the grave," 

Three rival brothers, each of them at the head 
of an army, prepared to dispute the inheritance 
of their fiither, before he was entombed : such 
was the funeral pomp of Xx)uis, whose obsequies 
were doomed to be sprinkled with blood* His 
sons had tormented him in his life time : they 
ha4 dismembered, in his view? the vast empire q£ 



Cliarleiiuif;iie« They were now atx>ut to idffiel ft 
punishinent on themselves, and to gather tke dis^ 
wtrous fruits of their cUscord and cupiditf • 

' Lotiiaire, being confirmed in the title of «n^- 
peror, ainied at tihe possession of die whole of hit 
ftdier's territories, and endeavoured to deprive of 
their inheritance l^s brcthers Louis and Charles, 
who assembled all their forces to vindicate their 
rights* This great family quarrel was decided on 
the plains of Fontenai* The confiict was ter- 
rible, and the ground disputed with an ob*- 
stinacy of which few examples are to be found 
in the sangmnary records of war* Historians 
agree in stating, that a hundred thousand men 
fell on this occasion* Lothaire viras defeated, and 
obliged to betake himself to fiight* He had in* 
standy recourse to the Saxons, who had been sb 
cruelly persecuted by Charlemagne, and tendered 
to them his permission to return to paganism, proh* 
vided they would aid him in spilling the blood of 
his brothers, for which he so ardently thirsted* 
They gladly .abjured chrisdariity, embraced their 
idols with a new enthusiasm, and flocked in pro- 
digious numbers to the standard of Lothaire, who 
was, however, forced, in spite of this scandalous 
recourse, to consent to the partition* The gran- 
dees, wearied out by these discords between the 
brothers, interposed; bOfUid their hands, enquired 
into their respective claims, and forced them, in 
aptte of themselves, to come to terms of accom^ 
inodation* Lothaire, who preserved the title of 
emperor, had asugned to him, Italy, 'Rome, 
Provence, and the fertile territories situated be* 
tween the Rhone> the Rlunei the Maeae^ and the 
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Sdieljfe* LoqI% wbo soared the amnanifc of 
OermMiiGiiSy kad the wkole of Gcrmaoj ; and 
France, compreheoding^ Aquitaln and Noustiiay 
fell to the lot «f CharieiH the sen of the enipresa 
liidith. The fine empire of the weaty founded 
by Charieinagne, was lost to the honae of France* 
Instead of lemainhig hereditarjr, it became eke* 
tive, as soon as it had passed into the hands of 
the Germans. 

During the &tal quarrels between the three 
brothers, the Saracens had invaded the dnchy of 
BeneventOy of ttie greener part of which thc^ 
possessed themselves. Charles laboured under 
stIH greater embttttasaments* The novthem bri* 
gsnds made a descent at the entrance of the Gi^ 
ronne, and laid waste the country to ThoQlouBe^ 
Another flotiBa of these desperate adveBturers en* 
tered the Seine, and sailed np to Rouen. Having 
obtained possession of that place, they advanced 
to Paris, which they piUaged. In the mean time, 
Charles was entrenched at St. Denis, with a small 
body of troops ; and held a comdl of bisfaepa^ 
who were consulted on die mode of prosecuting 
the WM*. The nobility had been cut off in such 
Bombers by the intestine divisions, that scarcely 
any of them were left to defend the country against 
foreign invasion, or to assist by their counsels* 
Charles was reduced to the necessity of bestowing 
seven thousand pounds wdght of silver on the 
devastators of his country, to induce them to re^ 
tire with the launder they had ci^lected. A ge« 
nei^ diet was next holden, and a law enacted, 
that the nobility should not be constrained to fol- 
low tiK kmg to the war> in the case of any intei^ 



line quarrelt or idle pretext of aggnndizeni^tj 
but Bhould merely be caBed oat when the country 
was threatened with invasion. 

Asy instead of fighting them, Charles had in a 
manner subsidized the brigands of the north, their 
incundons became still more frequent* One ad 
of dastardly submission seldom &ils to draw ano-^ 
&er in its train ; and accordingly he had the 
meanness to regulate the quota of the contribu* 
tiims which each city was to p^ them* He had 
wanted the spirit which was requisite to repel the 
first attack ; he was surrounded on all sides by 
enemies ; and his only taleat consisted in a{q;)eas'* 
log reTcdts by money* He was accustomed to 
sayt tbat he merely paod what the war in which he 
must otherwise hare engaged would have cost^ 
This reasoning) howoTer, which force may some** 
times employ} does not apply to a statCf the con* 
diticm of which is en&eUed* 
. At thb time the grandees formed the resolu- 
tion to reside on their territorial possessions, and 
not U> take any part in the general interests, which 
had been so indecently compromised* Content 
with defending and aggrandidu^ their ovn pn>» 
perty, their views were exclusively directed to 
their private concerns ; and their union vrith the 
crown was weakened in proportion* They re<« 
pented that they had e^toused the quarrels of the 
pikices, whose offers, as weU as their persons, 
they finally contemned* The foundation of the 
feudal system was thus laid* 

On the death of the emperor Lothaire, who 
left three sons, anew partiticm became necessary* 
Qiarles shewed himself more active in usurps^ 
tiout than when he was called on to make a legi- 
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tiiiMle defence* He infixed the alites of Us 
deceased brother^ and impmoDed two of his tie« 
^ews. He hadi howeter^ tendered himsdf tx)0 
odious to be suffered to remain tranquiU . The 
gratideesf each of them in his pardcolar letira* 
menty became acquainted with this inTauao, die 
mm of which they resolved to defeat. They M 
not scrufde to say^titatyas they had plaoed Charles 
on the throne at the expence of theff* Uood and 
treasures, they were justified in deposing him) 
now that his conduct was that of an unprincipM 
usivper. They Invited Louis^ styled Germaai* 
cosf to seat himself on the throne ; and coiweped 
a free and general assembly at Verberie* Tetfk 
fied at these preparations, Charies premised to do 
justice to all ; but his word was not beli6i«d» 
The princes of the Uood, and the different oiden 
of the c(Hnmunity, acimowledged Louis, who 
was solemnly crowned by the aidibishqp of Senstf 
The complamts urged t^^st Charles were so 
well founded, and tfa^s will of the grandees so nsa* 
sonable and Ju^ that his brother Louis had scarce* 
ly the air of disfiossessing him^ when be became 
master of his dominiemu 

The latter having, however, very imprudenHy 
disbanded a part <tf his army, Charies avi^ed kan* 
self erf' this circwBstanee, »Bd,.by the dint «f 
iffibes) promises, and pretestations, brought cprer 
the greateir part of the nobiUty to Iby iotevcat* 
Eacoun^d by tins dawn ef success^ he levied as 
army with all possible speed, ttid leeoi^fiieved 
Ins pramcee with; a fy^Mty eqind lo that by which 
the loss of them had been aceompameck ^ 

The northegm drpredalors still coiMMimi^ t$ 
lay waste the territory boiderii^ on the coasts^ 
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Clualea uBemhled a pufianieiit at Campiegiiei 
«id, with tlie convent of the ctiety bestomd cnk 
Bobert, sumanied the Valiant, the duchy of 
France^ situated between the horn aad the Sein^ 
on OQoditioii that he ahoald protect it i^nst 
timr incuisions. Robert fidfy justified the high 
cspeotattona whidi had been conceived of him, 
hy his prudent and valorous conduct. He was 
tiiie ifiand&ther of Hugo Capet ; and it willhere-^ 
after be seen, that a grateful sense of his impor* 
tant services, entertained by all ranks, secured 
the throne to his descendants* The end of the 
Gariovaigian race approached, and had a strong 
analogy, as will a|^c»r, to that of the first race« 
The gruidees were in reality the sovereign arbi^ 
ters on both occasions. Such was their authority 
on their respective domsdns, that Baudouin, high 
fbrestep, carried off the daughter ci a king of 
France, and, having forced the father to omsent 
to his union with her, was afterwards created 
ooittit of Flanders. 

To return to the history of Charies.»-On <iie 
death of the son of the en^ror Lothaire, he 
crossed the Alps with a powerful army, and todt 
possession of the kngdom of Italy. His ambi- 
tion being fired by this af^^ndizement, he re- 
paired to Rome, aid pmchased the imperial 
crown at the expence of his best prerogatives* 
His iHother Louis was so much ofifended at this 
QOfonation, by which his second son was disin- 
hfirited, that he vesdhred to make an attack on the 
dominions of Charles. He died, however, at 
Frankfiirt while he was making hk prepafUlDlM 
fiir that purpose. Having braved the vengeance 
of the fiidier^ Chaiiss came to a resohnion to 



^spoBsess his nephews of their inheritaiic^. Tfadr 
age and experience enabled them, however, t<rop- 
pose to him an effectual r^istance. His entry 
into Germany was followed by a speedy defeat. 

The whole of his ambition was now confined to 
Italy. While he was engaged in repulsing the 
Saracens, who carried fire and de^station into 
the i>apal territory, he looked ^with a tranquil eye 
on the banditti of the north, whose depre<ktory 
incursions were still 'formidable in France, not* 
withstanding all the vigilant precaudons of Ro- 
bert. His new title of emperor was, however, fit- 
tal to him. Having returned to France, he learn^ 
ed that Carloman, king of Bavaria, the second 
son of his deceased brother Louis, was about to 
inarch an army into Italy, to assert his ri^t t» 
the imperial dignities. He accordingly made 
every preparation to recross the Alps ; but the ge- 
nerals of his army, being wearied out by his inca- 
pacity, restlessness, and inconstancy, gained over 
Sedecias, his physician, by birth a Jew, to poison 
him. This weak monarch died in the cottage of 
a peasant. His body was embalmed, to the 6nd 
that it might be conveyed to St. Denis ; but die 
activity of the poison was such, that the soldieHi 
oould not bear the stench of the putrid exhalftj^ 
tions it emitttd. It was therefore buried on the 
march. 

Charles was not regretted. His restless and 
turbulent spirit led him on to enterprises, which 
eonstantly miscarried through his incapacity, and 
tiie defect of a sound judgment, such as their 
execution required. He formed plans of aggran- 
dizement under circumstances which disabl^ him 
from protecting and preserving what he already 



fiDU€S86d* He was crueU treaeherous^ and vtn* 
i^ctive* His posterity had to lament for ^;es that 
lie exposed France to the incursions of the 
north^n depredators^ to whose aggres»ons he 
displaf ed an almost entire indifference. 

Under his reign the feodal power commenced in 
France, which had been already portioned out 
kito several territories, constituting so many api» 
panages, or dependencies, distributed among those 
by whom the empire had been founded ;-->-or, in 
other words, among the military who had contri* 
huted to the conquests atchieved by the difforent 
sovereigns. The proprietors of these possessions, 
who were named leuxUs^ or counts, were exempted 
from eyery tribute, and were only to be called on^ 
for their military services. These fiefs had hi* 
therto been transferable ; but Charles the Bak^ 
through a mistakqp pc^oy, rendered them here- 
ditary. He thus separated from the royal do« 
mains properties which, it is true, were invariaUy 
to belong to the distinguished military chiefs, but 
neither of ^diich was originally intended to enter 
into the succesmon of one and the same fiimily* 
This new regulation was the necessary result of 
Ibe right of prhnogeniture he wished to establishf 
fm* die succession of the kings of France* Con^ 
joiBtly with his two brothers, he established; in an 
asieiiibly held at Mersen, the regulation that the 
Qhil^«n should, for the foture, inherit the sceptre 
of their fore-fothers, according to their seniority. 
This WM a very important change in thepolitieat 
ooDstitutioo. On the dieath of each sovereign, the 
throne had heretofore been considered as vacant* 
The prince who was the most fortunate, the most 
powerfiil, or the most adroit^ provided he was of 
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the blood rojal* migkt ^ il, to the, detriawmfiwl 
only of the eldest, but of all the chUdren of the 
defunct monarch* Charted to e^tabli^ the su- 
preme power, and render it heise<tijbary> did sot 
hesitate to accord the same privilege to all his 
vassals, who, followii^ the e»impk of their 
monarch, made an absolute property of the laada 
they held for life« The. law which made an in- 
heritance of the throne, stamped the same cha- 
l^acter on all their possessions ^ and the govern* 
ment founded on the law of the fie& was estah* 
Jished in France, to the evident detriment of the 
reg^l authority. Several of the seigneurs became 
so powerful as to reftise to submit to all earthy 
domination, declaring in their acta that they hdd 
of God and of their sword alone. Hence weie 
^rived the alleuxj or allodial lands of free tenure^ 

Louis IL, the son of Chaiies, sumamed the 
Stammerer^ did not receive the crown, but made 
a purchase of it. To obtain the suffrages of the 
grandees, he bestowed on the first comers the 
abbies, marquisates, counties, and govemmentsi 
without any reservation ; insomuch that, having 
entirely.exhausted his bottntks, those who wcffe 
the last to present thengiaelvea, were disappotnlad 
in their expectations. They mMrmuned, and Sk- 
sisted that he had not a right to dispose of tlMMi 
possessions, without the coiKse^t of the geMml 
assemblies. His party prevailed, however^ bgr the 
force of numbers. At his corcmatioQ he took a 
solemn oath to maintaia the pitviieges #f the 
grandees, and to respect the donations he had 
made to them. 

The vasssls of Loims. sqqb beaame his equals. 
BoscHB, one ^ the miwlfornidiiUe of thc^ chki- 
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taitis, who hid bedi created vieeroy of Italy ^ and 
eount of ProYencey carried off die daugh^r of 
his soveveigti mth imptmity, and afterwards 
espomed her. He next efttablisfaed the kingdom 
of Aries, which- comprehended Provence, the 
I>auphin6, the Lyonnais, and Franche Comt6, 
thus becoming a real monarch, but without in'- 
heriting the tide* Louis, who was afraid of be«> 
ing attacked and dethroned, was desirous to tive 
with such nMsate in a perfect state of harmony* 
He therefore maintained the peace with his neigh<> 
bourd, and. did not attend to the disturbance^ 
which the wish of the pope to create him empe- 
for against his will, had excited. The latter per^ 
risdng obstinately in the political choice he iMtfl 
made, was attaeked by a contrary faction^ who 
declared in iktcmr of the king of Bavaria* The 
sovereign pontiff was imprisoned by this party } 
tat contrived to make his escape into France^ 
with the most valuable of the treasures of St^ 
Peter. 

On his arrinlil he was equally assiduous In pay* 
lug bis court to Boson and to the king of France^ 
tendering to the former a crown, and to the la^ 
ter the imperial cttadem, while he himself had 
been hurled ftwm, his thrtuit. The imperial dig^ 
akles were not, however, re->establishe«l, till H- 
ter a lapse of thnee 'ye«*s, when each of the com- 
pedtors was deceased. In the interim, the pope 
bold a cotmcil at TroyeS) and promulgated a 
canon whkk was an extraordinary testimony of 
the weakness of the royal authtmty in those times. 
It enacted that the potentates of the earth should 
in* future treat the bishops with the highest res- 
^t) a»d shOQid consequently never presume to 



be seated in their presence^ unless mtli their per* 
mission. In bre^ng up the council, he pre<- 
sented to the church a donation, which he said 
had been made by Charles the Bald, in &your of 
St. Peter. It consisted of several, rich monas- 
teries, and of the abbie^ of St. Denis and St* 
Germain* To this alienation of the royal do- 
mains the nobility would not, however, consent* 

Louis had in vain dismembered a part of \^is 
kingdom, to raader several particular govern^ 
ments hereditary*- It was impossible to satisfy ail 
^e claimants ; and the kingdom was again a prey 
to tumult and insurrection* Suspicions were en* 
tertained that he was taken off by pcHSon* At 
the time of liis decease the queen was pregnant^ 
and was afterwards delivered of a son, of whom 
we shall have occasion to speak in the sequel, uo* 
der the name of Charles the Simple* By a fop* 
mer mamage, he had had two sons, Louis -and 
Carloman, who became his successoFs* He rdgn« 
ed only two years* 

Conformably to the laws of the suo^eselon 
which had been recently esteblished, the cro?^' 
devolved on Louis, the eldest son ; but the gran- 
dees having convoked an assembly, it was agreed 
that, to prevent any contention between him and 
his brother^ the diadem should be worn by both* 
They lived and reigned together in a most per* 
feet union, and dii^layed some of the qualities 
of their valorous ancestor Pepin* They, in some 
iafteasure, put a stop to the ravages of the noilh^u 
brigands, fifty thousand of whom^ had entered 
by the river Somme, and had taken Cotbic) 
Amiens, and several other places situated on ita 
banks* Louis defeated thrai in ane^gaf^mem 
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near CoQitrayt but having negltcted lo follow vtp 
Us victory^ they rallied, and made inclusions into 
Picardy. 

The reign of thete two princes wasshorl« Louis 
was killed by a singnkr accident. In pursuing a 
young girl who endeayoored to escape from 
him, he struck his head against a door, and wa# 
killed by the blow. Carloman survived him but 
a short time* In hunting a wild boar, one of his 
attendants lanced at the enraged animal a ^ary 
which took a wrong direction, and wounded the 
monarch in the thigh* From an apprehen^osi 
that this unlucky accident might be interpreted 
into a crime on the part of the attendant, Car-* 
lomaxk circulated a report that he had been 
wounded by the wild boar. He died, at the age of 
twenty-eight years, on the seventh day after he had 
recei^^ Sie wounds still preserving, with a noble 
generosity, an impenetrable silence as to its real 
cause. 

As neither of the above princes left behind 
them ttiy male issue, the inheritance fell to Charles,' 
the posthumous son of Louis IL As he was^ 
however, too young to govern a nation assailed 
by foreign foes, and a prey to intestine broils^ 
^ grandees assembled, and elected, according to 
^tht ancient usage, the emperctr Charles, to whom; 
they made a tender of the crown. He accepted 
it ; but governed with so much imbecility, that 
he was shortly after dethroned by those to whom 
he was indebted for his elevation. He was suc- 
ceeded by Charles, surnamed the Corpulent, who 
brought on the country all the vengeance of the 
northern invaders, by the dastardly assassination- 
of their chief, whom he drew into an ambush, on 
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pretext of a pnvate oon&tence. Thtj adiraiiced 
to Pariftf to which thef hud nege ; but were k* 
pulsed by Eudes^ the son of Robert the Valianti 

On Che death of Charles the CcHpulent, the 
immense territories he possessed were divided* 
Germany was separated from the French domkia* 
tion, and became a distinct empire* A part of 
Italy conferred the sovereign authority on Be- 
lenger^ duke of Frioul ; and another part on 
Guy, the son of Lambert, duke of Spoleta. This 
dismemberment was the more remarkable, as it 
gave a new form to the feodai system, and broke 
all the bonds of union by which a vast and well- 
c<Hnpacted body had been cemented. 

In France, the bishops and lords, in a parlia- 
.ment holden at Compiegne, unanimously chose 
for their sovereign Eudes, count of Paris* They 
had not forgotten that his &ther, Robert the Va- 
liant had been slain in attacking the northern 
brigands, whom the son had just repulsed with an 
incredible valour. He had saved Paris ; and was 
best calculatisd to defend the monarchy agakist 
%\ie enemies by whom it was surrounded* Eudes 
displayed on this occasion great generosity. Be- 
ing forced to accept the diadem, he protested 
that he received it on no other condition than to 
restore it to the youthful Charies, when he should 
be of an age to govern the state. During nine 
'years of calamity, he sustained France, and dis* 
played on all occasions of difficulty a profound 
intelligence, and the most heroic courage* When 
his glorious career was about to terminate, he ff>- 
licited the grandees in favour of Charles, whom 
they consented to establish on the throne ^hi^ 
ancestors* 



At the time of the deUh of EudeS) the irrup- 
tions of the nmthem nations had in a great mea- 
sure ceased ; and those who had made good their 
footing were confined to the frontiers* In ac- 
knowledging Charles the Simple, on whom that 
epithet was certamly well bestowed, as their sove- 
reign, the nobility appear to have had a view to 
their own independence* The choice of this weak 
monarch was highly consonant to their preten- 
tions, which were become greater than ever* 
The contempt ih which they held his person was 
but too well justified* He cedec^ Normandy to 
the usurpers, by whom it had been so often ra- 
vaged ; and gave up Britany, which became a 
mesne-tenure to the crown* If the nation had 
not kept a watchful eye over him, he>would have 
yielded up all his posseissions* He was deposed ; 
and the crown bestowed on Robert, the brother of 
Eudes, a valiant and accomplished prince* On 
the death of the latter, who was slain in carrying 
on a successfiil war against the invaders of the 
French territory, Charies was equally unsuccess- 
ful* His partizans levied an army, which was cut 
in pieces by the forces of Hugo, the son of the 
deceased Robert* 

This young prince, sumamed the great, would 
not accept the crown, which w2a bestowed on 
Raoul, duke of Burgundy* The latter maintained 
a successful war against the Danes, by whom 
Aquitain was ravaged, as well as against the other 
enemies of the state, and, by several important 
and decisive victories, iq;>peared to have annihilated 
even the name of his competitor* The unfortu- 
nate Charles, possesung neither courage nor 
foresight, was the dupe of circumstances, and 
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terminated his earthly career m a prison* His 
iOQ LouiSy then an id&nt, was conveyed in safety 
to England) on which account he afterwards ot>» 
tained the somame of Outremer. He was re* 
called on the death of Raoul, who did not leave 
any cluldren behind him, and placed under the 
guardianship of Hugo^ now sumamed the Great* 
He was invested with the title of king, but could 
merely be considered as an hereditary chief whom 
the di^es and counts had been pleased to electa 
In the different territories they were absolute and 
independent* Such, indeed, was the form of the 
feodal government, that the real sovereignty could 
be bestowed on no other than a great and exalted 
character, such as Hugo Capet, who knew how to 
req)ect the prevailing customs and usages, without 
dsding to infringe the rights of any one of those^ 
who^ collectively, could dethrone him at theip 
will* A6x>rdtngiy, after the demise of Louis 
d'Ovtremer, who was killed by a fall from his 
horse ; of Lothaire, the nature of whose death is 
nncertain ; and of Louis V* who was p<»soned by 
his queen ; all of them events which succeeded 
each other with great rapiifily, Hugo Capet, the 
first of the third race of French monarchs, re- 
ceived the crown* The house of Charlemagne 
thus became extinct, after having filled the throne 
during a space of two hundred and thirty-six 
years, and afler having formed three royal branches 
in Italy, Germany, and France* 

It remains here to say a few words of the 
northern plunderers, to whose incursions and de- 
predations France had been so long exposed* 
They came from Denmark, Sweden> Norway^ 



tiid i>thetr countries still more distant, to seek a 
milder and more genial climate than their own. 
They were inured to fatigue, and possessed of 
great brarery, but would never conform to trea- 
ties, which they eluded with a particular address* 
Thej did not cease their ravages until they had 
obtffined the quiet possession of a part of the 
kingdom of Neustria, which they cultivated with 
an assiduity that rendiered it by far the most 
flourishing territory of France. When they laid 
oe^ to Paris, they displayed an industry equal to 
their intrepidity. They were not strangers to the 
battering ram, balista, and other machines and 
warlike implements empk>yed by the ancient 
Romans. Their warlike apparatus was dr£^;ged 
<m wheels, which enaUed them to assail the be- 
sieged with a more powerful effect. 

At the period- to which we are now arrived, all 
epidemic worm disease, the effects of which weie 
so diseadfiil that it was considered as a punish«- 
ment torn heaven, and.vrfaich made a havoc simi^ 
lar to that of the pb^^ue, broke out in France, ani 
in several other parts of Europe. 



CHAPTER in. 

EstabHshmera of the third race of Prench Sove^ 
reignB-^Origin of the Crusades which were «wc- 
cesdvety trndertaketv^^Invashn of £ngland by 
WiUiam of Normandy* 

A n WT^^^^^ ^^"^ ^^^ ascended the 

^g. ' ^^ throne, the succession in reality be^ 

longed to Charies, duke of Lorraine, the 

unite of Louis V. The grandees, however, by 



whom the iMition was represented) decfeced ihu 
prince incapable of holding the rekis of the governs 
ment ; and» by yirtue of thisdecisiony hb competi- 
tor was Clowned at Reims without any oppoeitiom 

The duke of Lorraine, being a^rised of this 
event) entered France with a very power&l nrmff 
in which he had a great number of Germssi 
auxiliaries, to obtain by force what was refuied 
to his birth. He sooa made himself matter of 
the cities of Laoa and Reims ; but instead df 
following up his victories, suffered his troops to 
distribute diemselves over the surrounding ter» 
ritory> which they laid waste* Hugo Capet, hav» 
ing collected together all the troops he couM 
bring into the field, took advantage of the m^ 
prudence of his rival, defeated his army, and 
obliged him to fortify himself in the xiiy of Laon* 
Being reduced to the last extremity, and driven 
to despair, Charles made so successful a sortie^ 
that he routed the army of Capet. In this state 
the fortune of war remained for some time U&^ 
certain, until at length Charles was betrayed by 
one of his courtiers, and, having been mad* 
prisoner, together with the whole of his fomily, 
was kept in close confinerafent at Orleans, where 
he died. His children shared the same fkte, with 
the exception of a daughter, who, as she could 
not have any pretension to the crown, was libe- 
rated. 

Hugo Capet insensibly changed the form of 
the government, and enacted several salutary laws 
and ordonnances. He established his resi- 
dence in Paris, wluch had been deserted by his 
predecessors tor upwards of two hundred yean» 



tkiis fcnderai it the capital of tlie monarchy* 
He ddegttted a portion of the supreme authoritjr 
to his son Robert, whom he was yery fond of ex- 
liibitiDg to the people, with all the distinctiyc 
narks of royalty with which he refused to deco- 
nte hiraseli Even on the |;teat and solemn oc- 
casions when pomp is so essentiaHy necessary to 
tibe monarch) to inspire the subject wfth respect 
and atwe, he could not be prevailed on to wear ei- 
(ber the crown, seeptre, or royal purple* It la 
fooocded in history, that he had consulted a sooth- 
sayer, who told him that hb £imily would reign 
inr several generations. By renouncing the in* 
ttgMa of royalty, h€ fancied that he could bring 
tUs descent one degree forward. The event has 
proved that this firecauHon was unnecessary* His 
family occupied the throne of France during 
eight centttfies ; and it remains to be seen, at the 
pieacnt time, whether the monarchy may not one 
day be re-cstal^hed in its &vour, to the destruc- 
tion of the most odious of usurpations. 

It is more probable, however, that this modesty 
waa put on by Capet, to the end that he might 
not alarm his vassals, who were as rich and pow« 
crfiri as himself He manifested, indeed, on eve- 
ry occasion^ a consummate policy, by which he 
contrived to disguise his ambition^ and by sacri- 
ficing its idle decorations, to establish it on • 
leal and solid basis. He was considered by the 
grandees as a man of a mild and pacific disposi- 
tion, because he was construned, by the existing 
ckdirastances, to leave Uiem in the possession of 
their ancient independence. It became the in- 
tncst of his successors to abolish thia inde- 



peDd^iee ; to efiett wfakli, as wiH appear in tba 
sequel, they feUowed up a regular and profoundly 
medkated systenk 

Hugo Capet was interred, without, pomp, in 
the al^y of St* Denis, and was succeeded by his 
son Robert, sumameil the pious, who had, to (he 
detriment of hb own happiness, as well as of the 
national prosperity, espoused Bertha, the daugh- 
ter of Conrad, king of Burgundy. This princess 
being related to him in the fourth degree of con- 
sanguinity, it pleased the sovereign pontiff to an- 
nul the naarriage* His anathema was pronounc- 
ed ; Robert was not only enj<nned to separate 
from his queen, but condemned to seven years of 
penitence ; and the archbishop, by whom the 
marriage had been solemnized, was, as well as 
the bishops who had consented to it, ordered to 
proceed to Rome, and demand absolution. 

The churchmen obeyed, and set forward on 
their journey ; but the king, who was not equally 
tractable, remained tranquilly in the society of 
his queen* The fulminations of the Vatican 
were now issued ; and the decree of excommuni- 
cation set the whcde of the kingdom in flames* 
The interdict became general ; the mass was no 
longer celebrated ; and, which was still more dis- 
astrous, the sacrament was refused to the sickf 
apd the dead left without burial* A general con- 
cision ensued* There were no longer any regulap 
tions of police ; and, as all alike dreaded to ap« 
proach the person of one who had been excommu- 
nicatedi the king was abandoned* He had to com- 
Qdand, however, the services of two faithful domea- 
tlc^ who passed through the fire whatever he bad 
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touched, and threw to the dogs the ofial which 
came from his table* 

In this perturbed state of affairs, the grandees 
interposed, and obliged Robert to divorce him- 
self from his queen* The interdict was thus 
taken off, and the tranquilHty of the state re^ 
established* 

This was the first essay of the pretensions of 
the court of Rome, which saw that the moment 
was arrived when it was expedient to subject the 
crowns of all the potentates of Europe, to he 
tiara of the sovereign pontiff* Robert made a 
public confession of his crime, which he expiated 
by a solemn penitence ; and received absolution 
in the mode prescribed by the ecclesiastical law* 
He fi^rmed a new alliance, and espoused Con* 
stancej the daughter of the count of Provence, a 
haughty and imperious female, who took advan- 
tage of the ascendancy she had acquired over him, 
to torment him fer the remainder of his life* She 
possessed all the atrocity of Fredegonde, without 
inheriting any of her talents* She caiised the fa- 
vourite of Robert, the grand master of the palace^ 
to be assassinated, because he paid a greater re- 
spect to his sovereign than to herself* Such was 
her intolerance, in the persecution of a religious 
sect, whose tenets were similar to those of the 
Manicheans, that she caused thousands of the 
individuals who had embraced these doctrines, to 
be tied to the stake, and burned, as heretics* 
These cruelties were exercised with a particular 
severity in the province of Languedoc, where the 
protestant feith has since constantly predominated 
ever Catholicism* Hernext measure was an at- 
Vol. XXIII* I 
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tempt to promote a diaunion between her ftoiMkiir- 
law, the offspring of the former marriage^ by dis- 
possessing the eMer of the inheritance, to bestow 
. it on his younger brother* 

The political events of this reign were bat few, 
on this account, that the weight of the -feodal go- 
vernment served as a counterpoisei to maintain 
the public tranquillity. A dreadful "Amine was, 
however, substituted to the horrors of war, and 
descdated France, as well as the rest of Europe* 
The dead were taken out of their graves^ to serve 
AS food for the living. The passengers were in- 
tercepted on the highways, and carried into the 
woods to be devoured by the famishing peasantry. 
In the city of Toumus human flesh was publicly 
•exposed for sale ; and in the vicinity of Ma^on a 
tavern keeper massacred the poor in the night 
time, to be enabled to furnish a repast for his 
guests on the day following. Ther^ was not only 
a dearth of com ; but a vrant of pasture, occa- 
sioned by c<dd and uninterrupted rains, had been 
fetal to the cattle, which perished from the same 
cause that prevented the seeds fnom germinating. 

Rd)ert waa strongly addicted to bigotry and 
superstition, but possessed not that universal cha* 
rity which the true apostolic religion so earnestly 
points out. After the siege of Avalon, the inha- 
^tants of which place had defended themselves 
with great bravery, he ordered a part of them to 
be hanged, and the others to be sent into eixile* 
He is said to be the first of the kings of France 
who had received the especial and supernatural 
gift of curing scrofulous affections, from thence 
denominated the king's evil> by touching the sick, 



and .proixmncii^ these \7ords; 7%e king touches 
thecj and maxf Qod cure thee* He laid tbe first 
stone of the cathedral dhurch of Notre Dame at 
Paris, on the ruins of a temple which had been 
consecrated to Jupiter, by. the watermen of the 
Seine, in the reign of the emperor Tiberius. 

On the demise of this monalx^h, the ividow was 
desirous to bestow the crOwn on his second soni 
Robert, alleging that such had been the dying 
wish of the &ther. So powerful a party was thus 
fiirmed against Henry, the eldest son, that he was 
oblig^ to seek shelter in Normandy, where he 
implored the help of duke Robert, the second of 
that name* The duke accompanied him to the 
capital of France, with an army by which the op- 
posite fection was appalled* This army ravaged 
the territory of the rebek, burning the towns and 
Plages, and putting the inhabitants to the swotii* 
It was the duke*s maxim to carry on the war in 
this manner* It was necessary, he ssud^ to ter^ 
sninate it speedily, by resorting to the most vio« 
lent measures, or to ^taiA from declaring it al« 
together. On this account his was nicknamed 
Robert the BeviL 

On the death of the queen dowager, which 
liappened soon after, the two brothers were re- 
conciled* The duchy of Burgundy was assigned 
to Robert ; and Henry, who was invested with 
the sovereign authority, carried on several suc- 
cessful wars agsunst his mutinous subjects, the 
counts of Champaign, Troyes, and Chartres* He 
had no sooner subdued these refractory spirits, 
than a younger brother, who had not been con» 
lidered in the succession, backed his claim to an 
Inheritance by a powerfiil army which he had 
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contrived to levy. This army was defeated ; and 
he himself perished in a second attempt to assert 
his alleged rights. Henry was thus freed from 
all his enemies. 

Robert the Devil, the powerful protector of 
Henry, made a pilgrimage to the holy land, in 
concert with several other potentates whom a new 
impulsion had carried thither. On his return 
he fell sick, and appointed as his successor an il- 
legitimate son, whose mother was the daughter 
of a dealer in skins belonging to the town of 
Falaise. This bastard was no other than the ce- 
lebrated prince afterwards known by the name of 
William the conqueror. On the death of Ro- 
bert, the Norman grandees instigated the people 
not to acknowledge him, on account of his illegi- 
timacy. Henry, who had not forgotten tHe good 
offices of the father, took up his cause, and in- 
raded Normandy with three thousand men only. 
With this inconsiderable force he defeated an 
army of twenty thousand Normans. His affec- 
tion for William was, however, but of a short du- 
ration. After having defended him with so much 
gallantry, he did not hesitate to attack his do- 
minions ; but this step merely served to consoli- 
date the power of his heroical adversary. Such 
was the hatred which ensued between the French 
and Normans, that it laid the foundation of long 
and obstinate wars, which did not cease until after 
the latter had accomplished the successful inva- 
sion of England. 

Henry, although not advanced in years, was 
sensible of his approaching dissolution. He had / 
espoused a Russian princess, to avoid falling into 
the error which had been so prejudicial to his 
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Cither^ bf contracting a marris^ ivithin the de« 
grees of consanguinity prohibited by the canonical 
laws. By this princess he had three sons, the 
eldest of whom was crowned when only serea 
years of age* Bandooni, count of Flanders^ a 
man universally esteemed, was declared regent 
and governed under the title oi marquis of 
France, on the death of Henry, which happened 
in his fifty-sixth year* " He was an active sove- 
reign, who knew how to maintain, and evett 
extend his authority ; but his enterprises against 
the duke of Normandy were injurious to his f€* 
pose, his honour, and his best interests* 

Philip I. his eldest son and successor, 'WaH 
merely a spectator of the events of his reign^ 
which was of a long duration* As he had not 
uiy share in the political events which then fixed 
the attention of Europe, such as the conquest 
of England by William of Normandy, the enters 
prises of the popes, and the origin of the cele* 
brated crusades, his name simply serves to mark 
the epoch of the interesting occurrences which 
took place in the interval between his birth and 
his death* He had a passion fop Bertiade, wile 
of the count of Anjou, whom he enticed from 
her husband* Being anxious to espouse her, he 
forged a genealogy by which he attempted to 
prove that his queen Bertha was related to him in 
a deg^e which set aside the marriage*. A divorce 
ensued ; and as Philip was entirely governed by 
the caprices of Bertrade* his sew consort, he 
became utterly contemptible in the view of his 
subjects* 

For some time the regent governed the state 
with dignity and discretion ; but at length his 
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policy forsook him* He did not perceive that (be 
elevation of William to the throne of England^ 
would oppose to France a powerful rival, capable 
of depriving her for centuries of a real supe- 
riority. Instead of resisting the aggrandizement 
of so formidable a vassal, he permitted William 
to levy troops in France, and even supplied him 
with money to further his designs. 

The only appellation by which the conqueror 
of England had been hitherto known, was that of 
William the bastard. He himself introduced it 
into all his acts. Although a great man, and a 
wise legislator, he was not beloved by the Eng- 
lish, over whom he reigned. He laid the founda- 
tions of their commerce, notwithstanding, and 
gave them laws which, having been since perfec- 
tionated, are become the admiration of the world* 
A rivality could not fail to ensue between the 
two nations ; and, accordingly, Philip of France, 
or rather his regent, encouraged the revolt of 
Robert, the son of the conquetx>r, on whom the 
latter had bestowed Normandy. A trivial cir- 
cumstance was afterwards the occasion of a most 
inveterate hatred between the two sovereigns* 
William had become so corpulent, that he was 
for a great length of time confined to his bed* 
" When," said Philip, " will this big man be de- 
" livered ?" To this jest William replied in ihe 
lollowing terms : " When I am to be churched, 
<< it shall be in the cathedral of Notre Dame in 
"Paris, surrounded by ten thousand spears, in 
" the guise of tapers." He did not confine him- 
self to threats, but carried them into execution, 
and marked his resentment by the most dreadful 
ravages. He even penetrated to the gates of 
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Paris, to which city hie was about to set fire^ 
when a fall fix>in his horse rescued France from 
the calamities by which she was threatened. 
• At the above timp the pretensions of the court 
of Rome were highly exorbitant. Pope Gregcure 
VII* a man of an obscure birth, but possessing 
great talents, carried the spirit oif papal domina- 
tion so far, that the crowned heads of Europo 
became, in a manner, his vassals. He deposed 
and excommunicated the emperor of Germany, 
in consequence of his having conferred several 
benefices without his consent. Such was his 
ascendancy over Philip, that he dictated to him, 
on every occasion, the line of conduct he was to 
pursue. The very presence of his legates was 
sufiBcient to impress an universal terror. To one 
sovereign he sent a message, ^' that he was un- 
" worthy to wield the sceptre." To another, 
^' that his life was devoted to the most infunous 
*' pursuits, and that therefore, unless he should 
'^ correct himself, he should not hesitate to de- 
<< pose him." To form a just appreciation, how- 
ever, of the extent of the papal authority, it will 
be necessary to take a summary view of the cru- 
sades, and of the powerful ascendancy they had 
in directing the arms of Europe against Asia. . 

Pope Gregoire VII. having formed the jdan 
of the conquest of the holy land and its depen- 
dencies, addressed a letter to the different sove- 
reigns of Europe, whom he considered as hia 
vaualsy observing to them that, as christians, 
they could not leave in the possession of idolaters 
the city in which our Saviour was bom. The 
first impulsion being thus given, his successor 
Urban IL &lt an equal zeal for the christian 
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cause* He ei^ged a devout pilgrim to trare! 
Of er eveiy part of Europe, to painty in the most 
glowing colours, the sufferings of the christians 
wlio were held captive in Palestine, and the pro* 
fimations of which the infidels were guilty* This 
pilg^m, who travelled bare-headed, and "with 
Baked arms and legs^ held in his hand a large 
orucifix, to which he pointed with the most ani- 
mated gestures. He soon drew about him an 
immense body of enthusiasts. Princes, noble- 
men, artizans, peasants, monks, and even wo* 
men, manifested an equal anxiety to bend their 
steps to the east, aiid deliver their brethren from 
their capdvity. 

The pope, being informed of the progress made 
by his missionary, proceeded to France* On his 
journey, he had ^n opportunity to witness the 
preparations which were every where matdng for 
the conquest of Palestine. He held a convocation 
at Clermont in Auverg^e, in which he declared 
the war to be sacred, and promised a remission of 
their sins to all those who should engage in it* 
The first crusade was accordingly published ; and 
it Mras enjoined that tlie only distinction to be worn 
by the devout {Mlgrims was to consist of a cross 
fiiistened to the shoulder. 

It has been calculated that five millions of 
souls embarked in this expedition. They were 
formed into three divisions, the^rst of which viras 
commanded by the papal missionary, Peter the 
hermit. It was composed of an unruly and un- 
disciplined populace, whose ranks were so much 
thinned by every species of immorality, that not 
the one half passed through Germany and Italy* 
Before this division could reach the strait of Gitn 
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raltar, it was in a great measure broken up and ' 
annihilated* 

The two other divisions, which comprehended 
the nobility and soldiery, were less tumultuous in 
their march, but were cut off by sickness, hunger, 
and fatigue ; insomuch that wh^n the troops were 
mustered, and the siege of Nicea about to be 
undertaken, not more than six hundred thousand 
infantry, and a hundred and twenty thousand 
cavalry could be found. They were afterwards 
reduced, when before Jerusalem, the important 
object of their confederation, to twenty-one thou- 
sand five hundred fighting men. That city sus- 
tained the first assaull, but was carried on the 
second, witli an indiscnminate slaughter of the 
whole of its Mahomedan inhabitants* Even th« 
children were not spared* A few days after, 
Godfrey of Bouillon was declared king of Jerusa- 
lem, an empty title which descended to his pos- 
terity, and subsisted for ninety years* 

Having thus given a brief sketch of the first of 
the crusades, of which there were seven in the 
space of two centuries, we proceed to Louis VI.^ 
sumamed the Corpulent, w}io succeeded his father 
Philip L, and was crowned at Orleans* At that 
time Paris was blockaded by the troops of several 
of the petty states, whose rulers set the sovereign 
at defiance* They were, however, gradually sub* 
dned, and a kind of municipal government -sub- 
stituted to the feodal tenures, which suffered 
greatly in these struggles with the regal authority* 
'^ Louis was not equally successful in the wars in 
which he was engaged with the king of England, 
by whom his army was defeated in the battle of 
Brenneville* In his flight, an Englishman seized ' 
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on his hone's bridle, exclaimiiig» ^^ tbe king it 
taken." ^ The king is never taken," said Loiiisy 
<< not even in a game of chess ;" and, having pro- 
nounced these words, laid his enemy dead at his 
feet* 

He was an accomplished sovereign, possessed of 
great energy, courage, and activity. On his 
death-bed, he addressed to his son the following 
remarkable words : ^< Recollect, my son, that 
^ royalty is nothing more than a public charge, of 
^* which you will have to render a veiy strict ac-» 
^ count to him who makes kings and judges 
« them." 

Louis VII. sumamed the Young, had no sooner 
ascended the throne, than he was openly attacked 
by one of his vassals, the count of Champaign 
who carried his rebellion so far as to obtain from 
the pope a decree of interdiction on all the cities 
towns, villages, and houses belonging to his 
sovereign. This, and other similar affronts, dren^ 
down the vengeante of Louis, who marched into 
Champaign at the liead of a powerful army, and^ 
haidng surprised the city of Vitry, found no re* 
sistance, unless in the parochial church, in which 
thirteen hundred persons had fortified themselves, 
to shun the iiiry of the soldiery. The church 
Was set fire to, by order of Louis, and those 
who were within perished in the flames. The 
remorse which followed this act of cruelty 
gave rise to the second- crusade, to which Lotus 
was strongly urged by Bernard, a priest. The 
convocation was held at Vezelai ; and so great 
was the national fervour, that the women in 
general insisted on following their husbands* 
Among the number was the queen. ThispiouA 



exaltatioQ was not confined to Fruice, but $pread 
to Germany) and other parts, of Europe* The 
emperor Conrad III* set out, about the same timoy 
for Palestme^ witih an army of upwards of a hun- 
dred thousand men* 

The incapacity of Louis was completely mani- 
fested on this occasic»i* His troops were defealH 
edf and dispersed, and he himself fell into the 
hands of the Saracens* He was liberated by the 
bravery of the king of Sicily, and returned to 
France with the renmant of his army* He had 
shortly after the misfortune to lose the very capa- 
ble minister who had governed in his absence, 
and, being left without a guide, committed a 
thousand imprudences* His divorce from his 
queen, who had been convicted of infidelity in 
Palestine, was not the smallest of his blunders* 
He restored to her, unconditionally, Guyenne and 
Poitou, which she had brought to him in marri'- 
age ; i^ these provinces were, six weeks after, 
transferred to Henry, duke of Normandy, the 
presumptive heir of the crown of England, who 
thus possessed the fifth part of the French mo- 
narchy, and was enabled to make head agaii^t the 
reminder* 

Louis made several pilgrimages, and among 
others, visited the tomb of St. Thomas a Becket, 
at Canterbury. This happened in 1180, nine 
years after the murder of the saint* In one of 
these pilgrimages Louis diedi and was buried in 
the abbey of Barbeau, which he had founded* 
His tomb was opened, in 1566, by Charles IX*, 
and the body found in a high state of preserva- 
tion* On die fingers were several gold ringS) 
which, having been taken oEf were worn 1^ 
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Charles together with a gold chain which was 
found in the tomb. 

On his accession to the throne, Philip II#, styl- 
ed the August, published three edicts, the first 
of which condemned all heretics to be burned. 
The second sentenced all those who should be 
guilty of blasphemy to be drowned ; and the third 
ordered all jugglers and mountebanks to leave the 
kingdom. 

The Jews, who were very rich and numerous, 
and who carried on their old trade of usury, were 
arrested in their synagogues. Their immoveable 
property was confiscated, and sold for the benefit 
of the lung. All the debts which had been con- 
tracted with them were declared null ; and they 
were banished, with permission to carry with them 
their moveable property. They contrived, how* 
ever, to conceal their money, which quitted the 
kingdom never to be brought back. 

The remnants of the crusaders, those at least 
who had not any iiabitation, or any visible means 
of existence, on their return from Palestine, had 
formed themselves into troops of banditti, who 
plundered the christians in their native country, 
with as little ceremony as they had befi^re plun- 
dered the Turks. Philip marched against them, 
and, with the aid of the newly-established muni-' 
cipalities, subdued them. His attention was soon 
after directed to the occurrences in the east, \fhich 
were of more importance. The dissensions and 
j^al(^usies of the crusaders had fitvoured the views 
of the emperor Saladin, who had retaken Je- 
rusalem, and had put to the sword the knighti 
templars and hospitalers by whom that city was 
defended. On the receipt of this intelligence the 
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pope died of grief. The kings of England and 
France suddenly laid aside their xnutual aniniosi«< 
ties, and formed a third crusade, which was bet« 
ter regulated than the preceding ones. The com- 
manders of this expedition were Frederic I., em- 
peror of Germany ; Richard, sumamed Oeur de 
IMm^ who had recently succeeded to the throne 
of England ; and Philip the August, of France. 
Richand, who was ardent and impetuous, posses- 
sed all the qualities which can adorn a hero ; 
while Philip, who possessed a greater share of 
prudence and policy, was less enthusiastic in his 
views. When they took leave of each other, on 
ftetUng out for Palestine, they were apparently 
cemented by the strongest ties of friendship ; but 
the concord which was established between them 
was not of a lastiag duration. 

They agreed to proceed to their destination by 
sea ; and Philip was the first to land. He de* 
feattti the Saracens \ took possession of several 
places ; and was about to besiege Acre. In the 
saean time Richard, who had been detained in 
Sicily, was shipwrecked near the coast of Cyprus. 
The sovereign iif that island, instead of affording 
him succour, seized on three of his ships, and 
imprkoned the crews* This incensed Richard so 
jBuch, that he landed his troops on the island, 
took the capital, and made the monarch prisoner. 

He had scarcely reached the camp of the 
crusaders, when Philip regarded him with a jea- 
lous eye. Richard had been heard to say, that 
however his rival might pFSSs the siege of Aore, 
the glofy of its surrender would belong to him 
akme. On his side, Philip charged him with en- 
listing undor hie bannerB the best ctf his soldiers ; 
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an accusation which was certainly founded, a^ 
Richard did not spare his treasures in recruiting 
his army, while Philip had nothing to bestow on 
his followers, whose ranks were daily thinned« 
It was, besides, impossible that the dissembling 
and crafty character of the latter could long con- 
ciliate itself with the frank and generous nature 
of Richard* 

The capture of Acre gave infinite pleasure to 
Philip, who was tired of the war, and desirous to 
return to his own do|hinions« He pretended that 
the air of Palestine did not agree with his 
health ; but the truth was, that he was jealous 
of the glory which Richard had acquired, and 
of his superiority, of which he was but too 
sensible/ Notwithstanding the solemn engage- 
ment by which he had bound himself, he was also 
desirops to return home, that he might profit 
by the absence of his rival to attack his dom^ 
nions. Among other charges which he brought 
against Richard, he accused him of having in- 
stigated to his murder the old man of the rnoun^ 
tain. 

The history of this atrocious character Re- 
mands some mention. He inhabited Phoenicia, 
where he braved the authority of the ealiphs of 
Egypt, and of the kings of Jerusalem. In wag- 
ing war against the neighbouring potentatea» 
he dependeid entirely on the resource of the 
poignard. His fanatical assassins were trained 
from their earliest infancy to the bloody task he 
imposed on them, and hastened to execute his 
commands with a promptitude and zeal which 
nothing but the persuasion they ei^tertained, that 
the blood they were about to spill would be grate- 
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frequently known to pierce through the armed 
ranks assembled in the field, to reach the victim 
at whom their poignard was to be aimed ; and^ 
.when taken alive, to smile at their tortures, and 
mock thdr executioners. ^ 

Richard bdng now sole master of the opera- 
tions, performed prodigies of valour, and display- 
ed all his knowledge of s the art of war. He de- 
feated Saladin, who had been hitherto considered 
as invincible ; and rescued from destruction the 
city of Jaffa, in which there were a great number 
of women and sick who were about to be put to 
death. With an army of five thousand menronly, 
he defeated twelve thousand Saracens, forming 
the escort of a caravan of seven or eight hundred 
camels ladeawith provisions, of which the crusa- 
ders at that time stood in great need* In the 
midst of his victorious career, he was informed 
that Philip had drawn onfer to his side his own 
brother, and that a plan had been fq^rmed between 
them to seize on England, on the one hand, and 
Kormaady, on the o£her» 

He was thus forced to conclude a truce with 
Saladiny and tp abandon the siege of Jerusalem^ 
Haidng procured an asylum for the christians in 
the different cities of Syria, he set out from 
thence on his return to England, putting, on 
board his large ships, his treasures and retinue, 
and embarking, himself, on board a light vessel 
for the sakQ of expedition. Having been ship^ 
wrecked between Venice and Aquileia, he change 
ed his purpose, and set out by land for Germany, 
having his &ce besmeared with soot, the better 
to dbguiae himself^ He was hated by the 
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GermanSf onaccetint of the dia{mte» whick bod 
arisen at the siege of Acre ; and, having beeo 
waylaidi was taken in a cotta^ near Vienna, 
while employed to turn the spit at the kitchen 
fire* He was bound in chains by the duke of 
Austria, who sold him as a dave to the emperor 
Henry VI. From this cap^yity he was at lei^th 
delivered on paying a ransom of fifty thousand 
marks of silver* As soon as Philip was apprized 
of this, he wrote a letter to Richard's broUieis 
John, sumamed Lackland, in which he desired 
him to take care of himself, as the devil was on- 
chained* 

On his return to England, Richard pr^xured 
to punish Philip for his perfidy, and a disastrous 
war ensued between the two nations. In the sue* 
cessfiil prosecution^ of this war Richard died, and 
was succeeded by his brother John, whose pre- 
tensions to the crown of England were, however^ 
disputed by his nephew Arthur, aided by Philip* 
Arthur having been made prisoner, and put to 
death by his inhuman uncle, the latter was sum*- 
mbned by Philip to appear, in his quality of 
duke of Normandy, before a tribunal of hia 
peers* On his refusal Philip att^ked and sub* 
dued the provinces of Maine;, Anjou, and Toor 
raine, which were then held by the English, and 
united Normandy to the crown of France thre* 
hundred years after it had been detached from 
it by the incapacity of Charles the Simple* 
Guyenne was the only province which remained 
to king Jolm. 

While Phifip prepared a powerful fieet and 
army for the invasion of England, and while 
the success of this expedition was in a manner en* 



Allied' bj the general discontents, and by the de^ 
Itestation in which John was held by all the ^rder? 
of the state, pope Innocent III. was plotting^ 
on his side, to render England a fief of the 
church. He excommunicated John, declaring 
that his crown was forfeited^ and calling on his^ 
subjects to declare against him. John$ who was 
now driven to despair,' had no other resource 
than to surrender his crown to the pope's legatcy^ 
Pandolphus, by whom it was restored to«him on 
his signing and isealing an act which purported 
that he held it of the holy seer This submission^ 
on the part of John to the Papal authority, was 
notified by the pope's legate to Philip, who was 
constrained to give up every idea of the intended 
conquest of England. 

A powerful league was shortly after formed 
against Philip, whose lust of dominion had given 
great umbrageto the neighbouring potentates. At 
2ie head of this- league were the emperor and 
the king of England, aided by the united forces 
of the dukes of Brabant and Lorraine, and those 
of the counts of Flanders, Boulogne, andNevers. 
Two very formidable allied armies were thus as- 
sembled* Philip having sent his son Louis into 
Anjou, proceeded himself into Flanders, where 
he encou^ntered the emperor Otho, at Bovinesj be- 
tween Lille and Toumay. A dreadfid conflict 
ensued, which lasted for five hours, and was 
nearly fiital to Philip, who was- wounded, and un- 
horsed. He was rescued by two of his knights ; 
and victory at length declared in his &vour. The 
^ emperor fled ; his standard, in which was dis- 
played the Imperial eagle, was torn in pieces ; 
and the counts of Flanders and Boulogne, to^ 
gether with three other very powerfiil grandees^ 
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four German princes, ttrenty-five nobkmai cur* 
rying banners, and an iii&iute number of ofl&cem 
and knights, made prisoners. 

After this victory, Philip made hisr triumphal 
entry into Paris, with the count of Flanders 
chained to his car. In England, the dastardly 
conduct of John, in the prosecution of the wari 
occasioned great discontents* On this, and other 
accounts, he was compelled by his barotis to 
ai^ the Magna Chsuta, the foundation of British 
H^rties. Having afterwards violated his pro^ 
mise, he was dethroned, and Louis, the son and 
heir of Philip, was invited to repair to London} 
where he was proclaimed. He was very soonf 
however, obliged to resign his pretensions to the 
infant son of John, who was seated on the thronei 
on his father's death. 

About this time the fourth crusade was under* 
taken. It terminated by the capture of Constan* 
tinople, which transferred the empire over the 
Greek church to the Latins. Baudouin, the new 
count of Flanders, vras elected emperor ; but the 
union of the Greek and Latin churches did not 
aubsist for more than half a century. The powet 
^^ of the Venetians, who had had the greatest sharo 
in the exploits of this cnisade, was more solid and 
durable ; insomuch, that from that time Venice 
became the most flourishing republic in th« 
world. 

The inquisition, which was iirst estabTished m 
France, from whence it found its way into Spain^ 
Portugal, and Italy, may likewise be dated 
from the reign of Philip. In Languedoc and 
Gascony, thousands of sectaries, who had dared 
to attack several of the most revered dogmas of 
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Ac church of Roine» were tried inpamtmally hj 
the ^Kecnble Simon of Montford) uid condemi^- 
ed to perish by the flames. These unfortunate 
victims ma/ be considered as hainng^ kid* at the 
expence of their liveS) the foundations of the pro« 
lestant religion. 

Phitip II. died at the age of fifty-eight years^ 
and was succeeded by his son Louis VIII. who 
was scarcely seated on the throne^ when he was 
summoned by the king of England to fulfil the 
^x>mi8e he had madey while in London, to sur* 
render, as soon as he should become king of 
France, Normandy, Touraine, Maine, and Anjou* 
Instead of complying with this demand, he took 
Rochelle from the English, whose sole posses* 
sions on the French territory were now limited to 
Bourdeaux, and a few other places in Guyenne* 
A peace was concluded between the two powers» 
which lasted for four years. 

Disturbances were at this time fi)mented ia 
Flanders by a man who styled himself count 
Baudouin, and who had so striking a resemblance 
to the nobleman of that name, that the inhabit- 
ants almost unanimously declared in his fiiyour, 
notwithstanding it had been asserted that the real 
count, after having been declared emperor of 
Constantinople, had been put to death by order of 
the king of Bulgaria,* into whose hands he had 
ftJIen. The daughter of Baudouin, who governed 
as countess of Flanders, called Louis to her aid i 
and by his interposition the insurrection was quel- 
led. The pretended, or real count, for there 
were many who entertained a persuasion that he 
was not an impostor, was put to death, after hav« 
log experienced the most cruel tortures which a 
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merciless female could devise* This was not' the 
first enormity to which the countess had been in^ 
adgated by her ambition, as she had refused to pay 
the ransom of her husband, who was at that time 
held captive* 

After a short reign of three years, Louis VIIL 
was poisoned at the siege of Avignon, by Thi- 
baut, count of Champaign* This siege, which 
lasted for three months, had been undertaken 
against the religious sect before alluded to, the 
constant object of the persecutions of the pc^s 
and kings of France* 

Louis IX* commonly styled St. Louis, being an* 
tn&nt at the time of his father's death, the re- 
gency was confided to Blanche of Castille, the 
queen dowager* This was considered as a viola* 
tion of the Salic law ; ahd accordingly a power- 
ful league was formed by the counts of Boulogne, 
Champaign, Toulouse, and la Marche, aided by 
the ambitious countess of Flanders, by whom the 
queen regent was detested. The latter found an 
able prime minister in the person of the cardinal 
legate ; and by his policy the league was broken* 
To thwart the views of the countess of Flanders, 
who was about to contract a marriage with the 
count of Brittany, she liberated the count, her 
husband, from a captivity which had lasted thir- 
teen years, and re-establish*ed him in his posses- 
sions* Having been afterwards informed that a 
plot had been set on foot, by this intriguing fe- 
male, to seize on the person of the young king, 
she suddenly armed the Parisians, and by tl^ 
adoption of other prudent measures, counteracted 
her designs* 

Scarcely had Louis attained the age of twenty- 
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one yearS) and tdten the reins of the gOTerhmenl 
into his own hands, when Heniy III. of England 
demanded the prorinces wiiich Louis VIII* had 
proaiiaed to restore. A tender was made of P<»- 
ton, and of the best part of Normandy ; but this 
did not satisfy Henry, who resolved to try the 
issue of a battle. His army was defeated on ^e 
banks of the Charente. 

IxNiis had hitherto displayed great wisdom and 
firmness ; but having fallen dangerously sick, he 
niaide a vow, that if he should recover his health, 
he woiold proceed to Palestine with a powerful ar- 
my, to exterminate the infidels. This was the 
sole motive of the crusade which was about toiie 
ondertaken* It may be considered as the mthf 
there having been another enteired on some years 
before, the issue of which was so contemptible 
that it scarcely merits a record. 

The miscarriages which had attended the pre» 
ceding expeditions to the holy land, had abated 
the rdigious enthusiasm to such a degree, that 
the subjects of Louis manifested a great reluc- 
tance to the new enterprise. His consort, and 
brothers, did whatever they could to prevail on 
him to abandon his design. The archbishop of 
Paris, a virtuous prelate, represented to him that 
a compliance wi^ his vow would expose hia 
states to invasion, and his subjects to ruin. He 
had, at the same time, to overcome the repug- 
nance of the grandees, without whose aid it would 
be impossible to accomplish his design. By 
the dint, however, of much perseverance and ad- 
dress, ht was at length enabled to set out for 
Asia, accompanied by his queen, and his two 
kvotheriy Robert and Chartes* The regency hav* 
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itig been once more confined to the queen dow^ 
ager, Louis proceeded to LyonS) where he re- 
ceived the benediction of the pope, and^ having 
descended the Rhone, embarked at Aignes^ 
Mortes. 

Having landed in Egypt, a country the con- 
quest of which had been represented to him as 
essential to that of Palestinci Damietta was abaa^ 
doned by the Saracens on the approach of his 
troops, who advanced to Cairo in full confidence 
of success. One of the king's brothers, the count 
d'Artois, having, with two thousand cavalry^ 
crossed the branch of the Nile, which was found 
to be fordable, to fiicilitate the passage of the 
main army, was invested by the Saracens, and* 
as well as his followers,* cut in pieces: Louisy 
who hastened to his succour, was himself repub* 
ed with a dreadful carnage of his troc4;)s, and ob- 
figtd to fortify himself in the fortress of Damie^ 
ta* In the mean time &mine and disease made % 
dreadful havoc among the French troops^ who 
were pressed by an enemy infinitely superior t0 
them in force* 

Louis having again taken the field, was himself 
made prisoner, and the whole of his army either 
killed or taken* He was ransomed by the sultan 
of Egypt, on condition of surrendering the &x^ 
tress of Damietta, in which his unfortunate queeft 
was immured ; and had, besides,, to make a sar 
crifice of nearly half a million sterlin'g for the 
ransom of his troops* These conditions, and s 
truce of five years by which they were followedi 
were so displeasing to the Saracens, that thej 
put the sultan to death* 
* Instead of retumii^ to his own dominiaiia» 
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liotiis pfoceeded to Palestine, where he spent 
three years in forming alliances, and projecting a 
new attack on 'the infidels* When he was told 
that France was in danger, his r6ply was : " What 
" will become of the kingdom of Jerusalent if I 
•* depart ?" He was, however, solicited with so 
much urgency, by the queen dowager, to return 
to his own dominions, that he was forced to re^ 
flounce, for the present, his views in Palestine. 
On his arrival in Paris, he founded there th^ hos* 
pital of the Quinze-Vingts, an institution for the 
blind, in memory of three hundred of his knights 
who had had their eyes put out by tne Saracens ; 
and had a chapel built to contain the relics he had 
collected in the holy land. 

The EngKsh, who had recruited their strength 
during hisr absence, imperiously demanded the 
provinces of which they had been dispossessed* 
After much contestation with his barons on this 
subject, it was agreed by Louis, that the pro- 
vinces of Limousin, Perigord, and Quercy, should 
be ceded to England, on condition that Henry 
and his descendants should renounce every further 
clum* 

The attention of the French nation was direct- 
ed at ^is period to the conquest of the two Sici- 
lies, by Charles count of Anjpu, the younger bro- 
ther of Louis* The empeior Frederic IL hav- 
ing been excommunicated, and deprived of his 
Italian possessions, they were offered by pope 
Urban IV* to any prince of Europe who would 
undertake to punish Conrad, his son, for his re- 
fractory conduct towards the see of Rome* He 
not only held the above possessions,^ vrithout the 
consent of the pope^ but attacked and ravaged 
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tjie papal territory* Charles took up the quarrel 
of the church, and having slain Conrad, made a 
rapid conquest of Friuli, Calabria, and Sicily. He 
was checked in his career by Conradin, the son of 
the deceased, a youth aged sixteen years, who 
signalized his courage on several trying occasions* 
He was made prisoner by a stratagem, and publicly 
beheaded, by the order of Charles, in the city of 
Naples. It will be seen that his death was aveng- 
ed, fourteen years after, by the massacre of the 
French, at the famous Sicilian vespers. 

Louis, who was resolved on another crusade, 
was well pleased with the conquests made by his 
brother Charles, because they fecilitated his entry 
into Egypt, and from thence into Palestine. ' The 
preparations having been made, a council was as- 
sembled to deliberate on the spot of debarkatioHf 
The king of Tunis had sent an ambassador to 
Louis, to signify that her should have no objection 
to embrace Christianity, provided he could be as- 
sured of the support of the French. This was, 
however, merely a feint to which he resorted, to 
divert the forces of Sicily, under Charles of An- 
jou, who meditated an attack on his dominions. 
The French army, being embarked on board Ge- 
noese and Venetian vessels, sailed towards Tunis, 
but found, on their arrival, the port shut, and the 
idolaters under arms. 

Enraged at this treachery, Louis forced his way 
Into the port, and attacked Carthage, which was 
iit that time a wretched town built on the ruins of 
the ancient city. The dtadel was carried with- 
out any resistance, and the troops formed en- 
trenchments to wait for the arrival of the king of 
?Sicify, with a supply of men and provisions* The 
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resources of Louis's army were nearly exhaust- 
ed ; and while the ranks were daily thinned by 
disease, the scorching heats, and the want of 
wholesome sustenance, the king of Tunis, backed 
by a {towerful army, derided the impotent efforts 
of his adversary* After a most dreadful and 
agonizing suspense, Charles arrived, but without 
the expected reinforcements and supplies, which 
were still on their way. The plague, which had 
made great ravages among the troops, had intro- 
duced itself into the royal tent ; and the king of 
Sicily came just in time to see his brother Louis 
perish from its attack. Thus terminated the 
seventh and last of the crusades, with the life of a 
monarch who possessed many excellent qualities, 
and who, had it not been for his fanaticism, would 
have been a blessing to his country. 

Philip, styled the Hardy, succeeded his &ther 
Louis, whom he had accompanied to Africa, and 
the miserable remains of whose army he brought 
back to France. The commencement of his 
reign was marked by a disastrous event, the mas- 
sacre of the French in Sicily. Peter IIL king 
<^ Arragon, had espoused the sister of Conradin, 
the youth who had been so inhumanly butchered 
by the command of Charles. The Arragonian 
monarch considered Sicily as the patrimony of his 
wife ; and, being backed by the pope and the 
emperor of Conatantinc^le, was determined to 
avenge, in the execution of his project, the above 
murder. For this purpose, he emplc^ed an iD-> 
triguing Italian nobleman, named Procido, vrho^ 
in the disguise of a finar, prepared the Sicilians 
for a revolt, and bound them by a promise to 
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murder all the French dwening on the island^ 
without any distinction of age or sex. 

Easter Sunday was made choice of for 
128a. ^^® execution ofthis bloody purpose. The 
vespers had no sooner commenced than 
the signal was given for the butchery, and in lesi 
than two hours all the French in Italy were put 
to death. The assassins did not even spare their 
own daughters who were {)regnant by their ene* 
mies. Such was the hati^ed they entertained 
against those whom they considered as the in- 
vaders of their country I Upwards of eight thou- 
sand males were massacred, without reckoning 
the females and children. In the mean time the 
king of Arragon, who was on the coast with a 
powerful fleet, was received with open arms on 
his landing, and instantly crowned. By this 
sudden revolution the cruelty and tyranny of 
Charles met with an exemplary punishment. 

{le suddenly assembled his forces, and laid 
siege to Messina, before which place he inefiec- 
tu^ly exhausted his means and his strength. His 
son was made prisoner by the Arragonian mo- 
narch ; and this disastrous event had so lively an 
effect on him, that he died of grief* 

Philip, to avenge the murder of the French ift 
Sicily, fitted out a fleet, and levied .an army 
which penetrated into Catalonia, to attack the 
king of Arragon in his hereditary dominions. 
The troops were accompanied by the pope's le- 
gate, who commanded them to put to death in- 
discriminately the whole of the inhabitants, as 
they had been excommunicated by the sovereign 
pontifl. Such was the barbarity of the French 
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90ldiery9 that at the siege pf Girona^ they 
killed all those who had sought refuge in the 
church, an asylum \rhich had been hitlierto con- 
stantly respected* 

The enterprise of Philip^ which had assumed 
so menacing an aspect, was confined to the 
fruitless capture of the above city* The hired 
vessels belonging to Genoa and Pisa had been im- 
prudently discharged ; and the enemy either sunk 
or captured what remained of the French naval 
armament. The troops which had been thrown 
into Girona were reduced to the greatest exti*emi- 
ties for the want of provisions. In short, the 
general ^ure of the expedition afflicted Philip 
so much, thjit he fell into a decay, of which he 
died at Perpignan. Hi^ character was totally 
the reverse of the surname of Hardy which he 
bore. His weakness made him the ready dupe of 
every artifice of his courtiers ; and he had not 
any predominant feature in his character, ex- 
cept that of an inordinate passion for amassing 
wealtlu 

The interment of this monarch gave nse to a 
very singular and obstinate dispute. The monks 
of St. Denis would not allow the heart to be 
taken out of the body ; while the Jacobins as- 
serted, that, conformably to the donation of hi& 
successor, they were entitled to keep the heart 
in their church* The doctors of the Sorbonne 
referred the question to the pope ; and in the 
mean time the Jacobins, without waiting for his 
decision, took possession of the object of their 
wishes* 
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Philip the Hardy was the first of the sovereigns, 
of France who bestowed patents of tiobility on 
the wealthy citizens. A new class of aristocracy 
was thus introduced, which at length vied in 
splendour with the ancient possessors of the tern* 
tprial properties. 

Philip IV. . surnamed the Fsur, ascended th€ 
throne at the age of seventeen years. He had, 
on the preceding year, espoused the rich heiress 
ofthe^kingof Navarre, who was likewise count 
of Brie and Champaign. These states, being 
added to his own dominionsi rendered him ex* 
tremely formidable. 

During the first eight years of his reign, France 
was at peace. Edwaixl I. of England, desirous 
to prevent every object of contention, paid a visit 
to the French territory, and did homage Hot 
Guienne. The ardent rivality which had so long 
subsisted between the two naticms appeared to 
have been subdued, when Philip, who was proud, 
haughty, and jealous, gave the signal for war 
on a most frivolous pretext. At Bayonne, att 
English ssdlor had killed, in a quarrel, a sailor 
belonging to Normandy. This was the sole 
pretext for an order issued by the French mo- 
narch, without any previous complaint or de*- 
claration, to attack, seize, and burn, the Eng- 
lish vessels. 

The English having retaliated, Philip cited the 
king of England to appear before the tribunal of 
the peers of France, to which the latter replied 
that he had an independent tribunal in London, 
capable of administering equal justice. The 
French sovereign still persisting to treat Edward, 
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in his quality of duke of Guienne^ as a vassal of 
the crown ; and the other as obstinatelf I'efusing 
to cross the seas, in obedience to so peremptory a. 
mandate, war was declared in form, and the con- 
quest of Guienne atchieved by the French. 

Adolphus, king of the Romans, declared war 
against Philip, by whom his ambassadors had 
been grossly insulted. This was the origin of a 
new league entered into against France, by Eng- 
land and Germany, aided by the duke of Bar^ 
and the count of Flanders. In the prosecution 
of the contest which ensued, Philip was extremely 
successful. He triumphed over Edward and hia 
allies, and conquered Flanders. At the instance, 
however, of Pope Boni&ce VIII. he was aftex^ 
wards obliged to restore Lille, Douay> and Cour-* 
tray, to the count of Flanders, and to conclude a 
peace with England. It was likewise decreed by 
the pope, that Edward, who had lost his queen 
in the course of the preceding year, should es- 
pouse the sister of Philip, who should at the same 
time bestow the hand of his daughter on Edward'a 
eldest son. These marriages were accordingly 
aolemmzed* 

Pope Boniface next declared his wish that Phi- 
lip should instantly set out with all the forces he 
could assemble, to expel the Samcens from Syria 
and Palestine. The crusade, indeed, which was 
published by his lv)liness was univei*sal, all the 
princes of Christendom i^eing commanded^o con- 
tribute towards the expedition, in men and mo? 
ney, in proportion to the extent of their states* 
The sums which were thus collected were lodged 
in the coffers of the pope. Fliilip pleaded urgent 
business as a pretext for refusing to send an army 
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t0 the««st: aodBoni&ce^ who was scwareof thi& 
refusalf pronounced a decree of excomtmuacih 
tk>9 against him^ declaring that his fiobjecls weF& 
freed from their aUeg^cei and that his doaiii»Oiis 
Were the lawful piopertj of any one who would 
take possession of them* 

Philip, in returjti, charged Bon^ace with he« 
iog an impostor, a heretic, and a simotdac, ar- 
ousing him of every possible crime, and declaring 
that the see of Rome was vacant. He conse* 
quently appealed agaii»t the sentence wMeh had 
been pronounced in the convocation of cardinals 
at Rome, refevring his cause to a future asseml^y 
over which a legitimate pope should presidet A 
trusty i^cnt, of the name of Nogaret, was cfifr 
patched to Rome vnth this appeal, but with 
sea*et orders to s^ize on the person of the pope^ 
and to conduct him to Lyons, to the end that 
he might be tried by a general convocation of 
the states. The most considerable personages be* 
longing to the ecdeaastical territory were bought 
over ; and Nogaret was, on his arrival in Italy, 
supplied with troops by the &milies of the Colon** 
Has, who had been persecuted by Bont^ee* Be- 
ing accompanied by Sciarra Colonna, Nogaret 
iiitioduced himself into Agnani, in which place 
the pope considered himself mudi safer than al 
Home, where he was not beloved. At day-bres^y 
the papal palace, which was but weakly guarded) 
was forced. On the first rumour of ^is attack^ 
Boniface clad himself in his ecclesiastical mantlei 
and adorned his head with his dara, seating Ydtat* 
self on his throne, with tiie keys in one hand, and 
the crosier in the other, the more efiectuaHy to 
awe his assailants* In this ponure he waited 
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either liift triitmph or bisdeath* Sciarm slrticfc 
him in the £ice with his gauntlet) at the same time 
that the soldieiy attacked him by the grofisest 
efUtrages, and the moiM insolent language. The 
pontiff who was petfectlf cidm, being at fength 
pressed to abdicate the papal throne, replied tlii^ 
he preferred death to this alternative. Then 
bowing his head, he told the scMiers to strike. 

The enraged Sciarra wished to plunge his dag« 
ger in his breast ; but Nc^ret interceded, and 
protected his person from all further violence* 
He was made to descend from his throne, and) 
haWng been divested of his pontified ornaments^ 
Was seated on a horse without saddle or bridle^ 
with his face turned towards the tail* As it was 
not possible to conduct him in this way to Lyonsi 
the conspirators deliberated on the step it next be^ 
hoved them to take. Some were of opinion that 
he should be shut up in a dungeon to perish with 
hunger ; while others proposed that he should be 
decapitated, and his head sent to Philip. Itwai 
fortunate for Boni&ce that the decision was pot 
off until the following day. In the course of the 
night the inhabitants of Agnani, to the amount of 
six thousand, took up arms for his deliverance, ttid 
struck such a panic in Nogaret's troops, that they 
abandoned their prey. 

Being thus delivered from his merciless ene- 
mies, Boni&ce was safely escoited to Rome, 
where he had no sooner arrived, than he found 
that his pafaice had been plundered boUiby his 
enemies and his pretended partisans. As all the 
treasures of the church had been collected in this 
buildiDg, it contained immense riches, such as all 
the potentates of the earth could not have asseny* 
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bled at the same time. This calitmitous event, 
produced a phrenzy which speedily terminated his 
existeiKre* 

Philip had no sooner made his peace with the 
church) and thoroughly reconciled himself with 
the successor, of Boni&cey Pope Clement V«, than 
. a revolt broke out among the Flemings, who 
had been cruelly oppressed by their governor, the 
count of St* Paul. The insurgents were headed 
by a weaver of Brussels, and had been wrought 
to such a pitch, of exasperation, that they mas- 
sacred the French garrisons in every part of 
Flanders* They afterwards defeated, in a regu- 
lar combat, a French army commanded by the 
count d'Artois, whose imprudence and temerity 
were such, that the greater part of his cavalry. 
were precipitated headlong into a canal having a 
muddy bottom, in which both men and horses 
perished. The Flemings made a bridge of their 
bodies, and charged the enemy's infantry, nearly 
tiie half of whom were slain* Upwards of twenty 
thousand French, among whom were the counts 
of Artois and St* Paul, fell on that day : and 
four thousand pairs of gilt spurs were hung up in 
the Flemish temples* 

The insidious offers made by Philip wei-e re< 
jected by the Flemings, who pet*sisted in their re- 
solutiim to throw off the French yoke. It requir- 
ed an assemblage of all the forces of France to 
defisat them ; but their spii'it was still unsubdued. 
They revolted afterwards under Philip of Valois, 
and proved that, when the affections of a nation 
cannDt be gained over, it is not an easy task to re- 
duce it to obedience* 

The religious and military order of the Knights 
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Templars was at this epoch aboltsfaed in Frwtice* 
The motive which led Philip to this measure is 
related in the following manner. He had debased 
the current coin to such a degree^ that tiie popu* 
lace of Paris had revolted, and proceeded to the 
grossest outrages against his person. As thi$ 
templars had neglected to quell this insurrection^ 
he caused the grand master, vad the whole of th«f 
order, to be apprehended on the same day, as well 
in Paris as in the provinces* Historiatis aUege 
that he was prompted to this measure by his ava- 
rice, which had4}efore induced him to debase the 
current coin of his realm, the templars possess* 
ing an immense property. The grand mai^er^ 
and the principal members of the order, were puit 
to the torture, and afterwards executed. By thitf 
horrid cruelty Philip obtained possession of thelf 
wealth. 

Several leagues having been formed against 
him, and symptoms of revolt having manifested . 
themselves in every part of his kingdom, Philip 
fell sick of grief, and died at Fontainbleau. Hi» 
death was, at the least, accounted for in this man^ 
ner ; but susfncions were entertained that he was 
assassinated by the order of die bishop of ChalonSf 
who had set on foot the most formlds^le of the 
leagues. In the reign of this monarch, wliose 
vindictive disposition ceuld only be exceeded by Ma 
extreme avaiice, the city of Lyons was united to^ 
the French monarchy, and the independent Swiss 
Republic established. Three ci the Cantons^ 
leagued against the emperor, who was their sove-* 
feign in quality of the duke of Austria, and, Imt* 
ing ezpdled their merciless govemor, broa|^ 
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about the confederation which subisisted for nea^rlj 
five centuries* 

Louis X-9 suimamed the HuHnj succeeded to 
the throne> in right of his birth. His character 
was weak and irresolute, and it was therefore for- 
tunate for the subject) that he did not reign more 
than six months and a few days. He had all the 
vices of youth, without possessing any of the vir- 
tues and amiable qualities which usually distin- 
guish that period of life. 

The only remarkable political event of his 
short reign was, an unfortunate expedition he 
made to Flanders, in which his army, employed 
in the siege of one of the Flemish fortresses, be- 
ing left destitute of provisions and ammunition, 
was exposed to the mercy of the enemy, and in a 
manner exterminated. 

Louis, having heated himself in a tennis court, 
and very imprudently swallowed large draughts of 
water cooled with ice, was suddenly cut off, leav- 
ing his second wife pregnant. On the receipt of 
this intelligence, his brother Philip, who was tlieti 
-flkt Lyons, repaired to Paris, and having assembled 
the heads of the nation, demanded the govern- 
ment. It was enacted that he should hold it until 
the queen should be brought to bed. If she 
should be delivered of a male child, he was to' 
have the regency ; but if of a female, he was to 
be proclaimed king. 

A male child came into the world to defeat the 
hopes of Philip ; but this posthumous infant sur- 
vived odly five or six days. The regent viras now 
proclaimed Idng, under the title of Philip V., sur- 
named the Long* He was the first monarch of. 



Ac thtid race Tfho came to the throtie in a collate* 
ral line. On his accession he convened an assem- 
bly, in which an express law was enacted to ex* 
chide from the inheritance the princesses of the 
blood* 

Philip made a traffic of civil liberty, which he 
bartered for money to the bondsmen of the royal 
domains. These domains he declared to be un-* 
alienable. He likewise made a provision by which 
the appanages, hitherto the property of the chil-f 
dren, were to be revertible to the crown^ in de- 
&ult of male issue* He persecuted the Jews, and, 
in general, all the foreigners who resided within 
his dominions, and refused to embrace Christiani- 
ty* Many of them fled ; and others were con* 
demned to be burned. The Jewish women threw 
their children into the flames in which their own 
bodies were to be consumed, to prevent them froni, 
being subjected to the baptismal ceremony* 

After a short reign of five years, Philip died, 
and left behind him no other than female issuei 
whom he had disinherited by the support he gave 
to the Salic law. He was succeeded by his youngs 
er brother, Charles IV. sumamed the Fair, a vir* 
tuous and accomplished prince, who beg^an bv re- 
pressing the severities exercised by the interior 
class of the nobility against their tenantry. He al» 
to brought to condign punishment the financiers, 
the greater part of whom were either from Lorn- 
bardy or some other part of Italy ; for in those 
days the French disdained these employments* 
The fruit of their rapine was confiscated ; and they 
were sent back to their own country as poor aa 
when they had quitted It, the greatest punishment 
which could have been inflicted on them* The 
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mint master, who was at the same time receiver 
general of tfa^ crown, was pat to deaths in conse- 
quence of his refusal to reveal the spot in which he 
had concealed the royal treasure he had appro- 
priated to himself* 

The wise conduct of this prince, who knew how 
to take advantage of the existing circumstances^ 
secured peace to France* His rigid probity led 
him to attack vice ki every direction, whatever 
might be the rank or dignity of the ofibnder. He 
was himself a strict observer of the laws ; and had 
Qo other ambition than that of governing his sub* 
jects with justice and equity. Had not his career 
been so soon checked, there is reason to pre- 
sume that he would have made great effi>rts to en- 
sure fheir happiness* He was, however, snatched 
off by an untimely death. What was said of him 
by his courtiers, was perhaps the highest compli- 
ment they could have paid him, that he was more 
of a philosopher than of a king. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Revolt of the Flendng»-^DeJeat qfthe French in the 
memorable battle of Crecy by Edward III. of 
Englandy and in that of Poitiers by Edward the 

. JSlack Prmce-^They are again defeated at jigin^ 
court by Henry V. qf Englandm 

« 

. A T the time of the interregnam which followed 
-^^ the death of Charles IV. who did not leave 
behind him any male issue, the monarchical go^ 
vemment was not as yet established, seeing that 
the prindples of obedience were not defined. 
This could alone be brought about by the union 
of the great £e& to the crown. They merely ac- 
knowledge the monarch as lord pantmount. 
Even the provinces which had been subjugated, 
arrogated to themselves a considerable number of 
privileges ; and the dukes of Guienne, Burgundy, 
and Brittany, in conjunction with the count of 
Flanders, deprived the throne of a part of its 
preponderance. It will shortly be seen how this 
order of afbirs influenced the future destinies of 
France. 

The widow of Charies being pregnant at the. 
time of his death, it became necessary to establish 
a regency, instead of proceeding immediately to 
elect a king, in the expectation of her producing 
a male heir to the throne. The question of who 
was to be regent lay between Edward III. of 
England, the eldest son of the sister of the de<^ 
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ceased monarch, and Philip of Valois^ the eldest 
son of the paternal uncle of the last three kings. 
The former founded his pretensions on the proxi^ 
mity of his relationship ; while the latter called to 
his aid the Salic law. Edward alleged that if this 
law excluded females from the crown, it did not 
exclude the sons of princesses, and that conse- 
quently the nephew had a better title than the 
cousin german. This reasoning was conduuve ; 
but the invincible aversion entertained by the 
French to English domination, bestowed the re- 
gency on Philip of Valois* 

On the birth of the posthumous child, which 
was a female, he was proclaimed king. He was 
auinamed the Fortunate, because he obtained the 
aiown by the demise of three young sovereigns. 
The first act of his authority was to bring to xxigl 
Remy, the person who had had the administm- 
tbn of the treasury under Charles IV. He was 
tried, convicted of peoulatioo, and hanged. 

Ha feund infinite difficulty in reducing to obe- 
£enee the Flemings, who made unceasing strug- 
gles for their liberty. They were brought under 
subjection for a time; but Pidlip treated them 
with so much cruelty, that ten years after their f^ 
ry became implacable. Their <revolt was princi- 
pally caused by the forced levies made (Mi them by 
their count, who had, to their detriment, signed 
private treaties with tiiie king of France. 

Philip formed the resolution of humiliating his 
inval and competitor Edward, whom he haughtily 
summoned to appear personally before him, to do 
homage for Guienne, and tiie county of Ponthieu. 
Edward, with the advice of his peers, proceeded 
to France as duke of Gtnenne, but accompanied 
by a suite which announced all the pomp of 
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loyalty. He had studied the form of the hcoaage 
he was to render, uid expressed himself in terms 
which did not commit his personal dignity. After 
this forced act of submission, the exaction of 
which inspired him with an inveterate hatred to 
Philip, he demanded justice of the states for the 
lands the king of France had withheld from him 
since the war made in Guienne by Charles of Va- 
lois, in which a part of the duchy had been wrested 
ftomhim. He meditated a plan which he pru- 
dently concealedf until he should find a meet op- 
portunity to humble Philip in his turn* He was 
not long in bxinging over the Flemings to his in- 
terest ; and a brewer, named Arteville, became a 
more powerful ally to him, than the emperor 
Lonis of Bavaria, and»five other princes wIkmu he 
had drawn into the league. Arteville had acquir- 
ed over his countrymen the Flemings all the as- 
cendancy which courage, patriotism, eloquence^ 
and successful enterprise could bestow* 

In the mean time Philip created a new enemy 
in the person of Robert of Artois, the gramkcoi 
of the count of Artois, who had been killed ia 
the battle of Courtray. Robert was Intimate 
heir to the county of Artois, which Philip, not- 
withstanding, withheld from him, having bestow- 
ed it, from interested motives, on Matilda the 
aunt of Robert. The latter set off for London^ 
and exposed his pretensbns to Edward. 

The Flemings were at this time ripe for a re- 
volt, but entertained a scruple of conscience. 
They had promised in a late treaty to be faithful 
to the king of France. To overcome this diffi- 
culty, Robert of Artd» persuaded Edward to 
assume, without any ceremony, the title and arms 
of France* This was no sooner suggested than it 
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was carried into effect ; and a justificatory^ ma- 
nifesto was published on the occasion. The ne- 
gociations which followed being ineffectual, Ed- 
ward set off for Germany, and made an alliance 
with the emperor, in whose dominions he leried 
troops. 

A naval engagement followed, in which the 
French were defeated with a dreadful loss. To 
save the further effusion of blood, Edward i»x>- 
posed to Philip that, as the war was rather a con- 
flict between sovereign and sovereign, than be- 
tween nation and nation, the issue should be tried 
by a single combat ; or, which would perhaps be 
more agi^eeable to him, by a hundred champions 
OR each side. To this Philip insolently replied 
that a lord paramount was not bound to accept a 
challenge from his vassal. 

Edward was so af&icted at the death of Robert 
of Artois, who was slain in the naval conflict, that 
he bound himself by an oath to ravage France. 
He landed in Normandy, and having rapidly 
atchieved the conquest of the greater part of thai 
province, proceeded towards Flanders* Seeing 
with regret that his personal quarrel was the cause 
of the destruction of so many men, he sent a 
second challenge to Philip, whose contemptuous 
silence irritated him beyond measure. Having 
prosecuted his route, with fifteen or sixteen thou- 
sand prisoners who greatly embarrassed the pro- 
gress of his army, he crossed the river Somme, 
and took possession of a height which commanded 
the village of Crecy, become so celebrated by 
the defeat of the French army. This ever me- 
morable battle cost the French thirty thousand 
soldiers, twelve hundred knights, and eighty ban* 
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ners. Philip^ notwithstanding he had been beat* 
en, persisted in refusing to retreat ; and was on the 
point of being made prisoner by the English^. 
when one of his noUemen seized the bridle of bi» 
horse> and forced him to withdraw from the field 
of battle* The effects of this victory, thus glori* 
ously gained by Edward, were nK>re dreadful than 
the battle itself. . He laid siege to Calais, and con- 
certed his measures so well, that his adversaries 
could not throw succours into the place* Nearly 
two thousand of the wretched inhabitents having 
been sent out by the garrison, to lessen the con- 
sumption of provisions, came to the camp of the 
besiegers* Edward gave to each of them a hearty 
meal and two shillings, providing them a retreat 
for their future security* 

The French army had scarcely assembled be- 
fore Calais, when the place was surrendered to the 
English. Edward held this acquisition to be of so 
much consequence, that he deemed himself in 
possessicKi of the keys of France* The imporl*^ 
ant post of Calais was in the possession of the Eng* 
fish mitjl 1558* Edward disi^ayed so great a 
i^are of moderation m the midst of his conquests^ 
Which were extended to Brittany and Guienne> 
where his arms were equally successful, that he 
consented to a truce with France* 

At the above time a scourge still more terrf- 
ble than war threatened the^ human species with 
an entire desolation* A general plague, surpass^ 
ing in its horrors whatever besides the remotest 
history can furnish, ravaged in the space of 
eighteen months every part of the known world* 
It broke out in the northern provinces of China ; 
and, after having desolated Asia and Africa^ de« 
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populated Europe. In its return^ it swept off, in 
the places through which it passed, two-thirds of 
the inhabitants. This calamity had been preced- 
ed by terrible earthquakes, which swallowed up 
whole cities. 

Philip died amid the general execration of his 
■subjects. He was vain, obstinate, and of a li- 
mited capacity. Even after he had been beaten, 
he could not appreciate the merits of the adversa- 
ry with whom he had to deal. In his arrogant 
presumption, he persuaded himself that he could 
master events, fancying them subordinate to his 
courage. Edward fecetiously called him the au* 
thor of the SaUc law, because he took possession 
of ail the salt in his dominions, and sold it to his 
subjects at his own price. 

During this reign, Avignon was sold to the 
pope for a trifling compensation, by Jane of 
Anjou, queen of Naples, who had strangled hei 
husband, and to whom the pope gp;*anted an 
asylum in the territory he had acquired by thif 
purchase. The province of Dauphtn6 was ceded 
to Philip, on condition that the eldest bom son, 
the presumptive heir to the crown, should in fu- 
ture be styled Dauphin, and bear the arms of the 
province. 

John IL, the son and successor of Philip, was 
forty years of age when he ascended the throne. 
He conceived the most violent projects ; con- 
stantly refused to be governed by the advice of 
his statesmen ; and possessed neither sagacity, 
foresight, nor discernment, in the line of conduct 
he pursued. He commenced his reign by the 
assassination of the high constable, Raoiil, count 
of £u^ who was decapitated in his pre3en€c> 
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without being brought to a trial* The post of 
high constable, and the county inherited by the 
deceased) were bestowed on two of John's favour- 
ites* This scandalous abuse of power excited so 
much alarm among the grandees, that they pro- 
ceeded to open revolt) and chose for their leader 
Charles I. king of Navarre. 
- The latter called on John to dismiss his favour- 
ite on whom he had bestowed the post of the de- 
ceased Raoul ; and on his refusal, caused the 
newly-elected constable to be assassinated. He 
then wrote to the grandees, and to the different 
cities of France, to say that he had resorted to 
this measure for the public wel&re, and to entreat 
them to be constantly united with him, so as to 
oblige the king to govern equitably, and con- 
formably to the laws* On his side, John Was 
not remiss in his exertions, and deemed it expe- 
dient to have recourse to a stratagem. He ac- 
cordingly contrived, with the aid of the dauphin, 
who pretended to have been brought over to 
the adverse party, to seize on the person of the 
king of Navarre at a public entertainment to 
which the latter had been invited. He next or- 
dered four of his particular friends, among whom 
was the duke of Harcourt, to be put to death, 
and was himself present at their execution. 
This act of cruelty rendered the revolt gene- 
ral, and kindled the flames of war between 
France and England. The brother of Charles of 
Navarre, who was lodged in prison, and all the 
friends of his house, together with the relatives 
of the noblemen who had been executed, took 
the field, and demanded succour of Normandy, 
as well as of the king of England, to whom they 
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made a tender of deyenil cities, to engage him to 
break the truce he had made with the king of 
France* 

John disdainfully rejected the pacific offers of 
the prince of Wales, who had ten years before 
obtained so much renown at the battle of Crecy ; 
and the result of his obstinacy was, that the fee- 
tions which had been set on foot obtained over him 
a complete triumf^^ The battle of Poitiers fol- 
lowed, to shed an additional lustre on the arms of 
Engkmd. The black prince could bring into the 
field eight thousand men only, whom he had to 
oppose to an army eighty thousand strong. He 
was pent up, near the city of Poitiers, in a very 
narrow spot, where, without risking the event of 
a battle, John might have reduced him to the al* 
temative, either of surrendering, or of seeing hia 
army perish through hunger. Such was, howe« 
ver, the impatience of the French monarch, that 
he attacked without regulating the order of the 
battle* Victory declared in fiivour of the small 
army of the prince of Wales, by whom John's 
army was routed and dispersed, and himself made 
prisoner* He was conducted to Bordeaux, and 
from thence to London* A truce was shortiy af- 
ter consented to by the king of England, who dis- 
played great moderation on this occasion, as he 
might unquestionably have made himself master 
of the whole of the French territory, by a vigo- 
rous pursuit of the war* 

In the interim the king oi Navarre, who had 
escaped from prison, acquired a powerfiil ascend- 
ancy over the states general, which had been con- 
vened after the captivity of John, and were pre- 
sided by the dauphin in his new quality of lieute* 
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nant of the kingdom* The consequence was that, 
in these assemblies, the ministers by whom the 
public affairs had been conducted before the un« 
fortunate event of the battle of Poitiers, were tri- 
ed and convicted, notwithstanding the dauphin 
made every possible effort to screen them from 
punishment. On the latter being declared regent, 
he acted with so much firmness, that Charles of 
Navarre, after having thwarted him in every pos- 
sible manner, was, constrained to propose to him 
terms of accommodation. 

John, who was wearied of his captivity, pro- 
posed to the English, that, on condition they 
would consent to his liberation, they should hokl, 
in full sovereignty, Normandy, Saintonge, Poitou, 
Guienne, Maine, Anjou, Tourraine, the territory 
of Aunis, Perigord, the Limosin, Ponthieu, and 
the Boulonnais, in addition to which they should 
be paid four millions of crowns in specie. The 
provisions of this treaty, which had been ratified 
in London, the dauphin and the states general re- 
fused to confirm, which irritated Edward so much, 
that he landed a powerful array in France, and ra- 
vaged several of the provinces. 

John returned to France : but shortly after set 
out for London, to engage Edward, as some his- 
torians pretend, in a crusade which he had un- 
dertaken at the instigation of the king of Cyprus* 
Others assert that the motive of his visit was a 
passion he had ccM^ceived, during his captivity, 
for the countess of Salisbury. This unfortunate 
monarch died. two months after his arrival in the 
English capital. His body was conveyed to St. 
Penis. 

Unless for the talents of his successor, Charles 
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V. sornamed the Wise, the Freach monarchy 
might have fallen under the yoke of English do- 
mination. On his accession to the throne, the war 
was recommenced against the king of Navarre^ 
who again asserted his preten»ons to Brie and 
Champaign* He was defeated by Bertranddu 
Guesclin, a valiant commander on whom Charles 
bestowed an unlimited confidence* During the 
thirty preceding years the French had experienc- 
ed no other than defeats : a more flattering pros** 
pect was now before them* 

Du Guesclin was next sent into Brittany, at 
the head of a powerful army, to support the {Mre^ 
tensions of Charles of Blois ; and afterwards into 
Castile, to succour Don Henry, who had to dis^ 
pute the crown of his ancestors with his brother 
Peter, sumamed the Cruel. The latter having 
been taken under the protection of England, was 
so powerfully aided by the heroical prince of 
W^es, that he was seated on the throne, after the 
defeat of the army of his brother Henry, in a 
combat in which Du Guesclin was made prisoner* 
His subjects were, however, so irritated by hi* 
haughtiness and inhumanity, that they recalled 
Don Henry, who had passed into France to im- 
plore the succour of Charles. By his aid Peter 
was defeated in the battle of Montiel ; Du Cues- 
din was liberated from his captivity ; and Don 
Henry again seated on the throne. . 

He was not ungrateful to his benefactor, but 
formed an alliance vdth France, as soon as wa3? 
had been declared against England. Charles, in 
the prosecution of this war, brought into the field 
five armies, the most powerful of which was com- 
manded by his favourite Du Guesclioy whom he 
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kad appoinded consts^le of France* The con« 
quest of Guienne waa rapidly atchieved by the 
French arms, the career of which was^ however, 
soon checked by the prince of Wales's general, 
who, by a dextrous and well concerted march, 
suddenly found himself before Paris, to which he 
fadd siege. While before the place, the English 
sent heralds to defy Chailes to come out and meet 
them. Instead of accepting their challenge, he 
opposed to them the army of Du Guesclin, who 
forced them to raise the siege* The latter prose- 
cuted his enterprises, and expelled the English 
from Berry, Tourraine, and Anjou, of which 
they had already made themselves masters. He 
next recovered from them the Rovergue, Peri- 
gord, and a part of the Limousin* 

Don Henry, the ally of Charles, obtidned a 
victory over the English fleet. As Edward had 
not a sufficient number of vessels to send prompt 
reinforcements into Poitou, Gulenne, and the 
territory of Aunis, the French general met with 
but little resistance. The En^ish monarch ac-^ 
cordingly experienced the inconstancy of fortune, 
which forsook him both by sea and by land. His 
armies on the French territoiy insensibly melted 
away, without being able to set on foot any great 
military enterprises. 

The truce which intervened was followed by 
the death of the prince of Wales, and by that of 
his fother Edwaitl, who survived him but a short 
time. Charles having now brought his projects x, 

to maturity, assailed the English in every direc- 
tion. He recovered from them five provinces, 
but fiuled in his attempt on Brittany, by a preci- 
(Htatien which threw all the advantages into the 
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scale of his adversaries. This motmrch) who 
possessed great vigour of mind, but whose con- 
stitution was extremely ddicate, was suddenly 
carried off in his forty-seventh year* It will soon 
^be perceived that his death was a great calamity 
to France. 

He was succeeded by Charles VI. styled the 
Well Beloved, whose minority was confided to his 
three uncles. Their insatiable avarice, during 
their short regency, was such, that the oppressed 
Parisians, as well as the inhabitsuits of Rouen, 
Troyes, and Orleans, broke out into open revolt* 
When the insurrections were quelled, they were 
made to pay very heavy contributions, which 
were seized with avidity by the regents, instead 
of being carried into the public treasury, for the 
benefit of the state. The necessary consequence 
was, that when arms were taken upagsdnst the 
English, the people were harassed by new taxe^y 
the weight of which indicated a general insure* 
rection. 

The first campaign into which Charles entered 
was against the Flemings, headed by the son of 
Jacques d'Arteville, whose exploits have been 
already noticed. He defeated them at the battle 
of Rosebeck ; and shortly after, by the advice 
of his council, turned his arms against Eng- 
land, then weakened by the civil wars in wluch 
Richard II. was involved with his subjects by his 
incapacity. 

There had never been, on any former occa- 
sion, so great a preparation of ships, men, and 
warlike machines, as were then destined for the 
invasion of England. All the vessels belonging 
to Flanders, Sweden, and Denmark, were either 
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midable fleet) which was fitted out in 1 386, con* 
aisted of one thousand, two hundred, and eighty- 
seven sad, of which sizty were ships of the 
line* In the centre was a wooden city, hairing a 
diameter of three thousand paces, provided with 
towers and bastions, and constructed over boats 
&8tened together. It was so oHitrived as to be 
put together, or taicen in pieces, in the space of 
a day; and was intended to furnish lodgings for 
the troops when th^y should be landed. Twenty 
thoi^and horsemen, twenty thousand cross-bow 
men, and twenty thousand foot soldiers armed 
with halberds and hatchets, formed the army 
wliich was to be disembarked. The French no- 
bility proceeded in g^reat mimbers to Flanders, to 
enabaric at the different ports, and share in the 
glory of the expedidon. To the great surprise 
of Europe it feiled, having been encount^r^ on 
ita passage by a tempest which dispersed the 
ships. The wreck of the wooden city was thrown 
by the waves on the English shore. 

Charles had a &vourite, named Clisson, whose 
elevation to the rank of constable of France 
gave so much offence to the grandees that they 
formed for his assasanation a plot which was 
carried into effect as he quitted the palace. He 
received fifty wounds, neither of which proved 
mortal. The assassins filed into Brittany, wheve 
the plot had originated ; and were followed by 
Charles, who was resolved either to force the 
duke to deliver them up, or to punish him in case 
of a refiisaU In crossing the forest of Mans, at 
the head of his army, he suddenly displayed 
symptoms of insanityi fixim which he was not 
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well recovered, when an accident at a bait, given 
on the occasion of the birth of a princess, brought 
en a relapse* 

During his insane state, the dukes of Burgundy 
and Berry resumed the reins of the government. 
Louis, duke of Orleans, brother to Charles, as- 
serted that the regency belonged by right to 
him ; but he was excluded by the duke of Bur- 
gundy on account of his youth. This \yw the 
ground of an inveterate hatred between the 
houses of Orleans and Burgundy* Louis had the 
queen on his side, and intrigued so well that^ 
while the duke of Burgundy was absent on a jOtt^ 
ney, he was declared sole regent. His degraded ad- 
versary did not long survive this event ; but the 
duke of Orleans did not derive any advantage 
ftx>m his death* The son was still more ardent 
and politic than the father, and was resolved to 
assert his rights* 

The hatred which prevailed between the heads 
of the two factions was at length augmented to 
such a degree, that they did not scruple to ma- 
nifest publicly their hostile intentions^ The duke 
of Orleans was detested by the people, and be- 
loved by the grandees ; while the duke of Bur- 
gundy had captivated the good graces of the 
commonalty* On Sunday the 20th of Novem- 
ber, UGf, they had both of them been present 
at the mass, and received the communion to- 
gether, in addition to which they had sworn to 
be perfectly reconciled to each other, and to 
keep up a friendly intercourse* On the follow- 
ing Wednesday, the duke of Orleans, having 
quitted the queen's house in the evening, had not 
proceeded a hundred steps, when he was assail 
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nnated) by the order of the duke of Burgundy^ 
by Raoul d'Ocquetonville. His widow died of 
grief ; but his sons were forced to sign, in the 
cathedral of Chartres» a reconciliation with the 
duke of Bui^undy, who was proclaimed regent 
amid the acclamations of the people. 
. After aome years of struggle and contention 
between the contending factions, it was resolved 
that the regency should be placed in the hands of 
the queen and dauphin, as the surest means of 
preventing open hostilities* The duke of Bur* 
gundy, on his dismissal, joined the English, who 
were arming both by sea and land, to attempt the 
invasion of France* They landed in Normandy, 
and were not long in recovering several of the 
strong holds of which they had been dispossessed* 
Having crossed the river Somme, without meet* 
ing with the smallest obstacle, they found the 
French army drawn up in a plain near the village 
of Agincourt, or Azincourt : it was there that 
the valorous Henry V. of JElngland, with an army 
of fifteen thousand men, gave battle to nearly 
four times that number of the French, over whom 
he gained a most complete and decided victory. 
On that memorable day, ten thousand French 
were slain in the field. The loss was chiefly con- 
fined to persons of rank and consideration. It 
was estimated that upwards of nine thousand 
knights or gentlemen fell, together with' a hun- 
dred and twenty noblemen carrying banners. The 
dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, and the counts of 
Eu and Vendome, were made prisoners. The 
other prisoners amounted to fourteen thousand, 
being nearly equal, in point of numbers, to the 
force which Henry brought into the field. 
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As it was apprehended that the duke of Bur- 
gundy, who was making forced marches towards 
the capital, would unite his forces with those of 
England, the count of Armagnac was called on 
to defend the kingdom* He was appointed prime 
minister, and had the dignity of high constable 
conferred on him. He was so haughty and in- 
flexible in his administration, that the people re- 
gretted the absence of the duke of Burgundy* 
His abuse of authority was carried to such an 
excess, that he at length became obnoxious to his 
own party, as well as to the queen, to whom he 
was indebted for his elevation* Being aware of 
the intention of the latter to bring him into dis- 
grace, he was resolved to anticipate her, fop 
which purpose he accused her, before the king, 
who had his lucid intervals, of maintaining a 
criminal intercourse with Louis Bourdon, the 
grand master of her palace* Bourdon was strang- 
led in the prison of the Chatelet ; and the queen 
imprisoned at Tours, where she was strictly 
watched. In her captivity she wrote to the duke 
of Burgundy, whose succour she earnestly im- 
plored. He was obedient to her call, and pub- 
lished a manifesto in which he demanded tJiat the 
regency should be bestowed on her, calling on all 
the subjects of France to unite their arms to his^ 
and free the king and the dauphin from the thral- 
dom in which they were held by the oount of Ar- 
magnac. 

The queen having been delivered fix)m her cap- 
tivity, the duke put himself at the head of sixty 
thousand men, and was received with open arms 
in Champaign and Plcardy, from whence he pro- 
ceeded to lay siege to Paiisy accompanied by the 
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the place, the gates of which were opened by the 
populace, who seized on the Annagnacs, and 
made them prisoners. The king, who was in a 
state of stupid insensibility, thanked both the 
queen and the duke for their good offices, pro- 
mising for the future to. be governed by their 
counsels. 

A report having been circulated in Paris that 
the Armagnacs were to be liberated, the populace 
proceeded to the Conciergerie, where they put 
to death the constable and all his adherents. 
They went from thence to the Chate]et,.and mur- 
dered such of the bishops, presidents of parlia- 
ment, Sec. as were favourable to the vanquished 
party, and had gone thither for protection. It 
was to be expected that the English, who had 
well founded pretensions in France, would take 
advantage of this state of anarchy. They re- 
turned to the French territory with a full per- 
suasion that they would not meet with any 
resistance from the duke of Burgundy ; and con- 
quered the whole of Normandy. Their rapid 
progtess at length equally alarmed the two Ac- 
tions, the one headed by the dauphin, who styled 
himself Regent, the other by the queen and duke 
of Burgundy, by whom a council had been 
established for the direction of public affairs. 
Kegociations were accordingly entered into with 
Henry V. of England, whose demands, dictated 
by his victorious exploits, were so extravagant, 
that they inspired universal terror and alarm. 
^ God," said he, '< has taken me by the hand, and 
'^ conducted me hither. There is no longer any 
^< king in., France, where anarchy and disordi^r 
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^ prevail. It therefore bdoaigs to me ^ govern, 
^ and to save a state which totters on the brink of 
«♦ ruin." 

The dauphin and the duke of Burgundy had 
an interview^ and embraced each other at the 
head of their respective armies, promising to unite 
in the expul«on of the common enemy. The 
assassination, however, of the duke of Orleans by 
the latter was not forgotten by the pertizans 
of the dauphin. A second interview having been 
agreed on, on the bridge of Montereau, to remove 
every cause of future contention, the duke had no 
sooner bowed his knee to do homage to the 
dauj^n, than he was surrounded by a band of 
noblemen who had been attached to the deceased 
duke of Orleans, and put to death. The queen, 
who entertained a mortal hatred to her son, was 
so incensed at this murder, that she persuaded 
Charles to disinherit him, and to tender the 
crown'of* France to Henry of England, on con- 
dition that he would espouse the princess Ca* 
therine. The offer was accepted, and a treaty 
entered into, by which, on the. death of Charies, 
the pn^rty of the kingdom was to devolve to 
Henry and his heirs for ever. He was in the in- 
terihi declared regent. With respect to the 
dauphin, the son of the duke of Burgundy de- 
manded that he should be brought to trial for 
having commanded the assassination of his fiither. 
On his refusing to obey the mandate of the 
council, which was assembled at Troyes, it was 
declared that he should be banished for ever from 
the kingdom, the assassination of John, duke of 
Burgundy, having rendered him unworthy to suc- 
ceed to the crown. • 



A kind of interaegiiain foUomd the death of 
Hcary, which happened at Vineeiines in the 

thirty-eighth year of his age, and that of Charles, 
who survived him only two months* At length 
•the infant son of Henry was proclsdmed king of 
England and France ; and the duke of Bedford 
appomted regent of the latter kingdom during his 
minority. 

Cards were invented in the reign of Charles 
VI* to amuse that monarch, and to relieve him 
from the melancholy which followed the aliena- 
tion of his mind. 

There were at this time two competitors for the 
crown of France, Charies VII., son of the de- 
ceased monarch, styled by the English, by way 
of derision, the King of Bourges, the place of 
his residence, and Henry VI. of England. The 
former owed his re-establishment to Uie throne of 
* his ancestors, to the zeal and valour of his gene- 
rals, and to tiie neglect of the duke of Bedford, 
the regent for Henry, by whom he was allowed 
to augment at his leisure a party which, at his 
lather's death, had been very inconsiderable* 
The efforts of this party were at first uncertain ; 
and Charles would have been irrecoverably lost, 
had not a misunderstanding arisen between the 
English generals and Philip, the new duke of 
Burgundy. The duke of Bedford had proceeded 
to England, to quell a popular insurrection* After 
several inconsiderable actions, the siege of 
Orleans was undertaken. 

This memorable siege was to decide the fote of 
the French monarchy* The attack and the de- 
fence wei'e made with equal vigour* Count Du- 
nois, better known under the name of the Bastard 
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of Orleans, performed prodigies of valour ; not- 
withstanding which the besieged was about to sur- 
render the place, when a sudden and unexpected 
event occurred to revive the ardour of the French* 
A young country girl, named Joan d'Arc, pre- 
sented herself to the council of Charles, who 
had himself, in his despair, fled the evening be- 
fore to Dauphine, to say that God had, in a reve- 
lation, apprized her that the royal troops would be 
enabled to sustain the siege* and force the enemy 
to retire* Struck with equal surprise and ad- 
miration at the heroical conduct she displayed, 
the council granted her the sword she requested ; 
and by this sword she swore, that in her hand it 
should be fatal to the English, whom she would 
drive from the kingdom, to restore it to its lawful 
inheritor* 

At the head of the French troops she fulfilled 
the promise she had made* She was mounted on 
a white palfrey, and displayed on her banner the 
image of our blessed Saviour. Thus arrayed, 
she sallied forth into the field, and, having obliged 
the English to i*aise the siege of Orleans, led on 
the troops of France to further conquests* The 
hopes of the nation were raised, as if by a mi- 
racle* Rheims opened its gates ; and while llie 
English were dispersed in eveiy direction, Charles 
extended his conquests to the banks of the Seine* 
He was crowned in the above city, Joan of Arc 
being present at the ceremony, clad in martial ar- 
ray, and holding in her uplifted hand her victori- 
ous sword* 

As a recompence for these important services, 
she was ennobled by Charles, together with the 
whole of her family^ and their heirs and de- 
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fecebdfants. The nobility did not refuse to receive 
into their body the humble female domestic of a 
tavern keeper ; an incontestible proof of the 
just celebrity of her exploits. Having been after- 
wards wounded in defending Compiegne, which 
was besieged by the duke of Orieans, she was 
made prisoner in a sortie^ and sold to the English 
|^||ten thousand livres. She was by them tried 
ilr^ Rouen for sorcery, and condemned to be 
burned. After this sentence, which reflects an 
eternal d]sgp:ace on the judges of the secular tri« 
bunal by whom she was tried, she leaped cou- 
rageously from the battlements of the tower iii 
which she was confined* She was bruised and 
lacerated by her &!!• The cries which her sufier-o 
ing^ extorted from her gave the alarm to her 
guards, who watched her more strictly than ever. 
When led to execution, she shed tears. To pro- 
long her tortures, a scaffolding of plaster had 
been contrived, with so great an elevation, that 
the flames required a considerable time to pe* 
netrate to her body, which was gradually con- 
sumed. 

The subsequent union of the duke of Burgundy 
with Charles, was a &tal blow to the £nglish| 
who received another check by the sudden death 
of the duke of Bedford. The body of this great 
and virtuous nobleman, who had governed France 
with so much wisdom and moderation, that he 
was equally beloved by the French as by his own 
countrymen, was conveyed to Rouen, and inter- 
red, with princely ceremony, in a magnificent 
tomb* 

The aspect of afiairs became suddenly changed. 
It was of little avail that Henry VL was pom- 



{louslj crowned in Paris s the provinces fell, one 
after the other, into the hands of the French^ 
whose successes were due to the exploits of Foixy 
DunoiS) Armagnac, Montmorency, Trimouille, 
and several other distinguished generals* Charles 
was not an idle spectator of these events* He 
gained in person the battle of Formigny ; and 
shortly after the capital fell into his hands* ^ 

In his southern dominions his career was che^« 
ed by the valour and skill of Talbot, an illustrious 
English warrior, who perished in battle at the s^ 
of eighty years* The death of this heroical chanu> 
ter, and the &tal disputes in England betweep 
the houses ef Yorii and Lancaster, at length 
placed the whole of the French monarchy, with 
the exception of Calais, under the dominion of 
Charles, who was on that account sumamed the 
Fortunate* 

In the midst of his conquests he was harassed 
by the i^fractory conduct of his son, who at 
length broke out into open revolt, and levied a 
powerlul army in Dauphin6, his appanage. He 
endeavoured to surprise several places in the vi- 
cinity of that province, while the &ther was 
employed in the conquest of Normandy and 
Gui^nne* He had next the temerity to demand 
the ti^e of the duke of Normandy for his infant 
son* {Having foiled in his attempt to bring over 
to his side the duke of Burgundy, his atrocity 
of character suggested to him the idea of cut- 
ting off his father by poison* Charles, who was 
m^e acquainted with this unnatural plot against 
his me, was seized with so terrible a panic, that 
for five or six days he refused all sustenance* 
When he i^a&4it length prevailed on by his second 



ton, the duke of Beriy, to take a small portion 
of aliment, it was too late* Nature refused her 
oflfice ; and the apprehension of perishing by 
poison, caused him to fell a victim to hunger. 
Such was the end of Charles, styled the Fortu- 
nate and Victorious ! 

In his reign the discovery of printing was 
made, in the year U40. The first book which 
was printed was a folio bible, the characters of 
which were a nice imitation of writing. Thej 
were engraven on a plate ; and the moveable 
types were not invented until two years after. 

The pragmatic sanction originated about the 
same time, in a general assembly of the clergy 
and nobility, representing the Gallican church, 
held at Bruges, to re-establish the ecclesiastical 
discipline. Its aim was to check the despotism 
of the popes, and to follow the traces of the 
primitive church. The superiority of the con- 
vocations, or assemblies of the clergy, over the 
see of Rome, formed the basis of the regulations 
which were then established. 



CHAPTER V. 

Chfil war$ beVateen the CathoUcs mid Protectant. 
T7te detestable massacre of &• Bartbolomew-^ 
Wars of the league* 

ON the death of his fether, which he had him- 
self indirectly occasioned, Louis XI. com- 
menced his detestable reign. As his conscience 
apptised him of the hatred he had inspired, he 
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BQlicited the duke of Bargundy to escort him 4.Q 
Paris, with an army calculated for his protection* 
On his arrival he governed France as if it had 
been a corM|uered territory. He dismissed the 
members of the different administrations ; levied 
troops unnecessarily ; persecuted the nobility ; 
augmented the established imposts ; and levied 
others unconstitutionally, without consulting the 
states of the kingdom. He had scarcely reigned 
a month, when discontents broke out in every part 
of the French territory. 

His first political project was to humble his 
ancient protect6r, the duke of Burgundy, and 
' the count of Chaix>lois, his son, who had afforded 
him an asylum against the just indignation of the 
deceased monarch, his &ther. While he had to 
oppose the united forces of the dukes of Bur- 
gundy and Brittany, the count of Charolois form- 
ed an alliance with the discontented princes and 
grandees, whose numbers were very considera* 
ble ; and at length gain^ over Chai*les, duke of 
Berry, the king's only brother, who was irritated 
at the entrenchments Louis had made in his 
establishment. A manifesto was speedily pub- 
lished by the malcontents, whose party was de- 
nominated the league of general welfare. 

The confederated anny was soon augmented to 
a hundred thousand men, and had the wishes of 
the nation on its side. It was sufficiently power- 
ful to redress the grievances cotnplained of ; but 
the multitude of the generals by whom it was 
led, counteracted the vigour of the opeititions* 
The battles which ensued were not decisive, the 
loss being equal on either side, and each of the 
parties claiming the victory. After the combat 
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«f Montlheiyj in the course of which the terror 
was so great, that many of the runaways belong- 
ing to each of the armies, travelled upwards of 
forty leagues without taking any repose, announc* 
iflg every where on their route that the day was 
lost, the king passed into Normandy, to prevent, 
by his presence, the insurrection of that important 
province* Having learned, during his absence, 
that Paris was on the eve of surrendering to the 
duke of Berry, who had assumed the title of the 
regent of the kingdom, he hastened back, but not 
without apprehensions that the Parisians would 
refuse him entrance* In the case of finding the 
gates of the capital barred against him, it was his 
resolution to withdraw into Italy, and seek the 
protection of the duke of Milan. They were, 
however, opened, on the condition, extorted from 
him by ihe inhabitants, that he should govern for 
the future by a council of eighteen persons to be 
appointed 1^ the dtizens* 

His principal aim was to dissolve the confedera- 
cy, whatever sacrifices he might be obliged to 
make* He acconfingly repaired to Conflans, 
where the princes were assembled, and made over- 
tures of peace. By the treaty which followed, 
and which he was so anxious to sign, that he 
granted to several more than they demanded, his 
brother had the flourishing duchy of Normandy 
for an appanage* The expences which the duke 
of Brittany had incurred in carrying on the war 
were to be defrayed by Louis ; and the count of 
Charolois was put in possession of Ponthiea 
and the Boulonnms* The £eivourite of the latter 
was appointed constable of France* The other 
fludcontenti were re-estabUsbed in the properties 
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of which theyjiad' been dtspoflsessed* It vfhs vS* 
terwards stipulated that twehre prelateS) twelve 
knights, and twelvecommonens to be appointed 
by the clergy, the nobility, and the people, should 
assemble to deliberate on the acta of the gorem- 
ment, and that the king should be obliged to coo- 
form to their opinion. This was the last article 
of the treaty, and on its being signed the league 
was dissolved. 

It was not to be expected that Louis would long 
coiif<inn to stipulations which were so gaUing to 
Ms pride. He began by attacking the weakest 
party, and marched a powerful army into Nor- 
mandy, of which he dispossessed his brother, who 
retired into Brittany, meditating revenge* The 
death of the duke of Burgundy afibrded Louis 
an opportunity to attadc his son and successor, 
vhom he mortally hated. On this occasion he 
was drawn into a snare by his confident, the car* 
dinal of Balue, who treachcfously engaged him to 
proceed to Peronne^ and hold a conferaice with 
bis adversary. He went thither without an es* 
^orty in fiill confidence that his person would be 
coopered as sacred and imdolable ; but was 
made prisoner, and forced to sign idl» treaty of 
Peronne, which put his brother in possession of 
Champaign and Brie* The latter was soon after 
taken off by poison ; and not the smallest i&mbt 
was entertained but that Louis was tile author of 
this atrocious deed. 

. )The young duke of Burgundy was so incensed 
at this event, that hrcanied the war into France, 
and sacrificed to the manes of his deceased 
friend, a great number of hmocent victims, who 
had to forfeit with their ^vt% the crime of their 
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aoverBigii* The EogU^iit w]h» wore stiU Juic p9i« 
teasicMi of Ctdaisy having t>een brought over U>Akp 
duke's inteoest, peoetr^ted inito ihebeant/of the 
French territory, but were checked in . their 
victorious career by the s^wuthy of their lyioniUHJiy 
'Edward IV*> who preferred a treaty of peace, to 
the glory of foreign conquests* The enterprising 
Buigundian, deserted as be was by his ally^. did 
not desist firom his purposes, but formed the re* 
aoiution of purchasing Provence^ and of seizing 
CO Lorraine, at one and the same time, to tbe 
end that he might, by the uni<ai of these two 
provinces to his heredhary. states^ be enshkd to 
pass from one sea to anQther, without demaiidil^ 
a passage* He was not deficient in the audad^ 
lequiaiteto the execution of this splein&i project; 
huty as if to jttsdfy the appellation he had ac- 
quired of Charies the JRais/if he was so imprudent 
as to attack the Swisst by whom he was defeitted^ 
in the course of the same year, 1476, in the 
combats of Grandson and Momtf He a&erwards 
turned his arms against the duke of Lorcaine, 
who had aided the Swiss in defeating him, and 
was killed, by the tneachery of an Italian officer, 
in an action before Nancy, to which place he had 
laid siege. 

Louis had been kmg troubled with attacks of 
epilepsy, which became more violent and alarm* 
ing as he advanced fortber in years* He was at 
length a prey to all the horrors of a guilty con- 
science, and immured himself in the chateau of 
Plesus4es-Tours, surrounded by guards* In this 
fortress, which he had chosen as his retreat, he 
laboured under constant apprehennons of the 
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• revolt of his subjects, whom he had most craeHf 
persecuted. Death at length relieved lum from 
the complicated sufferings of guilt and supersti- 
tion. To convey an idea of his sanguinary cba- 
-racter^ it will suffice to quote the following &ct : 
When he pronounced sentence of death on the 
duke of Nemours, he ordered that his infant 
children should be placed beneath the scaffold^ to 
•be sprinkled by the blood which gushed from the 
body of their parent. Such an instance of refined 
cruelty, and cold barbarity, dispenses us fi*om 
saying any thing further of this scourge of the 
« human race, who was, notwithstanding, the first 
of the Idngs of France on whom the tide of Hi» 
%Most Christian Majesty was conferred. 

His successor, Charles VIII., was in his ma- 
jority when he ascended the throne, having cd- 
tered on his fourteenth year : it was therefore 
declared, in an assembly of the states, that the 
kingdom was not in need of a regent ; and that 
. the conduct of the royal pesson should be confided 
lo Anne of France, the king's sister, and wife of 
Peter of Bourbon, lord of Beaujeu. This deci- 
sion was highly displeasing ' to the duke ef 
. Orleans, who aspired to the regency ; and laid 
the foundation of discords which separated the 
court into two distinct &ctions« 

The duke of Brittany having died without male 
issue, the rich heiress, his daughter, was sought 
by all the unmarried princes of Europe. She had 
.already been betrothed to the archduke Maxi- 
milian ; but, by the influence of the duke of Or- 
leans, a marriage was brought about between 
this princess and the young lung, who had been 



bt&ire contracted to tiie daughter of the king of 
theRomaoSft A double dii^peDsatM was thus rf^ 
quired from tiie pope* 

This marriage) whidb excilttd the asicm»hm^9lt 
fkf all Europe, gave so much dtsploasUre to Itbe 
archduke^ thfrt he implored the succour of - Sp$^ 
-and England) in carrying on a war agaioat 
Claries. His troops baring been defeated, the 
English withdrew the ibrees they bad laiided mt 
Calais for the invasion of France* * 

The fiiwNirite project of Charles was the - mn* 
quest of Naples, on which he was obatsdfrtely 
bent, as if the, territory of France had been of 
ktde or no value, when oompaned with the poiv 
seaskxi of a part of Italy, which boasted a mm 
genial dimate. To remove eveiy obstacle which 
lay in the way^ he terminated the wari with, the 
neigfabourisg princes, and^ to secure Uteir neur 
trality, made to them the most important cost 
cessions* To the king of Castiite he ceded the 
counties of RousailloB'and Cerdaigne ; aaidtabant 
doned to the archduke Maximilkn^ whose wifii hot 
hflkl taken, the counties of Burgundy, Artolsi and 
Charolois* 

The king of Naples was no sooner apprised of 
his mtentioD, than he offered to do homage to 
Charles, and to pay him an annnal tiibutc of fifqr 
thousand crowns* This propontion was hanghti» 
ly rejected ; and the Frendi army crossed the 
Alps, but with such insufiicient means for the pay* 
ment of the troops, that their leader was under the 
necessity c^ pledging the jewels and trinkets dT 
the duchess of Savoy and marchioness of Mont* 
ferrat) to raise the sum of twenty-four thousand 
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dticaU* The great advantage of the Frencb^ 
irhen the^ penetrated into the kingdom of Na|rfeBt 
resided in their powerful train of artillery* The^ 
wtre not obliged to undertake any siege, nor to 
eombat their enemy in the field ; and such was 
tiie terror their appearance excited, that the great** 
er part of the cities sent a deputation to Charles 
with the keys. On this occasion pope Alexander 
VI* wittily observed, *^ that the French had come^ 
* like quarter^masters, with the carbine beneath 
<* the arm, and chalk in the hand, to mai*k out 
" their lodgings." 

The iiAabitants of Floraice declared in favouv 
of the French, and, in their revolt, proscribed the 
Medici, whose property was confiscated, and their 
statues broken. Every part of Italy was panie 
struck ; and Chaiies made his triumphant entry 
into Rome, without encountering the smallest o^ 
position. The pope, who had secretly favoured 
both the emperor Maximilian and the king of Na* 
plem, took shelter in the castle of St. Angdo. To 
make his peace with Charles, he was reduced to 
liie necessity of ceding four of the ciUes of the 
ecclesiastical state. 

When the French monarch was yet at the dis* 
lance of fifty leagues firom the Neapolitan terna- 
ry, the dastardly king of Naples surrendered his 
possessions to lus eldest son, and retired to Sicily, 
where he died six months after. The son fol- 
lowed the cowardly example of the father, and 
betook himself to flight as soon as the French 
pfesented themselves to force the outer entrench* 
ments of the capital. Charles was crowned king 
of Naples in the month of February 1495 i anc^ 



having ftsstuned the pompous tiUe of kifig of Con- 
ilantinople, wore the Imperifd ornaments during 
the ceremony* 

While the French felt themselves secure in 
Italf) where they treated the inhabitants of the 
subjugated territory with the utmost rigour, a 
league, of which the pope was the principal in- 
stigator, was formed against them at Venice. All 
the princes of Italy were secretly united against 
Charies, who adopted, when it became necessary 
to him to defend himself against them, the most 
vicious plan he could possibly have devised* 
He divided his troops, instead of keqnng them 
in a cdlective body ; and the result was that the 
French were driyen, not only out of the kingdom 
oi Nai^es, but of every part of Italy. The king 
of Arcagon contributed essentially to their d&» 
feat. 

Charles, on his return to France, could not be 
prevailed on to abandon his &vourite idea of the 
conquest of Italy. He levied a new army, and 
made the most expensive preparations to effect 
the passage of the Alps. He was, however^ 
thwarted in his intention by cardinal Bri^onnef, 
who had been gained over by the pope ; and by 
the duke of Orleans, by whom the command of 
the army was declined. The latter, perceiving 
that the health of the king, who had led a very in- 
temperate life, was visibly on the decline, was re- 
solved not to quit the cafMtal, and thus risk the losa 
of the succession. He was not wrong in his conjec- 
tures relative to the i^iproaching dissolution of 
Charles, who was cut off in his twenty-eighth, 
year. The direct line of Philip of Valois termi- 
nated with this monarch. Anne of Brittany had 



bohie hifli four childreDy all of whom died in their 
iciiiuioy ; and the succesaion fdl to bis oonaiDi the 
duke of Orleans. In this reign the dkoovery of 
America' waft made by Coiumbus* 

Louia XIL styled the Father of the Pecftb, 
waft thegrcoidBon of the duke of Orieamy wiM> 
had been assassinated 1^ the duke of Burgundy, 
and great grandson of Charfes V* of France. He 
was thirty^six years of age when he ascended the 
throne. He suppressed a multitude of ioipo6t8> 
and took the most effectual measows to render 
iiis subjects happy and oootented* He was fre- 
quently heard to say, that a good shepherd could 
Bot itic too nmch pains to &tten his flock. 

After having regulated the mteraal affiursof 
his kingdom by the wisest and most beneficent 
administration, Loins became the dupe of his al- 
lies, who prevailed on him to attempt the conquest 
ot Genoa, Naples, and Milan. He was soooessful 
at the commencement of his opemtibns agunst 
Italy ; but their issue was as unfortunate as that 
of the enteiprises of his predecessor. « He was in- 
volved in a great number of treaties, which were 
so many snares, contrived to entrap him, by the 
treachery of the' Italians* He had besides the 
want of address to irritate the Swiss against him, 
instead of making them his friends. In his war 
against the Spaniards he was equally unsuccessful. 
His army was defeated ; and his fieet of observa- 
tion, which was stationed off the coast of Cata- 
lonia, driven into port» 

The widow of Charles the VIII. had retired to 
Brittany, her inheritance, a possession which it 
was of importance to Louis to obtain. He had 
long entertained a passion for Anne of Brittany ; 
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and policy now blended itself wi(h hb love* He 
accordingly procured a divorce with his queen^ 
the daughter of Louis XI.^ and contracted the 
alliance he so ardently desired* The new queen 
obtained over him an entire ascendancy* Her 
destiny was somewhat singular : after having es- 
poused two kingS) and having been in a maa- 
ner divorced from Maximilian of Austria, she 
ascended the throne a second time, by the depo- 
sition of a princess, the daughter of a . king of 

• France* She died, after having, by her impor- 
tunities, done considerable iajury to the affairs 
of Italy* She considered the war carried oil 

. against the pope as impious and sacrilegious, 
since, according to her principles, an attack on 
the sovereign pontiff could not be justified by any 
circumstance* She accordingly counteracted the 
military operations, and destroyed in the councils 
whatever Louis accomplished by the success of h^i 
arms* ^ 

Henry VIU. of England, the head of the coor 
federacy against Louis, had not only declared ipi 

> favour of the emperor, but had waged 'a success- 
ful war on the French territory* He suddenly 
broke with his allies, and having made his peaca 
with the French monarch, bestowed on him the 
hand of his sister, who had been long betrothed 
to the archduke Charles* This marriage was a^s 
extraordinary as the preceding one* 

In the midst of his preparations to recover the 
losses he had sustained in Italy, Louis died uni- 
versally regretted* The lamentable exclamation 
of the good king is de^ was heard on every side ; 
and the memorable edict of 1499, in which he 
enjoined that the law should be constantly 
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adhered to, notwkhstanding the oontrarjr onka 
which importunity might chance to extort frow 
the BOvereigD) ought to hate been engraven on 
ius tomb» 

During his reign the (^ntity of circulating 
money was so mudi augmented by the Indian dis- 
coveries, that the rents of territorial properties 
were augmented in a ratio of eight or nine to one* 
On this account the nobility deemed themselves 
so rich, that their expeoces became inordinate, 
and obliged them finsdly to dispose of their lands* 
Their extravagance in horses and dogs was un- 
bounded ; and this induced Louis to observcy 
^^that the greater part of the noblemen in his 
*^ kingdom were, like Acteon, and Abderus, the 
^ favourites of Hercules, literally devoured bf 
** their dogs and horses." 

As soon as it was ascertained that the quee% 
the widow of Louis XII. was not pregnant (for 
this precaution was indispensable) Francis, count 
ei Angouleme, the first prince of tlie bloody sud* 
denly assumed the title of king* 

Francis I. possessed several amiable and bril« 
liant qualities, but had a strong propensity for 
military exploits, and was encouraged in this 
ruling passion by the courtiers who surrounded 
his throne* His predecessor had formally re- 
nounced the duchy of Milan ; but as Francis was 
the great grandson of a certain Valentine, duke 
of Milan, his relationship furnished him the pre* 
text of undertaking its conquest* 

Pope Leo X. hsA entered into a league widi 
the emperor to prevent the entrance of the 
Trench into the Milanese territory ; and, on 
their i»de, the Swiss had seized on the different 
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ptflseS of the Alps. The French arn^ passed^ 
however, by a road whieh a peasant ^scovered 
to the king* The Swiss were so much enraged 
at their eluding their Tigilaat research, that they 
ptirsned them into the Milanese territory, where 
they gave them battle* The combat was dread- 
fid. The French . artiUery, which had. been 
dragged acroas the mountains with incredible la« 
boufc*) made a prodtf^ous daughter of the Swiss 
traops, whole files of whom it swept away, so as 
to enable the French cavalry to charge and break 
their ranks with IsBMility. The Swiss general, ob- 
serving the terror and desertion spread among 
them, gave orders for the retreat, and left fifteen 
thousand dead in the field of biiAtle. In this ac- 
tion Francis fought as a soldier, not as a sove- 
reign ; and his example inspired the troops with 
an enthusiastic fiiry which oomtributed not a 
little to the victory they gained. Being thus put 
in entire possession of the MHaoese territory, 
Francis made his solenui entry into the ca* 
ptttdy in which he caused a parliament to be 
assembled* 

He was on the point of returning to FraneCf 
when Pope Leo X* demanded to have an inter- 
view with him at Bologna. The result of the 
conference was, tliat a tmteordut was substituted 
to the pragmatic sanction ; and the pope thus gain- 
ed, ibr the ecdeaiastical state, a year's income of 
eacK'ofthebeneficcs conferred in France* Francis 
next purchased, at an extnmigant price, an al- 
liance with the Swiss, wiio engag^ never to 
serve tlie enemies of tiie Fiiendi monarchy. As 
they had given . manifest pcoofe <e£ their vMouTf 
and occupied besides tbedcfilet wiiick:led to 
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Italy, it Iras coiMidered flMtt such an sdAtoce 
could not be too ^kaHy bought* 

While Francia L justly coimdered himself at 
the most powerfol sovereign of Europe, he was 
not long in fin<Mng a rival in the person of 
Charles V- who had just ascended the throne of 
Spain. The emperor Maximilian being deceased, 
they both asserted their pretensions to the em- 
pirek Chart^s having the German princes on his 
side, was elected emperor ; a decision which ope- 
rated so powerfully on Francis, that his jealousy 
was suddenly converted into a personal animosity 
which caused seas of blood to flow, in a war that 
lasted more than thirty-eight years. 

It was the endeavour of Francis to bring over 
to his side Henry VIIL of England, but the 
latter declared his intention to remmn neuter* 
While he maiirtained, however, an equiffbrium 
between the two powers, he reserved to himself 
the right of making either of the scales of the 
balance pre|)onderate at his pleasure* He is ac- 
cordingly represented on a medal, holding a pair 
of scales in the right hand, and a weight in the 
left. 

The hostilities began in Navarre ; but the seat 
of the war was afterwards carried into Flanders 
by the Imperialists, who laid siege to Mouzon. 
The emperor having learned that Francis had 
reached the bank of the Scheldt, tidvanced to 
dispute with him the passage of that river ; but 
finding himself anticipated, abandoned his amfy 
whkh might have been easily defeated by his 
itval,> had he not been destitiHe of the pecu- 
niary resources necessary to the vigorous prose* 
«titk»i of his eiiDdrprtsea. 



Pope Leo X. leagued with the emperor to 
drive the French out of Italy, and was, by treaty, 
to take possession of Parma and Placenza* His 
policy, conjointly with the magnitude of the re- 
sources of the Imperialists, and the death of the 
valorous Bayard, whose exploits have acquired so 
high a celebrity, proved fatal to the cause of the 
French, whose subsequent disasters, on the Itali- 
an territory, may likewise be ascribed to the per* 
secution of the constable of Bourbon by the 
queen mother* That accomplished general quit- 
ted France, and took the command of the armies 
of Charles V. 

Francis having enclosed the army commanded 
by Antonia de Leve in Padua, to which place he 
laid siege, &ncied he had nothing further to 
dread. He therefore divided his forces, and hav- 
ing sent a body of ten thousand men to Naples, 
and another reinforcement of four thousand men 
to Genoa, disdained to fortify himself in his en- 
trenchments. The Imperialists assembled their 
troops, and offered him battle. His unprepared 
state was such, that his generals recommended to 
him to retreat ; but he resolved to face the enemy. 
The battle, which terminated in the entire defeat 
of the French, was fought on the 34th of Febru- 
ary, 1525, and resembled, in its catastrophe, those 
won by the English at Poitiers and Agincourt. 
Twenty-five thousand French were slain, and 
Francis himself made prisoner. He had the mor- 
tification to find himself the captive of one of bis 
subjects, of the very constable whom he bad, as 
well as the queen dowi^r, treated with so much 
hauteur. 

Having been conducted to Madrid, the empe- 
ror refused to see him, on pretence that tlie in- 
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terview would be embarrasnng to both tiie|ar« 
ties* Fi|uicis was bo much hurt by this refusali 
that he fell dangerously sick. In his de^>air hs 
detivered to his sister, the duchess of Alencon^ 
who had come to Madrid to visit him^ an act of re- 
nunciation by which he ceded the crown to the 
dauphin, exhorting his family and .his subjects to 
consider him as one no longer in exbtence* In 
the mean time the parliament took the necessary 
measures ibr the security of Paris, and, by the 
firmness it disf^ayed, diminished the coostema* 
tion into which France bad been thrown by the 
capdvity of the monarch. 

£un^ was at length alarmed by the aggran* 
dizement of Charles, whose ambition having no 
longer any check or counterpoise, might have 
Ibrged fetters for all the surrounding nations* A 
league was in consequence formed in favour of the 
captive sovereign ; and to this confederacy £ng» 
land gave her support* Chaiies was thus in a 
manner forced to liberate his pnisoner, fnun whom 
he exacted the following harsh conditions : Bur* 
gundy was to be ceded to him in full sovereignty ; 
Francis was to renounce his claims on Milan, Na» 
pies, and Genoa ; was to re-establish the constiMe 
of BourbcMi in his possessions, charges, and dig- 
nities ; and to pay besides two millions ai crowaft 
as his ransom* For the due performance of 
these conditions his sons were to be delivered xsp 
as hostages ; and he was himself to reUim to 
las imprisonment, if he should be unable to ke^ 
his word* 

ItwasimpossUrie that such a treaty oouldbe 
carried into effect* Francis, on his return to 
bis own kingdom, assembled the states general^ 
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ivho freed him* fit>m his promises by a deciara* 
tion that he was not authorized to alienate the 
itiyai domains. The states of Bur^ndy refused 
to pass under a foreign domination ; and the avi- 
dity' of Charles V« was baffled, as a punish- 
ment to him for having exceeded-4he limits of 
moderation* Bf a strange in&tuation, however, 
the two sons of Francis were delivered up to the 
Spaniards* 

Charles now turned his arms against the pope, 
who- had entered- into the league* Rome was, 
saioked by the Impeiialists, whose ferocity could 
ooly be compared to that- of the Huns and Visi* 
gothsi under Attil»and Alaiic^ Neither the inha- 
iMtantS) nor the fine monuments of the^ genius of 
Raphael and Miohael Angelo, were ^ared* Th^ 
pope wa» made prisoner ; and Charles the Fifth 
deolaied Francis responsible for the disasters^ ^ 
which Italy^ was a. prsy* 

The bondof union wa9 now more olosely ce* 
meated betweent England and France, but with<- 
out intimidating the powerful Charles, who resolv** 
ed on the invanen of the latter kingdom* He in- 
updated Provence with fifty thousand men, and 
laid siege to Maraeillea and Aries* The defensive 
operations were so successfully carried on by the 
Marochal de Montmorency, whose troops were 
constmtly on loot to intercept the supplies of 
provisions destined for the enemy, that the inipe* 
rial troops were overcome by &mine* Charles 
refumed sonowfiilly into Italy, after having lost 
the one half of his army, cut off by diseases . 
•od pnwatkns* On his passage by sea to Spain 
he was overCakea by a tempest which dispersed 
hisSeeC* 
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While these events were passing, the eldest 
son of Francis was taken off by poison at Madrid* 
This crime was ascribed to Catherine of Medicis, 
the wife of the duke of Orleans, who, by the death 
of the dauphin of France, became heir to the 
throne. 

Pope Paul in. with difficulty brought about » 
reconciliation between Charles V. and Francis L 
who agreed to a truce of ten years. During this 
truce the inhabitants of Ghent revolted against 
the despotism of Charles, and were desirous to 
pat themselves under the protection of his rival, 
to whom they made a tender of the Netherlands. 
This offer was rejected by Francis. The empe- 
ror, deeming his presence vpecessary to quell the 
insurrection, demanded a passage through France, 
and on its being granted, paid a visit to the mon- 
arch who had been his prisoner, and whom he 
might have held captive during life. During hie 
stay in France he promised to bestow the duchy 
qf Milan on one of the infants of France ; but 
this promise he forgot on his return to Spain. 

It ts unnecessary to follow him in his other at- 
tempts at universal domination, In all of which 
he failed. To return therefore to Francis, who 
had exhausted his kingdom by thirty years of 
warfare, be at length signed at Crespy a definitive 
treaty of peace with his formidable adversary. 
|Ie survived this treaty only two years. He was 
a zealous patron of leannng, and founded in the 
capital the coRege of France, which si^sists to 
this day. 

His son^ Henry II., succeeded to the throne* 
He became the slave of the duchess of Valen- 
tinois, who had been the mistress of Francis, and 
who, notwithstanding^ she was forty years of age 
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succeeded in captiTating the young prince. From 
tke moment she acquired a thorough ascendency 
over him, he ceased to display either character or 
genius^ or, indeed, to have any will of his own* 
His imbecillity inspired two factions with a desire 
to wield the sceptre* At the head of one of them 
was the constable of France, who was opposed by 
the still more formidable party of the Guises* It 
was impossible for this weak monarch to pre- 
vent the elevation of the house of Lorraine* 
Francis of Lorraine, duke of Guise, had formed 
a very close connection with the duchess of Valen* 
tinois, who was too politic to oppose him in his 
ambitious projects* He was considered as the 
saviour of the state, having obliged the powerful 
Charles V* to i:aise the siege of Metz, and pro* 
tected the kingdom against a very formidable in* 
Tasion* He had assumed the title of lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom* But what contributed 
most effectually to his credit and glory, was the 
capture of Calais from the English in 1 55 7* The 
siege of that place had, in 1347, been prosecut- 
ed for eleven months by the valorous Edward 
III* of England, after the battle of Cressy ; but 
the duke recovered it in eight days, to the surprise 
of all Europe, and made amends, by this rapid 
conquest, for the defeat of the French in a battle 
before St* Quentin* 

Such was at length the ascendency of the fac- 
tion of the Guises, that it overawed both the 
monarch and the nation* It is true that the 
duchess of Valentinois, the patroness of this fac- 
tion, had rendered herself odious by .the perse- 
xatioo of the calvinists and proteatants in ge- 
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neral, whose property was confiscated to her ase* 
By these acts of cruelty and oppression, she evinc- 
ed that her feigned affection for her soTereign was 
put on -to gratiiy her unbounded cupidity. She 
engaged him in several wars which he might have 
avoided. In the lei^e against the emperor 
Charles V. his generals did so great an injury to 
the cause he had embraced, by their mutual jea- 
lousies- ^d animosities, that the struggle became 
ruinous to France* He was finally oUiged to sign 
treaties of a most disadvantageous nature. By 
the peace which was concluded at Cambray he 
ceded a con^derable number of fortresses to the 
Spaniards, and consented to restcwe Calais to the 
English at the expiration of eight years. The 
last article of the treaty contained the provisions 
that the daughter of Henry should espouse Phi* 
lip 11. the son of the emperor Charles V. ; and 
l^rgaret, his sister, the duke of Savoy. No 
other step he could have taken would have been 
equally injurious to the French monarchy as these 
alliances, which were to be ascnbed to the influ- 
ence of the duke of Guise, and Henry's mistress^ 
the duchess of Valentinois. 

The death of this monarch was owing to an 
accident which befel him in the celebration of 
the above nuptials. He had commanded a tour- 
nament, in the course of which he was desirous 
to amuse the ladies, by a tilt between himself and 
the count of Montgommery, who was esteemed 
the most dexterous justler of his time. In their 
rencounter both their lances were broken, and 
the count thrown from his horse. In his fkli, the 
broken trunk of the spear, still remaining in his 
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h&nd, stnick the monarch's right eye, aiid pro- 
duced so violent a contusion as to terminate his 
existence. 

Francis II., his successor, ascended the throne 
at the age of sixteen years. As his youth ren- 
dered him incapable of governing, and as he was 
besides of a very delicate constitution, the duke of 
Guise, and his brother, the cardinal of Lorraine, 
took upon them to govern in his name. Their 
party was joined by Catherine of Medicis, the 
queen dowager, who had been declared regent ad 
interim* It was, however, her intention to break 
with the Guises, whenever she should find a meet 
opportunity, and tlJ take the reins of the govern- 
ment into her own hands. 

The party of the calvinists, wearied with the 
persecutions they had so long endured, came to a 
resolution to devote their lives to the defence of 
their liberties. The conspirators formed a power- 
ful and numerous body, in which the catholics 
who were dissatisfied with the government enrol- 
led themselves. They were secretly abetted by 
the prince of Cond6, brother to the king of 
Navarre ; and were headed by an enterprising in- 
dividual named Renaudie, who had visited Eng- 
land, after having travelled through every part of 
France, and had collected a considerable body of 
troops. 

They were confident of success. The calvi- 
nist noblemen were to present a petition to the 
king, praying for liberty of conscience, and per- 
mission to build temples. On his refusal, of 
which they were fully assured, several bodies of 
protestants, led by intrepid commanders, were to 
appear in arms^ for the purpose of sclziog on the 
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city. This being efTected, they were to put to 
death the princes of the house of Lorraine, and 
to force the king to appoint the prince of C<mde» 
who had for that purpose repaired to court, his 
lieutenant-general. The plot was discovered by 
one of those accidents which human foresight 
cannot guard against* The Guises displayed 
neither timidity nor moderation. Without being 
terrified by the very considerable numbers of the 
conspirators, who were to rendezvous at Amboise, 
they resolved to put the whole of- them to death. 
The unfortunate protestants fell into their own 
snare : in propoition as they reached their destin* 
ation by different routes, a part of them were cut 
in pieces, and others hung to the battlements of 
the chateau of Amboise. To the distance of a 
drcumference of four leagues all those who were 
Men in with were put to death, until at length} 
to shun the horror of too great a carnage, those 
who still remained alive were drowned in the 
Loire, which was covered with dead bodies. 

The Guises were not yet satisfied with the ven* 
geance they had inflicted ; but were resolved to 
acc(Hnplish the ruin of the prince of Conde, and 
of the king of Navarre, his brother. The former 
having, however, obtained an audience with the 
king, justified himself with so much fervour and 
eloquence, that his enemy, the duke of Guise^ 
was finally compelled to acknowledge his inno- 
cence* 

An extraordinary assembly having been con- 
Tened, to concert the means of preventing the 
civil war with which the nation was threatened by 
the religious persecutions, the celebrated adiairal 
dc Coligny presented a petition from the cal- 



▼iDists, demanding tiberty of conscience* He 
assured his majesty, with tears in his eyes, that 
there were, in the different provinces, two hun- 
dred thousand of these unfortunate individuals 
ready to sign the petition. It was decreed in 
the assembly, that such only of the protestants as 
should be convicted of violence or sedition, should 
be capitally punished. 

The ;itates general being afterwards assembled 
at Orleans, the prince of Cond6, and the cardinal 
de Bourbon, were cited to appear, to answer to 
the- old accusation of their having been concern- 
ed in the conspiracy of Amboise. The former had 
no sooner saluted the king, than he was arrest- 
ed. His implacable enemy, the duke of Guise, 
had him tried, not by his peers, conformably to • 
the law, but by a commission composed of five 
of his own creatures, who sentenced him to be 
beheaded. The sudden death of the king, which 
happened a few days before the sentence was to' 
have been carried into execution, intervened to 
protect his person from all further outrage. 

Charles IX., the younger brother of the de- 
ceased monarch, being a minor, the regency was 
bestowed on his mother, the haughty Catherine ' 
of Medicis. It was disputed by the king of Na- 
varre, who was obliged to content himself with- 
the title of lieutenant general of the kingdom. 
The first act of the queen mother was to liberate 
the prince of Cond6, who was completely ab- 
solved from the crime which had been alleged 
against him. 

The calvinists, who were still protected by all 
the influence of admiral Coligny, had mcreased 
prodigiottsly in their numbers. The progress- 
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their doctrines had made^was suchy that if the]^ 
had advanced a step further, Calvinism would 
have be^i the predominant religion in Fr^mce* 
The sovereign authority was forced to yield to thei 
circumstances ; and at. the conferences which en* 
sued under the name of the colloquy qf FoUay^ ' 
those who had hitherto reeled each other as 
papists and hugonots, were at fuU liberty to pro- 
pound and defend their profession of £uth<» The 
y)oung king, accompanied by the queen moth^iv- 
and the whole of Uie court, attended at these 
conferences. The celebrated reformen Theodore: 
de Beza defended the cause of the protestaatsi. 
and was answered by the cardinal of Lorrednei. 
whose discourse was so highly applauded, that 
the king and all his courtiers bound themsdvcfr' 
by a promise to defend Catholicism with all the 
power which had been delegated to them by the- 
Divinity. The protestants^ instead of being di»*> 
heartened by the result of the colloquy of Poiasy^ 
became more determined than ever^ and exacted' 
from the court a promise that they should be in* 
dulgedin the public exercise 4>f their religion* 

In the interim Philip II., who was justly styled 
the Demon of the South, manifested his indig- 
nation on the subject of the above conferences^ 
and wrote to the queen mother, to say that, as 
she had abandoned the cause of religion, it be* 
came his duty to succour the kingdom, and the 
catholics, for which purpose he was preparing to 
SQud troops into France, in the name of the 
sovereign, her son, to exterminate the heretics* . 
This wag his ostensible purpose ; but Philip had 
formed a secret lea^e with the triumvirate, with 
a view to the subjugation of the yethcrlandi* 



The triimiTiratey as it was called, consisted of 
the dttke of Guise, the constable Montmorencfy 
and the marechal de St* Andr6, who governed the 
kingdom under the authority of the queen mo- 
ther, stfid of the king of Navarre. 

The prince of C<md6, and admiral Coligny, the 
heads of the protestant league,, could find no 
other resource than that of a civil war* They 
took up arms ; and on this signal the dormant en- 
thusiasm of the reformers was rekindled, not only 
in France, but in Germany and the northern ter- 
ritories* The confederation afibrded them im- 
mense resources, with which they prepared to 
defend the liberty of conscience so scandalously 
violated by their adversaries. The conflict which 
followed was more than a civil war: it was a 
religious warfare, accompanied by an exaspera- 
tion which denied all mercy to the victims on 
either side* It would be painful to record the 
atrocities whioh were committed, as well by the 
baron des Adrets, by whom the protestants were 
headed, as by the fimatic Montluc, who com- 
manded the catholics* The battle of Dreux, 
which was gained by the latter, after having been 
most obstinately disputed, afibrded but a weak 
consolation in its issue to Catherine of Medicis, 
the queen-mother, as she plunly perceived that 
the crafty Philip, who fomented the intestine di- 
virions, was desirous to turn them to his advan* 
tage by the invasion of the French territory* 

The assasunadon of the duke of Guise, the 
secret agent of Philip, afforded her an opportunity 
to hold out terms g( accommodation to the pro- 
testants. She accordingly published the edict of 
AiBboise^ which produced a temporary recon- 



ciliatiom Having become, howeyer, in the se- 
quel) a zealous catholiCy she was engaged by the 
sanguinary duke d'Albe, the minister of Philip 
IL, to engage in a new persecution of the hugo- 
nots. Her intentions were divined by the prince 
of Cond6 and admiral Coligny, who, on perceiving 
that six thousand Swiss mercenaries, in the pay 
of the queen mother, had penetrated into the ' 
kingdom, while the duke d'Albe was at the head 
of an army on the frontiers of Champaign, sud- 
denly formed the hazardous enterprise of seizing 
•on the person of the king. Having failed in this 
project, the pnpce of Cond6 laid siege to Paris, 
where the famine became at length so dreadful, 
that the inhabitants forced the constable Mont- 
morency to assemble his forces, and face the 
enemy. 

The battle which ensued was fought in 

J "g ' the plain of St. Denis. There was a pro- 
digious inequality between the two ar- 
mies, that of the catholics being composed of 
twelve thousand infantry, between two and three 
thousand cavalry, and fourteen pieces of ord- 
nance ; while the protestants, who were the as- 
sailants, were without artillery, and could bring 
into the field eighteen hundred infantry only, with 
twelve hundred horsemen. The latter fought 
with all the enthusiasm which religious persecu- 
tion could inspire, but were at length overpowered 
by the numbers of their adversaries. The con- 
stable Montmorency was mortally wounded in 
this conflict. 

A new treaty of peace was signed.with the pro- 
testants ; but it lasted only six months. During 
that interval even secret orders were sent into the 



provinces to put to death the hugonots, more than 
two thousand of whom were the victims of tfiis 
cruel and mistaken policy. They sought a re- 
luge in Rochelle, one of the four cities which had 
been assigned to them for their security ; and thi- 
ther the queen of Navarre retired with her son and 
daughter. The queen of England, Elizabeth, the 
protectress of the party, transmitted to them 
large sums of money, together with guns and am* 
tnunition* As the court had openly violated the 
edict of pacification, the civil war was rekindled 
a third time* The royal army was confided to 
the duke of Anjou, brother to the king, who had 
been created lieutenant-general at the age of fi& 
teen years. He was as impatient to signalize 
himself, as his adversaries were desirous to pro- 
long the war, by shunning a rencounter with his 
forces. He, however, forced the prince of Cond6 
ta an acUon, which was fought at Jamac in 1569. 
The prince had had his leg fractured, immediately 
before the action, by a fall from his horse : but as 
soon as he was told that the royalists had charged) 
he rushed, wounded as he was, into the midst of 
the combatants. This courageous effort aug- 
mented the intrepidity of his troops, who were^ 
however, overpowered by the number of their ad- 
versaries. Their leader was made prisoner, and 
assassinated by a baron de Montesquieu, captain 
of the royal guards. 

The place of the prince of Cond6 was supplied 
by Henry, prince of Beam, who afterwards be- 
came Henry IV. of France. He was declared 
chief of the league, which was joined by great 
numbers of protestants from every part of Eu- 
rope. The efforts of the brave Coligny, to bring 
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iiew arndes into the 6Mf wove uiMibiledi' Mid 
gave so much alarm to the court, that a teward of 
fifty thousand crowns were offered to anjrooe who 
would undertake to assasunate Urn. He defied 
equally the power and the menaces of royal autho* 
rity ; hut by an mconceivahle fetatity, lost ano* 
ther battle, ^at of Moncontour. This was the 
fourth defeat of his party, which ha raUied after* 
wards with so much success, that the court wa4 
induced to hold out to the protestants the conditions 
nf a third pacification, which turned out m the 
event to be equally treacherous with the |M?tced- 
ing^ ones. To this treaty the her^c admiral was 
with difficulty made to assent* 

The massacre of St. Barthdomew, which had 
been concerted at the conferences held at dayonne 
between Charles IX. the yindictive Catherine of 
Medicis, and the ferocious duke d'Albe in 1565| 
speedily followed the paciScation* Coligny, who 
had been prevailed on to visit Paris, was the firtt 
victim of this massacre, which took place, not oftljr 
in Paris^ but throughout the provinces, on St. Bar- 
tholomew's day, in the year )57!(. He hadHieea 
previously wounded by a h!i^ assassin, named 
Maurevel, in quitting the paktee of the Lottvre» 
and was confined to his bed by his wounds, when 
the duke of Guise, followed by his sateltites, luete 
open the door of his apartment. After be had 
been immolated to the vengeance of these inea^ 
ate monsters, his head was called to the queen 
mother, who caused it to be embalmedy and iieflt 
to Rome. 

In the general massacre of the protestiCtits, the 
catholic piiests united themselves with the soldi* 
ers, to dii^ct the carnage. The ttlurderers wem 
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known to «aeli ether bj^ the nga of tke crow* 
They sptred neither the aged and infinn, nor the 
women anj children ; and) in their blind fury^ 
pot many catholics to death. The king placed 
himself at a window to contemplate the butchery^ 
and reiterated his orders that not a protestant 
•hould be spared* Several of these unfortunate 
victims had beset the gates of the Louvre^ to im^ 
plore mercy ; and on these Charles and his bro- 
ther fired from a balcony* His guards exercised 
barbarities of every description with a ferocious 
delight* The massacre continued during seven 
successive dayS) as well in Paris as in the princi- 
pal cities of France, more particularly at Meaux> 
TroyeS) Rouen, Bpurges, L^ons, and Thoulouse* 
The life of the young prince of Cond6, who had 
followed the footsteps of his fieither, and .that of the 
kiBg of Navarfe, were spared* 

By these atrocities a fourth civil wtf was en^ 
gendered* The protestants who had escaped the 
butchery in the more distant parts of the king* 
dom, suddenly quitted their concealments, and 
possessed themselves of several fortified places* 
Three formidable armies were sent against the re- 
volters, without being able to subdue them* The 
•iege of Sancerre was rendered memorable by 
the resistance of its inhabitants, two thousand of 
whom perished by fomine, rather than surrender* 
That of Rochelle was still nu»re remarkable ; thir^ 
iy*five thousand balls were fired by the assailants, 
who tried nine great assaults, and twenty others 
of less importance^ Such was the obstinacy of 
the beueged, that the duke of Anjou was forced 
to accept of two conditions, the first of which 
imported that he was not to enter the city, and 
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the second, that all the edicts made in &«our of 
the protestants should be again confirmed. Even 
to this capitnlation the protestants of Quercyi 
Languedoc, and Provence, were averse, and fib- 
Jed that city, as well as the other places in their 
possession, with troops. They demanded of the 
king that they should be allowed to keep garrisons 
in these places, for their own security. Such 
was the opinion entertained by the court of the 
extent of their resources, that this request was 
complied with. 

A third party, made up of turbulent and dia*- 
contented spirits, was suddenly formed, and unit- 
ed itself with the protestants. Its aim was to 
destroy the ascendency of the Guises, whose sob- 
thority was almost unlimited, and to reform the 
state. This party was to be headed by the duke 
of Alencon, the tang's brother ; but the conspiras; 
cy havii^ been discovered, two of its principal 
abettors were decapitated. It had, however, the 
eflect of strengthening the cause of the protestants^ 
who again had recourse to arms. 

Amid these commotions, the election of the 
duke of Anjou to^ie crown of Poland gave a new 
aspect to affairs, and delivered the persecuted pror 
testants from one of their most implacable ene- 
mies. Charles, who viewed him with a jealous 
eye, wa!$ not displeased with the departure of his 
brother, who was, on the other hand, so little grar 
tified by the new dignity conferred on him, that 
it was with difficulty he could prevail on himself 
to quit France. His departure sensibly affected 
Catherine of Medicis, the queen mother, by 
whom he was beloved to idolatry. 

Charles IX., whose health had been long o^ 



(he #ocfine, was attacked by a reef rittgnlar dia^ 
ease. The blood ooeed frosi the pores of the 
aldn ; and before the crisis he fell into violent pa*- 
voacysms of phrenzf. In t^is state he lingered 
during seven or eight months. He died at the age 
ef twenty-four years, without male issue, after 
having declared Catherine of Medicis regent, un<^ 
lil the return of the king of Poland, his brother 
mnd successor*. His disposition was naturally vi«- 
cious, and was rendered stUl more so by his mou- 
ther, who left no expedient untried to eorrupt his 
youth, andi to render his character obdurate.^ 
IVfaenever there was any particular execution at^ 
the Place de Greve in Paris, she never neglected 
to conduct him thither, to accustom him to scene*' 
of bloodshed* 

Henry lU., by which title he was proclaimed 
la Paris, had spent only lour months in Polanc^ 
where he had concdved a violent cHsg^t for the 
national usages. Instead oi waiting ^e convoci^ 
tion of the states,' which ought to have consented 
to his departure, he was nO' sooner apprised of hit 
brother's death, than he formed the resolution to» 
betake himself to flight. (Hi his route to France^ 
he was so* terrified by the impression made by the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, of which he had 
been one of the principal^ authors, diat he sedti^ 
lottsly avoided the protestanl^ states of Germany*- 
He made a considerable stay at Venice, where 
he gave loose to: eveiy debauchery ; while the 
Poles were indignant at the desertion of a mon* 
arch, whom^tfaey had elected and invited to their 
territory.. ^ 

The protestants were become extremely pow«^ 
erfiil, by the accession of the dfiAconteoted subjects 
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tbey bad gained over to their eide* Their kadefi 
the young piince of Ck>nd^ displayed great firm* 
Dess of character ; and the king of Navarre re- 
tracted the oath of abjuration which had been ex- 
torted from him* In short, the league of the 
Netherlands, the succours afforded by the elector 
Palatine, and an army of upwards of thirty thou<< 
•and men opposed :to the royal forces, excited so 
sudden and violent an alarm in the court, and in the 
bieast of the queen mother, that very advants^? 
ous terms were held out to the protestants, by 
.whom they were accepted, notwithstanding the 
preceding treaties had been so scandalously vio» 
fated. The duke of Akncon, the king's younger 
brother, who had been drawn into the league, re- 
ceived, in addition to his appanage, the provinces of 
Berry, Anjou, and Maine* The king of Navarre 
bad a pension granted him* To the prince of 
Condt was assigned the dty of Peronne, together 
with the government of the rest of Picardy» The 
protestants were allowed eight places of security f 
lemples for their worship ; cemeteries apart from 
tl^ose of the catholics ; money for the payment of 
their troops, and the privileges and franchises of 
Ihe other citizens* 

The tranquillity which ensued was not of long 
continuance* The catholics became jealous of 
the ascendency the protestants had acquired, and 
formed a new league, which wa& headed by the 
princes of the house of Guise, abetted by the 
pope, and by the king of Spain. AH the edicts 
which had been^ published in favour of the pro- 
testants were revoked ; and the king of Navarre, 
the lawful heir of the crown, excluded irom thf 
succession* The protestants formed -a couutec 
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league^ and published a manifesto tai£ng to 
prove that the Guises mesely took up arms to de«- 
pose the king, and possess themselres of the 
crown* It was thus that FnuKe suddenly became 
a prey to nine armiesy which, however their inte« 
rests might clashy had been engendered by the ci« 
yil war* 

The command of the principal catholic army 
was omfided to the duke of Joyeuse, the favourite 
of Henry III* ; and that of the protestants was 
headed by the king of Navarre* The latter was 
attacked in his encampment ; but the veteran 
troops he commanded found little difficulty in 
defeating the royalists, who lost their colours, 
baggage, guns, &c* Their commander, the duke 
of Joyeuse, was slain* After this action, the 
king of Navarre conducted himself with- the 
greatest imprudence* He dismissed his troops, 
instead of proceeding to join the Swiss and Geiv 
mans who were on tlieir route,, and advancing 
towards Paris, where he might have forced the 
king and the leaguers to make every concession ta 
the protestants* 

It would have been fortunate for Henry had ha 
pursued this latter course* The ambitious duke 
of Guise, and the other chie& of the league, had 
formed a plan to possess themselves of the sove* 
reign authority, and to hold the monarch in a state 
of thraldom* They assembled at Nancy, from 
whence they wrote to Henry, praying him to dis- 
miss from the court all those who were obnoxious 
to their party, and to confide to the head of the 
league, the duke of Guise, all the important for- 
tresses, which they would spare him the trouble 
of fortifying and defending* Henry was so much 



esaspentedftttfaeMtfeaiQiiable {iroposidoiis, tliftt 
hereaohed to seize on the persons <k those of the 
leaguers who were in his pow^et^ and who wert 
tffee most aealous leaders of the catholic panfib> 
They wtfre sixteen in nnmber, and were distri^ 
biited in the different quarters of PariS) where 
they had formed the plan to make themselves 
masters of the Bastile, and to assassinate the first 
president and members of Che parliament wh6 
were attached to the king^s interest) to the end 
tiiat they might form a new senate entirely devets 
ed to the les^^ue* They were af^rized oi Henry's 
intentions by one of Uieir agents, and wrote to 
their patron, the di^e of Guise, to come i^peedi#> 
ly to meir succouTt 

The daring measures to whieh he had latterly 
resorted, had placed him in a kind of exile, the 
court ha^g ordered him not to come to Paris 
without an express permission* He repaired thi* 
ther, however, accompanied by a suite of seven 
persons, and was received by the populace with 
every demonstration of joy* He proceeded lo 
the palace of the Louvre, to make his excuses ; 
and it was there deliberated in the council, whe- 
Uierit would not be most expecSent, to check 
the progress of the insurrection, to put him to 
death. 

The king had recourse to an injudicious step^ 
Aat-of marching into Paris six thousand troops* 
This was the pretext and the signal of a general 
revolt. In the space of five or six hours the ave« 
Hues to the publk places, the ports, quays, &e» 
were enclosed by chains. Barricades were form- 
ed iwth k)gs of wood, and casks filled with earth. 
-The troops having been hemmed in on all stdei^ 
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were fbrced* to ky down their arms ; and tha 
king and queen mother obliged to implore the 
aid of their rebellious subject the duke of Guis9» 
who prevailed on the citizens to deust from fur» 
ther hostilities* They had already murdered a 
part of the Swiss guards* 

The king fled to Chartres, deputing to th^ 
queen motiier the task of negociating with tho 
duke of Guise, who seized on the Bastile, the 
Arsenal, the two Chatelets, the Tempk, and tho 
Hotel de Vilie. He permitted, however, a de* 
putation of the parliament to prDceed to the 
king, whom he forced to declare himself head of 
the league, and to submit to all the acts of the 
rebellious faction* The states general having been 
assembled at Blois, the duke of Guise brought 
over to his party the majority of the nobiUtyf 
clergy, and commoners, who declared at their 
second sitting, that all their resolutions were int 
▼iolable laws, and that the royal assent should 
in future be considered as a superfluous act of 
authority* It was their final intention to immure 
Henry in a convent, and to bestow the crown oi) 
the duke of Guise* The princes of the blood who 
had sided with the protestants were excluded fron^ 
their deliberations* 

To counteract their machinations, Henry re* 
solved to rid himself of their chief ; and for thi^ 
purpose -made choice of several trusty agentS} 
who were so stationed as to i*emove every suspi* 
cioB of their purpose* While the duke was a^ 
the council of the states, which he swayed at hti^ 
will, a message was brought to him that the 
king wished to. see him on an affair of grea^ 
momentt He had n<^ sooner entered th^.toyal 
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•parMtfDty than he was surrouaded by 4be Msat* 
ttosy one of whom seised his sword and pluoged 
it into his heart* His brother^ the caidinal of 
Lorraine, who came to his aid, was likewke pirt 
to death. The king instantly proceeded to the 
apartment *of the queen mother^ to announce 
diat, as the king' ofPtaru was no moce, he should 
in future hold the sovereignty without controul* 
The mother of the two murdered princes de* 
manded their bodies for interment ; but this re* 
quest was refiised by the king, from an appre* 
hension that the people would make relics of 
them* The flesh was therefore ccmsumed by 
quick lime, and the bones burned* 

The assassination of the Guises e^rcited an in* 
surrection throughout all France* The people 
prostrated themselves at the altars, and demand* 
ed the death of the tynmt^ the only appelktioB 
tiiey could bestow on their sovereign, whose por* 
traits werq defaced, his statues brazen, aiul hia 
arms dragged through the kennels. A new paiv 
Mament having been convened, and the league 
declared necessary, the duke of Mayenne, the 
surviving brother of the murdered princes, was 
named by the leaguers lieutenant general of the 
state and crown- of France. Henry issued orders 
for his arrest ; but he eluded every pursuit. Hia 
pokrait was publicly exposed, decorated with the 
croWn. As he rejected, however, the regal digi' 
liities, which were tendered to him by the counai 
of the states, and bj the holy union, as it was 
denominated, a particular seal was made by the 
confederates, with the arms of France on one side^ 
and a vacant throne on the other. 

On perceiving that the reiplt was generd 
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mmcMig his catliolio subjects, and that he was in 
danger of being invested at Tours by the troops 
of the league, Heniy made a truce with the 
firolestants, and called to his aid the kipg of Na- 
varre, their general, to defend the ciigiln. The 
union which followed between the loyalists and 
protestants redoubled the fury of the leaguers, vJ 

who solicited the duke of ^Mayenne, the leader *^^ 
of their troops, to make Jg^ inarches to .> 

Tours. But for his negligeMpthe king might 
hare been surprised in one of the suburbs of that 
place* 

Henry, and his brother-in-law, Henry of Bour* ' 
bon, king of Nanurre, cjuitted Tours at the head * 
of their respe<:tive armies, and proceeded toward^ 
Paris, to which they laid siege. After some time 
the mhabitants of the capital were assailed by 
fiumine, and manifested so much impatience, that 
the didte of Mayenne resolved to make his wayi 
at the head of his troops, through the encamp- 
meni of the two kings, and either to rout and 
disperse the troops, or to perish in the attempt* 
This hazardous project gave place to another 
which presented fewer difficulties. The catholics 
had been wound up to such a degree of enthusiasm 
as well by their priests, as by the female relotivea 
of the murdered Guises, that k was not difficult 
to find a fiit instrument for the assasnnation of the 
king. A young Jacobin, fmmed Jacques Clement^ 
a^^ only twenty-two years, was selected for tlua 
atrocious purpose. 'Having been Ibmished witli a 
passport and credentiids> l^ repaired to St. Cloudy 
end, putting on the devout air df a. penitent^ in- 
fKmed the gf«afds of the palace that he had 
been sent by the fidthfid servants of his majesty 
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in Paris, to make communications which were of 
the highest importance to his service. He added 
that it was absolutely necessary for him to see the 
king himself) to whom alone he could impart what 
he had to say* He was desirous to be introduced 
on the evening of his arrival ; but the interview 
was put off until the following morning. Having 
made a hearty supper, Clement slept so soundlyi 
that he was not awaked without some difficulty. 

At seven in the morning of the first day of 
August, 1 589, he was introduced into the royal 
presence, and spoke aside, at a vrindow, to 
Henry, who listened to him with the profoundest 
attention. He presented to him a foiled creden- 
tial ; and while the monarch was busied in 
perusing it, he drew a knife from his sleeve, and 
plunged it in his body. Henry withdrew the 
knife, and struck the monster in the fece. On 
hearing the noise which ensued, the guards ran to 
the spot, and murdered the assassin. His body 
was quartered and burned, by order of the king 
of Navarre. The wound of Henry was soon as- 
certained to be mortal : he had merely time to 
confess, to call for the king of Navarre, and to 
declare him his successor. He died in his thirty- 
irighth year. 

The transports of the Parisians, when they 
were informed of his death, are not to be de- 
scribed. Bonfires were lighted in all the squares; 
and the duchess of Montpensier, the sister of the 
Guises, paraded the streets in her carriage, to 
f^ve an eclat to-the rejoicings. The portrait of 
Jacques Clement was placed over the altars ; and 
the multitude proceeded to the suburb in which 



bis mother dwelt, to coog^ratulate her on having 
borne a son who was enrolled among the saints 
o£ paradise* Finally, the catholics were united 
to the protestants in their hatred to the nnlbrtu* 
nate monarch, whose death did not tend to lessen 
the universal detestation in which he was held* 

After the demise of Henry III*, his successor 
Henry IV., commonly styled the Great, was 
beset by perplexities* It was to be apprehended 
that the Parisians, who were besieged, and the 
catholics, by whom the siege was conducted, 
would unite their efforts to exclude him from the 
throne* The majority of the latter, who were 
ten times more numerous than the protestants,. re- 
&sed to acknowledge him* Three only of the 
aeignors took the oaths of fidelity, the others 
holf^g out in expectation that Henry \^ould win 
them over to his side by grants of provinces and 
cities, which they were desirous to hold in full 
sovereignty, and thus revive the ancient feodal go* 
vernment. 

On another hand, the partizans of the duke of 
Mayemie solicited him to take the tiUe of king. 
As this would have been a very imprudent step, 
he contented himself with the pompous appella* 
tiiMi of lieutenant of the crown ; but being aware 
that the duke of Lorraine meditated the plan of 
bestowing the sovereign authority on his son, he 
caused the cardinal of Bourbon, the uncle of Hen- 
ry, to be proclaimed* In short, had it not been 
for the divisions which ensued, in the league that 
was formed against him, Henry's cause would 
liave been irretrievably lost* 

Notwithstanding policy at length induced him 
to embrace the caUiolic religion, he coukl not 
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shun the persecution of pope Gregory XIV, ivho 
leagued with the ambitious Philip II* of Spmh, 
the constant persecutor of the reigning branch 
of the Bourbons* The latter declared the throne 
vacant, and insisted on the mariiage of the in- 
fanta of Spain with the duke of Guise, who was 
to be invested with the sovereign authority* The 
pope at the same time issued a bull, to excom- 
municate the princes, cardinals, prelates, and, in 
general, all the clergy, nobility, and commoners, 
who should remain obedient to Henry IV* His 
parliament, which had been transferred from 
Palis to Tours, ordered this bull to be torn 
and burned by the common executioner ; de- 
clared the pope the enemy of the peace of the 
church ; and prohibited the transmissal of any 
further sums to Rome for the provision of the 
benefices* 

On the decease of the cardinal of Bouibon^ 
Henry weakened the party of the duke of May- 
enne, by liberating the young duke of Guise, 
who soon drew over to his side a great number of 
the factious* The interests of the leaguors being 
thus disunited, and the people weaii^ with the 
state of civil warfare which was kept up, Henry 
resolved to bring, the contest to an immedmte 
issue* He adopted the decisive system of battles^ 
which could alone surmount the complicated c^- 
ficulties that lay In his jvay. Surix>unded as he 
was by a multitude of enemies, his magnanimity 
6>rsook him on one occasioti only, when he re- 
treated towards Dieppe^ on hearing oi the ap- 
proach of the duke of Mayenoe's army* His 
partizan%,l^mbled ; and it was debated whether 
it would not be pjrudent tot him to embarky 



and seek shelter in England. He would have 
adopted this measure, had it not been for the re-> 
monstrances of the marechal de Biron, who frank- 
ly told him that to quit France at such a conjunc- 
ture, even for twenty-four hours, would be to doom 
iiinAself to perpetual bamshmenC 
• He fortified himself at Arques, where he gain" 
ed a victory which paved the way t6 his fiiturc 
conquests. He proceeded to the attack of the 
suburbs of the rebellious city of Paris, bat had 
.the imprudence to raise the siege with too great a 
precipitation. He was afterwards guilty of the 
same capital fault in besieging Rouen. It was 
his great wish to bring the duke of Mayenne and 
ills leaguers into an open, territory, where his 
-troops might have full scope to act. He accord- 
ingly feigned a retreat, and was followed by his 
adversary, who was persuaded that his army^ 
thrown into disorder by their flight, might be ad- 
vantageously encountered. Henry's stratagem^ 
which was well planned, was carried into execu- 
tion with equal adroitness, and crowned with 
success* He defeated the army of the leaguers 
in the plains of Ivry ; but by a fatality too ^m- 
inoD to great generals, he did not take advantage 
of his victory. He had only to make his ap- 
pearance at die gates of Paris, to have them 
opened to him ; instead of which he allowed &- 
naticism to take its course, and did not present 
himself before the capital until its siege became a 
desperate enterprise. As a part of the Parisians 
•hady however, been broi^ht over to his side by 
his conversion to the catholic faith, the duke of 
Mayenne^ and the partisans of Philip of Spain, 
declared that the king was not to be considered 
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S8 a catholic, until the pope had declared him to 
be 80, and had granted him absolution. His 
claims were thus at the disposal of the church of 
Kome* 

That he might not neglect any of the means 
which could have a direct influence on the minds 
of the people, he had himself crowned at Char- 
tres, in 1594* When this event was announced 
to the duke of Mayenne, he considered that he 
was no longer in safety in Paris, and took up his 
residence at Soissons. The duke of Guise, and 
Philip II. of Spain, each of whom had his par- 
ticular pretensioYifl, were secretly rejoiced at the 
absence of the duke from the capital- 
While the count of Brissac, governor of Paris, 
the president of parliament, and the mayor, con* 
certed the means of delivering the city into the 
hands of the king, he frustrated their intentions 
in his &vour by a blockade, which was productive 
of the g^atest calamities. The £eimine became 
ao great vnthin the walls of Paris, that mothers 
were known to devour their own children. The 
bones were taken from the burial grounds, and 
ground and reduced into a paste, to be converted 
into food. The protestants sufiered in common 
with the catholics ; and these horrors lasted for 
six months. Notwithstanding nearly twenty 
thousand individuals had perished with famine^ 
the wretched inhabitants, who imputed all their 
calamities to Henry, were still iriflexible. He was 
at length so much affected by their heroic con* 
stancy, that he permitted them to receive a sup- 
ply of provisions. 

This obstinate defence wa& made by the sixteen 
viceroys of Paris, who presided in the different 



quarters andcserdsed a sovereign sway* Thegr 
*were consulted by Philip of Spain ; and the pope 
•entertained so high a respect for them» that he 
ordered the cardinal legate to be goverped by their 
opinion. They hung three members of the par* 
«Jiament, who proposed to capitulate to Henry* 
The latter had no other support than that of 
Elizabeth of Elngland, and of a few protestant 
princeS) to oppose to the weight of the confe* 
deracy. His abjuration was extremely displeas* 
ing to his protestant subjects, and had but a 
weak tendency to conciliate the esteem of the 
catholics* 

The leaguers werey howeYer, sensibly on the 
decline* By the dint i^ negoeiations and pro* 
znises Henry had gained over to his cause the 
one half of the provinces, when the governor of 
Paris, Biissac, caused the gates of the city to 
be opened to his troops, who entered at lour 
different points at the same time, and took pos- 
session of the arsenal> the palace, the two Chate* 
lets, the gates, and the bridges* The king made 
his public entry soon after, and was conducted to 
the Louvre* The reduction of the refractor)! 
provinces soon Sallowed* 

Having obtained absolution from pope Cle* 
jnent VIH* Henry's catholic subjects returned to 
their obedience, and tranquillity was rei^tpred in 
every part of his dominions* He granted to the 
duke of Mayenne, who had been his moat for- 
midable rival, the sovereignty of the cities of 
Soissons and Chalons sur S^ne* Perceiving that 
Philip of Spain had his secret emissaries in 
France, to foment disturbances, he declared war 
against that mooarchi whose army he defeated 
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at FonUiiie* Aomiis was afterwaids snrpriBed 
iy the Spaniards^ but soon recovered by Hearjf 
whose nMAty nuule the greatest sacrifices in can- 
rfing on this popular war, the ezpences of which 
were in a great measure defrayed by their volun* 
Ury contributions. Their patriotic ardour led ts 
ti^e peace which was concluded at Vervins, in 
1598* The principal condition wasy tliateachof 
iko crowns should restore what it had conquered 
horn the other since the treaty of Cambresis made 
In 1559. 

Being unaHe to introduce the protestant rdi- 
gion into France, Henry granted to his old friends 
Uie calvi^ists, who had been his defenders, and 
hf whose aid he had ascended the throne, the 
celebrated edict of Nantz, which' was afierwaids 
reT<^d by^Loms XIV. By this wise and bene* 
violent edict, he destroyed the germs of sedition 
which threatened. his states with new convulsions. 
He was not, howeVer, entirely free from intes* 
tine troubles. Several of the nobility, who 
considered that they had not been sufficiently 
rewarded for their services, entered into aeon* 
fipiracy which was beaded biy the duke of Biron* 
The conspirators kept up a correspondence with 
the house of Austria, which was hostile to the 
vkws of Henry^ Their plot was speedily dts^ 
covered ; iuid their leader decapitated in the 
Bsstile. 

Henry recalled the Jesuits, who had been pre-* 
eedently banished by the parliament. He was 
persuaded tliat by affording them protection he 
should disarm their ^naticism ; but as he was 
not unacquainted with their vindictive spirit, he 
iRnade at a condition of the edict of their recal, 
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tbftt one of thmn slMwld be eonttahUy ia his wHtsOf 
to foiftvrer personally for the actions of the compa* 
ny* This humiliating clauae they converted to 
th^ own advantage. It enabled them to have 
<xui8tant access to &e sovereign, whose ear they 
assailed with the grossest flatteries. To this 
source they owed their credit and elevation. i 

Tlie inordinate passion of Henry for women 
clouded all his rare qualities. To satisfy his 
bratal lusty he had recourse to the vilest dis- 
guises, and to the most infamous plans of seduo* 
tion. He divorced himself from Margaret of 
Valois, and afterwards espoused Mary of Medi« 
cis, but without quitting his career of libertinism* 
He was the slave of the beautiful Gabrielle d'£9- 
tr6es, whom he had promised to make his queen* 
He was likewise enamoured of Henriette d'En* 
trargues, the daughter of a mistress of Charles 
IX., to whom he Sound himself by a contract of 
marriage after the death of his first queen. The 
count d'Entrargues, the father of this lady, was 
so exaspemted at the refusal of Henry to fiilfil 
the engagement, that he formed a conspiracy into 
which he drew all the discontented nobles, and 
which was abetted by the king of Spain. The 
conspirators were apprehended, and having been 
tried by the parliament, sentence of death was 
pronounced on the counts d'Entrargues and Aur 
vergne, who were, however, pardoned by the loy* 
al demency. 

Henry's attention wasi now diverted to the af* 
fiurs of the Netherlands. By his perseverance 
and firmness, the Dutch, who had been long pei^ 
secuted by their governor, the duke d'AIbe, were 
enabled to throw (^ the yoke <^ Spain. While 
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he ifBS busied in making preparations to cany the 
war into the Spanish territory, Henry was assas- 
wnated on the Uth of May 1610 by a fanatic 
named Ravaillac. He had got into his caniage 
at four in the afternoon, to pay a visit to liis minis- 
ter Sully. He had been followed for eight days 
by the^ regicide, who had a poignard in his hand, 
and had not quitted the side of the carriage since 
its departure from the palace of the Louvre. In 
the rue de la Ferormerie^ a very narrow streeti 
there was a stoppage, which induced the monarch 
to alight from his carriage. While he was step- 
ping out, the assassin stabbed him twice with his 
poignard. The second blow was fatal. The life- 
less body was conveyed to the Louvre. Thus 
perished Henry IV. styled the Great, sincerely 
lamented by his subjects, for . whom he had un- 
ceasingly manifested a paternal affection. His 
murderer, Ravaillac, was put to death by the most 
horrid tortures whch cruelty could devise. 

Mary of Medicis, the widowed queen of 
Henry IV. was declared regent, and formed a 
close alliance with the Spaniards, whom Henry 
had prepared to attack. With a view to support 
her authority, and to counteract the enterprises 
of the grandees, who manifested a turbulent spi- 
lit, she formed new alliances, which destroyed all 
the effect of the past operations. Her council 
was governed by Florentin Concinif and by his 
wife Galigai, who acquired a prodigious ascend- 
ency over her weak mind. In the interim the 
house of Austria, which was become so powePr 
ful that it had been Henry's view to check its 
career, continued to aggrandize itself, notwith- 
l^tanding the losses it bad sustained in the Nether- 



lands* To reward her satellites, and to gain over 
the more powerful of the nobility, she exhausted 
the treasury which it had been the principal care 
of Henry's minister, Sully, to replenish. The 
parliament having remonstrated on this waste of 
the public treasures, she published an act by which 
it was prohibited for the future from taking any 
cognizance of public affairs. 

This arbitrary measure rendered the magistral 
cy more firm in its decisions. It asserted its 
right, not only to remonstrate, but to lay before 
the young king, Louis XIII. the grievances of 
which it had to complain. The prince of Cood^ 
declared for the parliament, and a confederacy 
was formed by all the fiictious leaders, more pan- 
ticularly by those of the calvinist party. The art 
my which they assembled was, however, very in- 
ferior to that of the royalists. The youthful mon- 
arch proceeded to the frontier, to 'receive his 
qaeen, at the head of a powerful body of troops* 
On his return, after the marriage had been solemi- 
nized with the greatest pomp, he was, as well as 
the whole of his court, on the point of being sur- 
prised by the army of the confederates. His con*- 
sort was so much terrified, th^t she hasdly ofiercd 
to the malcontents whatever they could desire. 
The result was that a peace was signed at Loudun ; 
and the prince of Cond6 left at full liberty to dic- 
tate the conditions. He obtained four or five cities 
for the security of his adherents, on whom sevend 
important posts were bestowed, and negociated s6 
successfully for the calvinists, that all the edicts 
which had been promulged in their &vour were 
confirmed. 

The prince of Condi was so much dasded bf 



his good fortuaey that he <Hd nont percei^ the 
snare into which he was about to &11* On his 
arrival at the court, he was arrested and thrown 
into prison. The enraged populace, on the re* 
ceipt of this intelligence, assembled before the 
hotel of Concini, the ^sivourite of the queen re- 
gent, who fortunately made his escape. He had 
been created marechal, with the title of marquis 
d'Ancre, and held the young king, who had now 
assumed the reins of government, in a state of 
bondage. The confederacy having been crushed 
by the imprisonment of its leader, his authority 
became unlimited ; and Louis had to deplore th« 
abject state in which he vuas kept, stiU more than 
■ever, by the queen mother, and her minion the 
jnarecfaal d'Ancre. 

. The monarch had a &vourite named de Luy« 
nes, who, under the guise of great simplicity, 
contrived to accomplish by degrees the destruo- 
tion of their power. He at length wrought so 
powerfully on the mind of Louis, that the death 
pf the marechal d'Ancre was resolved on. On 
his entering the avenue of the Louvre, to repair 
to the council, Vitry, captain of the body guards, 
demanded his sword. While he was in the actc^ 
laying his hand on it, either to obey, or to de- 
fend himself, he was assassinated on the draw- 
bridge. The king, who appeared al* the balcony 
of the palace, witnessed the joy of the populace 
at the death of a tyrant who was universally de- 
tested. 

. Care had been taken to disarm the guards of 
the queen mother, who demanded an interview 
with her son, but unsuccessfully. She was exiled 
to Blohf where ahe shortly after leaioed that her 
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tii^tiTite Galigai, the widow of the unfertunate 
marechal d*Ancre, had been condemned and exe- 
cuted. 

De Luynes now obtained so powerAil an ascen- 
dency over Louis XIIL, who was doomed to be 
constantly governed by his ministers^ that over 
the gate of the hotel in which this new minister 
redded with his two brothers^ one of his enemies 
inscribed the words : " the hotel of the three 
kings*" He concentrated in his own person the 
whole of the authority ; and would not allow the 
interview which the exiled queen mqther persist- 
ed in demanding of her son. Her haughty spirit 
urged her at length to address herself to several 
of the nobility, and, among others, to the duke 
d'Epemon, governor of Metz, who undertook' her 
detiverance* He accomplished this bold enter- 
prise, and conveyed her to a place of security. 
Dtt^Plessis Richelieu, bishop of Lucon, who was 
afterwards so celebrated as a minister, brought 
about a reconciliation between Louis XHI. and 
his mother, who was invested with the govem- 
anent of Anjou. For this service the pope Be- 
stowed on Richelieu a cardinal's hat. He became 
minister of state on the death of de Luynes ; and 
the queen mother was admitted to the council^ 
over which she had an absolute sway. Thus were 
the national toneems conducted without the par- 
ticipation of the king. 

The protestants were accused of a design to 
form France into i»i independent republic, to be. 
divided into eight circles, on the model of those 
of Germany. They were headed by two brothers, 
Rohan and Soubise, both of them accomplished 
soldiers^ and the fiMtner one of the meat pro- 
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finmd pdiddtfos «f bb age* The Idng^ at the 
head of his armyt attacked ai)d defeated Soubise 
in the isle of Ries, separated from Lower Pintou 
' hy a small ai^m of the sea* He afterwards sub- 
dued MontpelUert and several of the re&actorf 
cities of Lapguedocy to i»ove that he was not 
deficient in personal courage, however he might 
want the vigour of character necessary to the go- 
vernment of a vast empire. Having been baffled 
in his subsequent attempts by the fertile resources 
of Rohan, he restored to the protestants the^pn* 
vileges granted to them by the edict of Nantes. 

(^dinal Richelieu, who was now firmly seated 
in his administration, formed a secret league with 
the enemies of Spain. He renewed the treaty 
i^ith the Dutch : encouraged the faction in Ca- 
talognia ; and, having afforded succour to the 
Grisons, procured them a peace which suspended 
the armaments of Austria. A plot having been 
formed against his life, he had the address to 
persuade the king that his own person was in 
danger. The cons^Hracy was traced to tiie fol- 
lowers of Gaston, the brother of Louis, who was 
himself highly displeased with the management 
of Richelieu. The count of Chablais,.the grand 
master of Gaston's wardit^be, was decapitated ; 
spd Qrnano, ^is governor, poisiuied in tbe Bas- 
tile* The Vendomes, and his other fitvounteSf 
were either exiled, or imprisoned. Richelieu, on 
amount of the peril he had escaped, had a com- 
pany of ^ards assigned him for his security* As 
he was jealous of every rival authority, he re- 
joiced in the opportunity of abolishing that of 
constable of France^ which was alfoided him hy. 
th9.4eath of Les4igukres« iU afterwurds oUiged 



Montmorency t6 resign the digniBes of high ad^ 
miral, a post which he fikewise abolished* 

Having now become master of the cottrt, the 
armies^ and the fleets, he carried into execution 
the Irian he had long meditated, that of waging 
war against the proteslants, whom he was resoW^ 
ed to exterminate. He accordingly laid siege to 
Rochelle, which was the bulwark and head quarw 
ters of the protestant party. On this occasion 
he acted as commander in chief ; but took care 
to be accomptoied by the king, for fear his ene<^ 
mies should take advantage of his absence* The 
protestants implored the aid of England ; but 
were thwarted in their expectations by the tardy 
measures of the duke of Buckinghaim. The gar« 
rison and inhabitants of Rochelle were resolved, 
however, to hold out until the last extremity* 
They were atlength'obliged to yield to the active 
genius of the caniinal, who triumphed pver the 
calvinists, and deprived them of their most insig* 
nificant privileges* Fifteen thousand individuals 
perished during the above siege* 

It remained for Richelieu to humble the house 
of Austria, for which purpose he opposed at one 
and the same time the emperor and the king of 
Spain* He cut off the communicadon of the 
Austrian fiNTces, by taldng possession oftheVal- 
teline, an important passi^ situated in the centre 
of the Alps* To afiford succour to the duke of 
Mantua, he carried th^e war into Italy ;'and by 
this measure obliged the emperor to raisethe siege 
of Cazal* Having finally forced the passage of 
Suze, he defeated the allies of the protestants^ 
whom he reduced to obedience* 

The Duke of Savoy having violated the treaty 
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ke had reccDtif cnteted inio, Rtchciieii xnmti 
the Alps aiecodd tune, and^ bavkig carried JRig« 
nerol bj atorm, teelL posaeanon of the wkole i[ 
bis dcaniniions. He was now declared, by letaers 
patoit, to be tieutecmnt general repnesefitoig the 
person of the king ; and, to flatter his vanity, the 
title of generalissimo was bestowed cm ^hiBi^to 
distinguish him from the msrechals of France^ 
who were simply his lieutenants* 

In the interim the queen mother was beoozne the 
most inyeterate enemy of the cardinal minister, 
whom she endeavoured to bring intodisgcroe^iiot* 
wi^standing he had rendered such important ser- 
vices to the throne. She denounced him to her 
0on as a traitor whose aim was either to possess 
himself of the cro%vn, or to bestow it on Louis, 
the count of Soisfpons, on condition that the 
latter should excuse one of his .nieces* Riche* 
lieu, in return, augmented the antipathy which 
«nbsisted between the queen mother and the king* 
As he had closely studied his sovereign, it was 
not di£Bcult for ium to sway his mistrustful, en- 
vkms^ credulous, and jealous diavacter* fie sue- 
Q^ed so well, that when he demanded perrois* 
mon to resign, Louis ordered him perempttorily 
to continue at his post* His power was now 
established for ever* On the fbllowmgday all his 
enemies were either exiled or baniehed* One of 
Ihe MariUacs, the favourites of the queen mother^ 
was decapitated) and the other thRMvn into pri- 
son, where he fell a victim to despain^ 

The brother of Louis, Gaston, instigated by 
Ae queen mother, retired to Ortens, snd levied 
a body of troops to d^hrone kis aoveveign* The 
«|QeeB motber-hcrself qiiktdd^tiie kingdom^ and 



the young queea^ wko was suspected to be pnvy 
to the plot, w» disgraced* Gaston proceeded to 
iA)mdne, where he cottected a few followersi and 
was afterwards weU received by the states oi 
Languedoc, as well as by the duke of Montmo* 
reocy, the goyeraor of that province, who de* 
dared himself in a manifesto, lieutenant general 
of the king for the reformation of tlie disorders 
which had been introduced into the government by 
cardinal de 'Richelieu* The war which ensued 
was but of a short duration* , The duke of Mont- 
moreacy, after a most valorous defence, wa» 
laade prisoner, and decapitttted, by the order of 
the inflexible minister, at Thoulouse, the ci^ital 
of his goveroment. Gastoa was perdooed on tfa« 
condition of his renouncing all further communU 
cation with tbe queen mother* Instead of keep* 
ing Yas wofd» be set out for Brussels a few days 
uSttr, to join her in her retreat* 

Reciprocal complunts having long subsisted be* 
tween the French and Spanian^ war became ine* 
citable* Richelieu suddenly marched to the 
frontiers six araues, one of which, commanded 
by a skilful general, Gassion, covered Rouissillony 
and fienroiired the insurgents in Catalonia* He 
n^^ted, however, to secure Picardy, into which 
the Spaniards penetrated, and made themselves 
masters of Coibie* The inhabitants of the ca« 
pital trembled for their safety ; and Louis himself 
was under so, great a degree of apprehension, that 
it required all the address of Richelieu to tran- 
quiltike his mind* 

The king's brother, Gaston, and the count of 
Soissons, wearied with the despodsm exercised 
by the cardinal minister, formed a plot to have 
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lum assassinated on bis leaving the council cbam- 
ber. Gaston was to give the signal to the assas- 
^ns who had been hired for the perpetration of 
this crime ; but displaced an irresolution which 
saved the life of the minister. Having becotne 
acquainted with the plot, Richelieu forced the 
king to march at the head of his troops stains! 
the presumptive heir of the crown, whom he 
brought back to obedience. Those who had par- 
ticipated, by their silence even, in the conspiracy 
against his life, he treated as criminals* The 
slightest indiscretions were, in short, punished as 
political crimes, by this arbitrary minister, who 
had acquired over his weak sovereign an influence 
which rendered his authority tantamount to that 
of the ancient mayors of the palace. Finding it 
impracticable to gain over the count of Soissons, 
who declared himself in constant opposition to 
his measures, he treacherously obtained possession- 
of his person, and caused him to be put to death. 
To rid himself of another of his enemies, he sent 
the duke (^ Vendome into exile* The unfortunate 
Catharine of Medicis, the widow of the great 
Henry IV., mot^her, or mother-in-law, of four so- 
vereigns, three of them the most powerful crown- 
ed heads of Europe, died at Cologn in a state of 
extreme indigence. 

> In the interim, the French arms were successful 
against the house of Austria. Catalonia was se-. 
parated from Spain, atnl fell to the lot of Louis, 
whose earliest design was to form it into a repub- 
lic. It was deemed, however, more prudent to 
allow the Catalonians to preserve their pnvileges, 
and to keep the ancient formof their government 
and constitution. This event was speedily foU 
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lowed by die rerdution of Portugal^ whicfi shock 
<^E the yoke of Spain, and became a aervicesbie 
ally to France. The rapidity of the conquests 
Erected by die sidlful combinations of RicheHeOy 
had effected the junction of the French and Sw^ 
dish armies, and inspired terror in every part of 
Germany. Thus, while this gr^at minister ty- 
rannized both over his sovereign and the court, he 
e:^tended the glory of the French name to distuit 
territories, silencing the enemies of the monaiv 
chy, and forcing all the European powers to yield 
to the vigilance and address of his administration^ 
With respect to Louis, he rendered him more 
submissive than ever to the mandates of his arbi- 
trary authority* 

The health of the sovereign was visibly on the 
decline, and that of Richelieu iH a very preca^ 
rious state. The minister flattered himself, not- 
withstanding, that he should outlive his roaster.; 
and took the necessary measures to secure to 
himself the regency. He had already mar- 
ried his niece to the prince of Cond€ ; and, rely- 
ing on the support of that house, at the head of 
which was a prince well calculated to govern, he 
flattered himself that he should be enabled to dis- 
possess, without difficulty, a female who had net 
the slightest share of influence, as well as the 
feeble Gaston, who had drawn on himself an uni- 
versal contempt. He attached to the person oT 
the king a young noblieman named Cinq-Mars^ 
the son of the marechal d'Efliat, to the end that he 
might be put in possession of the monarch's most 
secret thoughts. The new favourite gradually ac-- 
quired such a degree of power and credit at the 
court, that he formed the project of seizing on the 
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idininistration, and ruining his benefactor. T0 
divert the impending storm which hung over his 
head, Richelieu en^iged Louis to undertake the 
conquest of Rouisaillon, as being abs(^utely ne« 
cessary to support the revolt of the refractory prch 
vinces of Spain. 

' Louis, in a very infirm state, was forced to 
inarch to the Spanish frontier, while Richelieu 
look another route with a more than princely re- 
tinue. Cinq-Mars/had the temerity to unite with 
the dukes of Bouillon and Orleans, both of them 
inimical to Richelieu, and to conclude a treaty 
with the Spaniards without the pritky of the king. 
He flattered himself that^ by his ofiiciousness oa 
this occasion, he should graUfy the wishes of the 
monarch, who panted after the tranquillity of the 
capital ; and ssbould bring into disgrace the mi- 
nister who hs^d counselled the expedition. He 
was, however, mistaken. The conspirators, as 
they were stiled, were appreheij^ed by the vigi- 
hince of Richelieu, who procured a copy of the 
treaty they had signed with Spain. The duke of 
Bouillon was arrested at the head of his army ; 
.the duke of Orleans in Auvergne ; and Cinq-Mars 
at Narbonne. They were arraigned for high trea- 
son. The two former were exiled ; and the latter 
decapitated at the age of twenty-two years, deeply 
lamented by his sovereign. 

Richelieu returned to Paris in triumph, but 
with all the symptoms of an approaching dissolu- 
tion. He was carried in a kind of portable cham- 
bevy resembling a litter, by fifty of his guards, 
who were relieved hourly. In this conveyance, 
he lay extended on a magnificent bed, having at 
its side along seat fi:>r the persons who attended 



on him during his touiey and endeavoured to sooth 
the ftcnte su&rings of disease* After a joumejr 
•f two hundred leagues, he alighted at his hotd 
in Paris, which was beset by a multitude of per* 
sons anxious to contemplate this victorious nu» 
nister, who had defeated his own private enemies, 
and triumphed over those of the state. On his 
vmn and palid countenance were to be seen all the 
symptoms of decay \ but he was still cheerful and 
serine. Having lingered in this way for a shoit 
time, he expired in the fifty-eighth year of his 
age, and in the eighteenth of his ministry. Duiv 
ing* his last agonies the king was seen to smile, as 
if, by his death, he was to be put in possession of 
the soverdgn authority. 

Louis, who was doomed to survive his minister 
a few months only, when he found his end ap- 
proaching, estabUshed a sovereign council, over 
vhich the prince of Cond6 and cardinal Maauuin 
were appointed to preside. His dying will was,* 
however, annulled by a decree of parliament, 
which bestowed the absolute regency on Anne of 
Austria, the dowager queen. He died at the age 
of forty-three years. After having remained in a 
wedded state twenty-three years without children, 
and having become a valetudinarian, he had two 
sons, Louis XIV. and Philip duke of Orleans. 

Anne of Austria, the queen regent, had many 
.of the defects of Mary of Medicis. It is true that 
she possessed a greater firmness, which, however, 
degenerated into obstinacy. Notwithstanding 
Ad^izarin had been the disciple of Richelieu, her 
mortal enemy, she made choice of him as her 
minister, and protected him against the attacks oi 
the nobility, by whom he was utterly disliked* 
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Tke prince of Cond^, who commanded hdr wt* 
watBy gave^ bj his conqoesta, an extraordmaiy hiS' 
tie to her regency* She was successful in the 
conduct of pubtk affairs ; and displayed on every 
trying occasion a consummate prudence* 

The extreme avarice of Mazaiin soon expose^ 
him to universal odium. In having recourse to 
every possible expedient to fill his own coffers, he 
neglected to follow up any studied plan of finance, 
and constantly harassed the subjects by new and 
vexatious imposts. The necessities of the state 
served to augment his own opulence ; and, if he 
was less dreaded, he was more hated than Riche- 
fieu, from whom he had derived his lessons of 
state policy. He was rendered extremely unpo- 
pular by the treaty of the Pyrenees, by virtue of 
which France had to make great sacrifices to 
Spain, and was afterwards involved in wars with 
nearly the whole of the powers of Europe. But 
his greatest fault was his neglect of the education 
of Louis XIV., to whom he would allow no other 
accomplishments than those of dancingt fencing, 
and riding, insomuch that when that prince was 
drawing on towards manhood, he scarcely knew 
how to pen a letter. M azarin was, at the same 
time, an advocate for the liberty of the press, and 
an encourager of learning. His example was fbl- 
lowed by the regent, Anne of Austria, who, in 
addressing herself to a timid bookseller, by whom 
she had been consulted relative to a work he was- 
fearful to print, made use of the following expres- 
uons. ^' Print, and be under no apprehensions. 
^ I shall be constantly the protectress of the truth : 
** Render the vices odious^ and let the virtues 
^ flourish in France." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Wars between France and the JilHed Powen^^That 
onMtioua Monarch Louis XIV. humbled by the 

~ g-lorious camfiaigns of the Duke of Marlborough 
>.^The Musiaat/^ Scheme contrived by Lato*^ 
Wars between JEngland and France* 

r* T3C^^ proceed now to the memorable 
1660' mgn of Louis XIV. On the death 

* of Mazarin, who left behind him a de* 
tested memory^ and immense riches, Louis re* 
solved to take on himself the superintendance and 
management of the affiurs of the nation. HaY« 
ing been informed that the duke of Creqm, his 
ambassador at Rome, had been insulted by the re* 
lations of tbe^ pope, and that the latter had re* 
iused satis&cdon for the affront, he sent into 
Italy an army commanded by the marechal du 
Plessis Praslin, destined to besiege Rome. On 
the receipt of this intelligence the sovereign pon- 
tiff sent his own brother, cardinal Chigi, to Paris^ 
to demand forgiveness. This was not the only 
triumph of Louis, who, pretty nearly at the same 
time, forced his &ther-in-law, Philip IV. of 
Spain, to yield to the superiority of his arms.* 
His penetration led him to make choice of Colbert 
as a nunister ; and under the guidance of this 
able man, France attained a degree of prosperity 
she had never before enjoyed. It was on his sug* 
gestion that Louis purchased Mardyck and Dun* 
lurk, for five millions of livres^ of Charles IL of 
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Eoglandy whose profusion led him to give up these 
important possessions^ >vhich the blood of the 
]|£nglishJiad so dearly bought. 

The death of PbiUp IV« of Spain, opened to 
Louis the career of the conquests, which acquired 
him the title of great. Being resolved to aesert 
the real or pretended rights he had acquiredi by 
his marriage with Maria Theresa of Austria^ to 
the Cambresis, Franche-Comte, Luxembourg^ and 
a great part of the Spanish NethertodSy he en- 
tered Flanders at the head of an army of thirty- 
five thomand men* Another army :of eight thou- 
sand, men, commanded by the n^rechal d'Au- 
mont, marched towards Dunldrk ; and a third 
body of troops towards the territory of Luacenw 
bourg. He took possession of Charkrcn without 
obstacle ; and in the space of two days, Ati% 
Tourhai, Fumes, Armentiere, and Courtrai, sur- 
ftndered to his arms. Lille itsetf, defended by 
Iburteen royal bastions, and by twenty thousand 
men, was forced to capitulate* The count of 
Marain, who hastened to its succour, was de« 
Seated with a great loss. The task of fbrtifyiiig 
the conquered cities was entrusted to Vauban ; 
and Louis returned in triumj^ to Versaillea. 

Under these circumstances was formed the* 
triple alliance between England, Sweden, and 
Holland, which made so powerEil an impres- 
sion on the French mcmarch, that he offered U>: re- 
nounce the rights he had acquired by his msiv 
riage, provided Spaan would give up to him her. 
conquests in the Netherlands. This proposition^ 
being refused, the prince of Cond^ was sent with 
a powerful army into Franclie-Comtl, the whole* 
of which he subjugated im.the space of seventeea 
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days. This nrwacqaigition was surrendered to 
Spain by >lhe treaty of Aix*]a->ChapeUe« 

Iamiis having broken the triple alliance, and 
bfought over Sweden to his side, resolved to hum- 
ble the republic of Holland) of the sudden and 
•Kcesaive aggrandistBient of which he was jealous* 
He accordin^y asaemUed an army of a hundred 
thousand men, which he divided into four bodies. 
One of these he commanded in person ; and had 
Turenne under his orders.* The second was com'^ 
manded by the prince of Cond6 ; the third by the 
snarechal de Crequi ; and the fourth by the duke 
of Luxembourg, who had orders to unite his forces 
with those of the bishop of Munster. After the 
aarrender of Rhinberg, Wesel, Orfroi, and Burick, 
which were considerni as the keys of Holland, to 
the victorious arms of Turenne, the king, on the 
•uggestion of the prince of Cond6, came to a re- 
aoiution to ford the Rhine. This bold enterprise 
was executed by his troops, in the presence of 
two regiments of in&ntry, and several squadrons 
of horse, entrenched on the other bank under the 
command of General Wurtz. The province of 
Utrecht became an easy eonqueat ; and the Dutch 
were under such apfmfaennons for the fote of 
their country, that they sent deputies to the king 
cf England, to solicit his mediation. It was gprantr 
«d ; but failed of its effect* 

The Dutch, become despeilite, resolved rather 
toperiah iti their lakes aiid canals, than to sur* 
Tender up their libelties. The majority of the 
ininces <^ Germany declared in their fitvour ; and 
tlMy 4Md every coafideaoe in the prince of Orangey 
who iiad been recently elevated to the dignity of 
aMthoider* Ht«iii4c-« «hani«ttMk by seaon 



Bommel ; «iid wlale the Fi^eaehgcsKnl hastened 
to the succour of that plaoe^ invested and look |xnr 
cession of Naerden. The prince of Cood€ was 
forced to retreat with his army ; and the united 
|irovinces of HoUand were lost to France. 

To repair this misfortune) Louis resolved oa 
die conquest oi Franche^Comt^) which he ao- 
complished in a single campaign^ notwithstanding 
the gallant Turenne, who beaded the French 
troops, had many obstacles to encounter. The 
French monarch had to contend against Spaiiii 
the empire, and Holland* Afler several combatS} 
the issue of which was not decisive^ Turenne was 
killed by a cannon ball. The posture of affairs 
was chaj[iged by this disastrous event* Monteo^ 
cuUi, the general who commanded one of the 
confederated armies, penetrated into Alsace ; and 
the marechal de Crequi, was de£Kited and made 
prisoner in his endeavour to throw succours into 
Treves* 

It was now agreed that the belligerent power% 
who were exhausted by the losses they had su^ 
tained, should send their plenipoteiHiaries to Ni* 
meguen* The negociations were,4ioweveri draws 
out to such a length, that the war was renewed 
with an increased impetuosity* The year 1673 
was distinguished by three naval conflicts in the 
Mediterranean between the fleets of France and 
lidland* In the second of these engagements 
the gaDant Dutch admiral de Ruyter was slaiiib 
The Froich arms were signalized in Fland^^.hy 
the conquest of several fortified places* Loams 
commanded in person, and had under him five 
marechals of France, between whom and the Gd&> 
bnted Vaubaa a violent dispute arose At the 9kffi 
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bf Valencienneai^ relative to the attack which was 
Co be made. The xnarechals contended that it 
should be undertaken in the dead of the night ; 
but Louis yielded to the arguments of Vauban in 
favour of an attack by day, and met with the 
moslr brilliant success. The po^ssion of St. 
Omer soon, followed this victory. On thb occa- 
sion the king of Spain solicited the prince* of 
Orange td'risk a battle, as the only means of sav- 
ing the place : he did so, but the day was won by 
the French. About the same time^ the marechal 
de Crequi, who had been released from his impri- 
sonment, attacked and defeated the duke of Lor- 
raine, in the view of whose forces he took posses- 
sion of Friboui^. 

The negociations were renewed by the king of 
£ngland, who came forward as mediator. The 
plenipotentiaries assembled once more at Nime<^ 
guen, where those who had been sent by Holland 
negociated for themselves and for Spain* The 
treaty was signed in the month of August 1678. 
All the possessions which had been wrested from 
them were surrendered to the Dutch ; and Louis 
added to his dominions Franche-Comt6, Dunkirk, 
and a part of Flanders. 

Having been informed that the Genoese had 
Supplied the Algerines with galleys and wariike 
stores, he dispatdied from Toulon a fleet of four* 
teen sail of the line, tenMx>mb ships, and several 
frigates, to act against Genoa. In the bombard- 
ment of that city, fourteen thousand shells were 
thrown with a terrible efkcU The greater part 
of the city was reduced to ashes, and four thou- 

yd troops debarked from the fleet to destroy one 
the suburbs* To prevent the total destructloB 
Vol. XXin. T 
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af the repuiUiCf the doge'Uid fimr of die prindpd 
senators were ibrcad to set out for Versnlies, to 
id^^ore the deflneiicy of Louis XiV« 

In 1688 he iDnmd himself engaged in a ww 
with finglsmdy Hottaod, and Gecsnany* The <^ief 
pretext fer thb war was the inflection of the 
treaty of Nimeguen by the French monarch* His 
tnineipai amfy, which was commanded by the 
dauphin, invested PhMipsburgh, the siege of which 
was conducted by Vafoban* It surrendered on the 
ninth day after the trendies had been opened ; 
Mid the capture of several other places followed* 
Spire, Worms, Treves, and Oppenhdm, opened 
their gates on'Uie appearance -of the French, who 
rendered the palatinate a desert by the ravages 
Ihey comtftitted. 

The emperor faixmght three armies into the 
field against France. The prince of Waldeck 
Ims in Fktders at the*head of thirty^dtree diou«* 
aand Batavian troc^a, with wbom a junction waa 
Ibmied by ten thousand £ngit8h, commanded by 
the duke of Marlbowugh, anda<3oep8 of ^^ani* 
ante detached by the governor of tiie NAfaerlands. 
A detachment of ^e impeniditts ^wras defeated by 
the French general Boufflers ; but, to octnpensate 
lor thisinsKiarriage^ the prince tif Waideck obtain- 
ed a oomfdete ^ctory over the French geneni 
d'Humieres at Waicour* The nisrecbal de Cati- 
ttitattadoed and defeated st Sussande^ the army 
of the didse of Savoy, wbo had aigdedoi VntSty of 
aHianoe with the emperor and the king i:>f Spain. 
Fkmr thousand of his troops were stein ; and this 
memomhle defeat led totlm ooii^est of tlie whole 
of Savoy by the French. 

Ia Ffauadera .the- iice isf ^aSaim ^was totally 



Aang^d b]jr tte anival of the loarechal de Lux.«> 
einbcmrg> wha took the command of the French 
armieai. At the battle of Fleuru8> he obtained a 
ugfkal victorj oTer the aUies, commanded by the 
prince of Wa&&c]^> by whom his predecessor had 
been defeated. They lost six thousand in tailed ; 
ei^ht hundred iNrisooers ; two hnndred standards 
or cok>iir9 ; and att their artillery and baggage. 
The combined fleets, of Engl^md and HoUand^ 
comawMkd bor kxrd Torruigton, were defeated in 
the same year> 1690> by count Touryiik^ com* 
onmdMit of the French ^t. 

At the comm€»eemen% of the ensuing cam^ 
paign, while William III* of England m^sided at 
the Hague at a congress of the aUiea^ Louia laid 
aiege to Monsi which held out but a short time* 
The SQ^rechakl de Luxembourg obtained another' 
vidory over the prixKe of WaMeek* In Italy the 
French irere equally aueoessful* They obtakwd 
poaseasiQn of Villafranca, Nicei Veillana) and Car- 
nftagnola ; but were obliged to raise the siege of 
Coni by prince Eugene. 

The following year^ 1692, was signalised by the 
defeat of the French fleet commimded by Tour- 
viUe^ by the combined fleets of England and Hol- 
land. The French lost three of th^r first rate 
ahipe of war, which were burned by the English 
adiwral Delaval ; and eighteen other ships were 
deatroyed in the bay of i.a Hc^e* Louis was so 
initated by thia defeat^ that be set out at the head 
of an army eC a hundred thousand men, and in* 
vested Naraur, which was fordfied by a new work 
ioTented by Cohom, to whom the defence of the 
place was confided. It surrendered ; and the gar- 
maa waa fiiroed to seek jihdter in the citadel. 
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While this event was passing, William III. of 
England attacked the French between SteenkeN 
que and Engheim. At the onset, victory declar- 
ed in his favour ; but the marechal of Luxembourg 
raUied his troops, and gave an uncertain issue to 
die contest. 

The ensuing campaign in Flanders was fevour- 
able to the French arms. The allies were attack- 
ed at three different points. At the commence- 
ment of the battle the French were repulsed ; but 
the prince of Conti having brought up a fresh 
body of troops, they relumed to the charge, and 
penetrated into the camp of the allies. While 
the victory was still uncertain, the marechal 
d'Harcourt came up with twenty squadrons of 
horse. The event of the battle was thus decided. 
The allies abandoned the field of battle, after a 
loss of eight thousand men, sixty pieces of ord- 
nance, and a great number of colours. They 
were equally unfortunate in another battle, the 
loss of which enabled the marechal de Luxem- 
bourg to take possession of Charleroi, a place 
which had been strongly disputed. During this 
campaign, the palatinate was ravaged for the third 
time by the French. In Italy, the marechal de 
Catinat obtained a victory over the allies. 
' Amid these splendid victories, France was ex- 
posed to all the horrors of a famine. This con- 
sideration, added to the total stagnancy of com- 
merce, induced Louis to make overtures of peace. 
He was desirous to purchase it at any price ; but 
the English monarch would not listen to any terms 
of accommodation. The glory of his adversary, 
he was sensible, was on the decline. France had 
lost three of her best generals, Turenne, Conde> 
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and Crequi« The death of tho marechal de Lux- 
ismboui^ followed at the commeocemeot of 1 695 ; 
and Catinat was the only military commander in 
whom Louis could place an entire confidence. 
William profited by these circumstances, and laid 
siege to Namur^ before which the English troops 
performed prodigies of valour* The presence of 
their sovereign inspired them with a more than 
mortal courage ; md Namur^ which was consi- 
dered as impregnable^ was forced to capitulate- 
In Italy the French wereequally unfortunate. The 
duke of Savoy laid siege to Casal, which surren- 
dered' to his arms* On the coast of Catalonia the 
vigilance of the English admiral^ Russell, defeated 
all the plans of the duke of Vendome^ who had 
succeeded the marechal de Noailles in his com- 
mand in that province. The fortune of Louts 
was evidently on the decline : he lost ground in 
Flanders, and gained nothing on the territory bo»- 
dering on the Rhine. Italy was the theatre of his 
intrigues and negociations ; and in Catalonia the 
enterprises of hisgenerals wereunsuccesafuL The 
jcoasta of Flanders were insulted by the combined 
fleets of England and Holland ; and the French 
icolonies in the West Indies were blockaded by the 
English men of war, which hovered with impi»- 
nity on their coasts. Such being the state of 
France towards the close of the year l§9i3, the 
IHride of Louis was humbled to such a degree, that 
lie treated secretly with the states general, with 
Spain and with the duke of Savoy. His proposi- 
ticms were accepted, and a peace signed at Lo- 
rettoy whither he had repaired on pretext of a 
pilgrimage. In 1697, the belligerent powers 
beld a congress at Riswick ; and on this occasion 
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Louis was disposed to agree to conditions very dff^ 
ferent from those he had dictated at the treaty of 
Nimeguen* 

While the plenipotentiaries negociated with the 
tardiness which necessarily ensues where so many 
clashing interests are concerned, the French mo- 
narch collected all his forces, and marched them 
mto Flanders and Catalonia, in the hope that new 
successes would procure him more advantageous 
conditions* During this interval, the marechai 
de BoufHers for France, and the duke of Portland 
for England, had five conferences in sight of their 
respective armies* However the other allies might 
be alarmed by these interviews, they sig^ned the 
conditions proposed by the two cwnmanders in 
chief. The emperor alone endeavoured to throw 
obstacles in the way ; but signed the treaty in the 
'month of October* Thus was terminated a war 
glorious to the French monarch, but disastrous to 
his kingdom* 

On the death of Charles II* of Spain, in 1700^ 
a contest ensued relative to the inheritance, to 
which there were two pretenders, the duke of An*- 
jou, second son of the dauphin of France, and the 
archduke^Charles of Austria, second son of the 
emperor* The former having, by the influence 
of pope Innocent XIL, been declared successor 
to the throne of Spain, the emperor was so much 
irritated by this decision, that he made every e& 
fort to determine England and the United Pro- 
vinces to declare their intentions* They entered 
into an alliance with him in favour of the arch- 
duke ; and the treaty was signed at the Hague ia 
the month of September of the above year* 

Louis having been apprised of the inarch of 
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the Imperial troops, sent into Italy an army of 
which the duke of Savoy, one of hts new allies,' 
was declared generalissimo* Prince Eugene, the 
Imperial general, had anticipated, however, the 
arrival of die French,'and having forced the post 
of Carpi, had taken possession of the whole of 
the territory between the Adige and the. Adda. 
The French general, Catinat, was forced to re- 
treat to the other side of the Oglio^ and was so 
much discouraged that he sent in his resignation; 
He was succeeded by Villeroi, who was, shortly 
after his arrival in Italy, defeated at the battle 
of Chiari, with a loss of live thousand men* He 
was himself made prisoner at the subsequent batde 
of Cremona, which place, together with the ci^ 
ties on the banks of the Oglio, and the whole of 
the Mantuan territory, fell into *the hands of 
prince Eugene* 

On the death of William III* of Eng- 
land, the most decided and most for- j^o^f 
midable enemy of Louis XIV* queen 
Anne, his successor, resolved to follow impli- 
citly the plan he had traced out* It was de- 
cided that ¥^r should be formally declared, on 
the same 'day, in London, in Vienna, and at 
the Hague* The administration of public afikirs 
in France was confided to ChamiUard, who had 
nothing to recommend him beside a rigid probity* 
Louis being now advanced in years, the military 
operations were all of them planned in the ca- 
binet of Madame de Maintenon* The commands 
of the regiments were given to young officers ; 
and the soldiery were without discipline* Such 
was the situation of France, when, the allies hav- 
ing declared war^ the duke of Savoy threw oiT 
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the mask of friendshipy and the king of Portugal 
declared in &vour of the archduke Charles* 
The revolt of Naples, and of several of the Spa* 
nish provinces) which were dissatisfied with the 
goveroment of the house of Bourbon, were fresh 
Asastert heaped on France. 

In the month of July the duke of Marlboroi^h 
Altered Flanders at the head of the allied forces. 
He was opposed by the duke of Burgundy and the 
marechal de Boufflers, the &rmer of whom was 
ao disheartened* by his defeats, that he demanded 
bis resignation. Liege and several other cities, 
which J^ufflers could not defend, fell into the 
hands of the allies. By thiscamp^gn in Flaa^ 
ders, the reputation of the duke of Marlborough 
was completely established. 

In Germany the allies made themselves mas- 
ters of Keyserswaert. The French army in thai 
quarter wa^ commanded by Catinat, who had un- 
der him the marquis of Villars and count Gui»- 
card. The marquis was detached, and attacked 
the princ^ of Baden at Fredelingen. After an 
obstinate contest, victory declared in his iavour^ 
and he was created marechal of France. The 
campaign terminated by the c^>ture of a few in- 
significant places by the allies. 

On the following year, 1703, Villars^took the 
fort of Kell, and defeated the Imperialists near 
PaiBsau. He obtained a second victory, which 
put him in possession of Neubourg ; and afteiv* 
wards defeated a large body of Imperiatisla com* 
muided by count Stirum. At the same time, the 
duke of Burgundy, having under his comnMsd 
TaUard and Vauban, laid siege to old Brisacb, 
which surrendered at the end of fourteen day«i 
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To terminate the campaign, the elector' of Ba« 
▼aria, in alliance with France, made himself mas* 
ter of Augsbourg. 

- On the Tower Rhine the Imperialists sustained 
several losses* At the approach, however, of the 
redoubtable Marlborough, Villeroi was reduced to 
the necessity of burning his camp at Saint-Iol, 
and of retreating precipitately within his lines* 
The allies afterwards took possession of Hui^ 
Limbourg, and Gueldre. 

* In Italy, the territory of the duke of Modena 
feu into the hands of the French, who were not 
equally successful by sea. They were defeated 
in a naval engagement by the English, who took 
ten of their ships, and destroyed eight others. 

^ The revolt of the Hungarians, in 1704, was an 
event highly favourable to France. If the re- 
volters had acted in concert with the elector of 
Bavaria, Vienna must have ^len, and the em- 
peror have been driven from his hereditary states. 
The elector was master of all the cities on the 
Danube to Passau ; and thirty thousand French 
menaced, on the other side of that river, the Im* 
penal capital. Under these circumstances the 
duke of Marlborough made the rapid march 
which has been so universally admired. He ad- 
vanced with such celerity towaixls the centre of 
the empire, that he gained the battle of Schel- 
lenbergat a moment when Villeroi, who com- 
manded the French, was utterly ignorant of the 
progress he had made. Having defeated the com- 
bined army of France' and Bavaria, he seized on 
Donawert, and forced the elector to seek refuge 
in Augsbourg. Marechal Tallard having sf ter* 
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wards tra?ersed the black ibrestj and formed a 
junc^on with the unfortunate elector at Bir 
berach, crossed the Danube in the hope of de* 
feating prince Eugene, who commanded a separ 
rate army at HOchstet« The duke of Marl* 
borough united his forces to those of prince- 
Eugene ; but the elector and TaUard, con^B^^ 
in the superiority of numbers, resolved to hazard 
a battle* Their army was composed of eighty- 
two battalions, and a hundred a^d sixty s(|ua<* 
drons : while that of the allies consisted of sixty- 
ibur battalions, and a hundred and fifty-two aqush' 
drgos only* The French thrice repulsed thft 
attack of the enemy. A part of the troops be^ 
longing to the centre of the right wing of the 
SngUsh and Imperiaiists, having been vigorously 
charged by the French cavaky> and gpadled ki 
their flank by the fire, of thein&ntry posted m th» 
viUage of Blenheim, gave way* .It was at tbia 
moment that the brave Tallard was wounded^ asd 
made prisoner. The conflict was continued with 
the utmost obstinacy on both sides, until at length 
the French infantry, having been thrown into 
disorder by the cavaky, was exposed to the 
impetuous attack of the enemy* The French, 
were surrounded ; and from that moment prince 
Eugene, who had succeeded in a fourth attack^ 
drove them and the Bavarian troops before him* 
All the corps which were within Blenheim were 
made prisoners ; and, the consternation was sa 
great in the French army, that many of the officers 
and soldiers threw themselves into the Danid)e» 
in which they perished to avoid the shame of 
being made prisoners* Such was the &le of the 



greater part of dnrty squadroiis ; i^Ie the £eid 
of t>attle was covered by twelve thousand dead* 
Thirteen thousand prisoners ; a hundred pieces of 
artillery ; twenty-two morUrs ; more than a hun- 
dred flags ; nearly two hundml standards ; and 
upwards of three thousand tents ; together with 
^e whole of the baggage, and the mititary chesty 
fell into the hands of the allies. This disaster 
threw the court of VersaiOes into the utmost con- 
sternation. 

A war of religion was snperaddedto the cala< 
mities under which France had to groan. The 
protestant inhabitants of the Cevennes mountcuns, 
who had been protected during the adroinistra- 
don of Colbert, were exposed to new persecutions* 
Having been deprived of their privileges, and 
denied the public exercise of the duties of their 
religion, they assembled in the forests, to adore 
God after their own manner. Their cruel perse- 
cutors, Basville, intendant of Languedoc, and 
Broglio, who commanded the troops in that pro- 
vince, posted the soldiery in several places, with 
orders to fire on all the small assemblies they 
should meet with in the act of performing divine 
service, and to plunder and destroy the houses of 
those whom they should make prisoners. The 
Cevennes were soon laid waste ; but the zeal of 
the protestants augmented with the violence of 
their persecution. They surrounded the house of 
the abb6 du Chaila^ the inspector of the missions, 
and haling liberated their brethren whom* he 
held in captivity, pnt him to death. They at 
length became so formidable by their nuni^)ers 
and their bravery, that the most renowned ge- 
nerals of France were sent against, them, but 
without being able to subdue their spirit* They 
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retired to the inaccessible parts ot- their xnoun^ 
tains, where they braved all the forces sent against 
them. This warfare lasted for three years. 

In the campaign of 1705, the marechal de 
Viilars endeavoured to repsur, as -much as pos- 
sible, the loss of the battle of filenheim, and the 
mischiefs by which it had been followed* Having 
reached the banks of the Mozelle, he took pos- 
session of Treves, which the duke of Marlboipugh 
had abandoned, to proceed to Flanders* The 
prince of Baden, although at the head of a large 
army, was an idle spectator of this event* 
Viilars having now united his forces to those of 
Marsin, drove the Imperialists from the lines of 
Weissembourg, and sent forward a detachment 
which took possession of Hambourg. He dis- 
played great skill in his successful efforts to pre- 
vent the numerous armies of the emperor from 
attempting any important enterprise during the 
continuance of the campaign* 

In Italy, the duke of Vendome, by a vigorous 
attack, forced prince Eugene to the indecisive 
battle of Cassano. The duke of Savoy was be- 
reft of the whole of his dominions, with the ex- 
ception of Coni and Turin* Notwithstanding his 
capital was menaced by a siege, he resolved to 
bold out until the last extremity* 

Such was the state of the belligerent powers 
when the campaign of 1706 was opened* The 
earl of Peterborough, by a bold manoeuvre, made 
himself master of Barcelona, and the capture of 
that important city was followed by the subju- 
gation of the whole of the province of Catalonia* 
The troops of Spain were defeated by the English 
in the sanguinary conflict of St* Elstevan de Litera* 



The victories, in short) obtained by the allies ia 
Spain determined Louis to assemble all his forces 
in Flanden and on the Rhine* ViUars was oiw 
dered to follow up the successes he had obtained 
over the prince of Baden during the preceding 
campaign ; and Villeroi was sent to check the 
terrible rapidity of the conquests of the duke of 
Marlborough. His army was attacked by the 
latter, near the village of Ramilies, with such 
an impetuosity, that the French were scarcely a»» 
sailed when they were vanquished* However^ 
tlie troops of the royal household, on the rights 
fcrced the Dutch and Danish cavalry to retreat 
towards the left, and would have completely 
routed them, had not the duke of Marlborough 
hastened to their succour* The troops of the roy? 
al household were driven back, and their ranks 
broken* Tbe detachments stationed in the vil- 
lage were either put to the sword or made pri* 
soners ; and ViUeroi, as well as tbe elector of 
Bavaria, escaped with great difficulty* In the 
tumultuous disorder of the French troops, the 
fugitives, who were pursued by the enemy's car- 
valry, were stopped by the baggage, which pre- 
Tented their retreat* Great numbers of them 
were, by the means of this impediment, slain in 
their flight* The field of battle was covered 
by eight thousand slidn ; and six thousand were 
made prisoners* Thus did the most formidat^e 
army which Louis XIV* had raised for a coasi* 
derable time, as the last effort of his despair, 
melt away with the glory of the nation, of which 
it was the sole resource* The allies seized on the 
whole of the Spanish Netherlands ; and a con- 
sternatioa was spread throughout France* Louis 
alone supported these heavy calamities with an 
Vol. XXUL U 



lieroical fortitude. He received the marecha! 
de Villeroi without a reproach ; and resolved to 
stem the torrent x>f the misfortunes which ovei> 
whelmed his kingdom by the most persevering 
activity. 

Vendome was recalled from Italy, and sent 
into Flanders. The duke of Orleans and count 
Marsin were left in Italy, to act against the duke 
of Savoy. As he persisted' in refusing all the 
offers of a separate peace, the French com*- 
inanders made every preparation to attack his 
capital, Turin. The command of the siege was 
bestowed on the duke de la Feuillade, a young 
officer who displayed an ardent courage, but not 
the smallest knowledge of the military science* 
•As soon as the lines of circumvallation and coun- 
tervallation were completed, he sent a trumpet to 
offer a passport to the duchess of Savoy and 
lier children. To this gasconade the duke of 
Savoy replied, that it was not his intentipn to al* 
^w his family to leave the place. An instant 
afler, the fire from the batteries commenced ; and 
-the red hot balls were scattered on all sides in 
«uch an abundance, that the duke at length 
found it pradent to have his family escorted, amid 
the perils by which they were surrounded, to the 
Genoese territory. He himself made a sortie 
from the city, at the head 6f a chosen body of 
.cavalry, to harass the besiegers. The siege was 
continued with an enormoua expenditure of am- 
munition, but without the smallest probability df 
success. It lasted so long, that fourteen thousand 
French perished under the walls of the Piedr 
-montese capital. As the garrison had likewise 
«ufiered considerable losses, and had nearly ex- 
hausted the whole of its ammunition^ the arrival 
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of prince Eugene could alone save it from capitula- 
tion ; and this event was scarcely to be expected* 
Vendome had, before his departurei fortified all 
the passages by which the prince could approach 
Turin, and had formed a chain of entrenchments 
on the banks of the Adige. Eugene, however, 
whose genius, fertile in resources, considered no« 
thing to be impossible, passed four g^at rivers 
under the fire of the French batteries, and, by his 
daring intrepidity, removed all the obstacles calcu* 
lated to prevent, or, at the least, to impede his 
march. He formed a junction with the duke of 
Savoy near Asti, and, by his unexpected arrival^ 
threw the French troops into the greatest conster- 
nation* The duke de la Feuillade having been 
joined by the duke of Orleans, with a powerful 
reinforcement, a council was held at the encamp- 
ment before Turin ; and its decision was that the 
French commanders should remain within the 
Bnes, to wait the enemy's attack. 

Prince Eugene advanced with eight columns^ 
and proceeded towards the entrenchments, at a 
small distance firom which he formed* His first 
Attack having been vigorously repulsed, he put 
himself at the head of the battalions on the left, 
and forced the entrenchments. The duke of Sa- 
voy was equally successful in making his first 
charge to the right and in the centre. The lines 
were broken, and in the space of two hours the 
whole of the French army dispersed. The duke 
of Orleans was wounded ; and marechal de Mar- 
ten made prisoner, together with seven thousand 
of the troops. Five Siousand French were left 
dead in the field. 

On the receipt of the mtelligence of this great 
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disaster Louis's courage forsook him for the fii^t 
lime. He had the mortificatioD to reflect that^ 
on the side of Italy, his troops, heretofore consider- 
ed as invincible, had, as well as those of ^peun, 
been driven from the Mantuan territory, from the 
Milanese, from Piedmont, and from the kingdom 
of Naples. He could no longer inspire in his 
enemies any other sentiment than that of pity. 
His most flourishing armies had been swept 
away ; his brilliant conquests on the side of the 
Danube were lost ; and his troops driven out of 
the Flemish territory. Madame de MaintenoQ 
4id every thing to encourage him, but without 
effect. 

He employed the elector of Bavaria to write to 
the duke of Marlborough, and to the deputies of 
the United Provinces, to demand a congressy 
which might, at the least, suspend the calamities 
of war. He implored the pope to mediate with 
the emperor ; and evacuated evtry part of Italy 
to save the wretched remains of the army of the 
duke of Orleans. Englfuid and Holland reflised 
to listen to any terms of accommodation ; and it 
was resolved that the war should be prosecuted 
with redoubled vigour. 

Louis was not without his consolations at this 
juncture. In the campaign of 1707, the. mare« 
chal de Villars forced the lines of Stolhoffen, and^ 
having dispersed the enemy's troops, penetrated 
to the Danube. Toulon, besieged by prince 
Eugene, and blockaded by an English fleet, was 
delivered ; and in Spain, the afisdrs of the allies 
were deranged by the loss of the battle of AI- 
manza. Encouraged by these fortunate events, 
Louis formed the bdd project of the invasion of 
England, with the design of placing on the throne 
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of that kingdom the son of James IL An at- 
tempt ha?ing been made to form a party in 
England and in Scotland, a fleet of eight ships 
of Uie line, and seventy transports, was fitted 
out at Dunkirk ; and six thousand men embark- 
ed* This fleet was commanded by the chevalier 
Forbin Janson* As there were at that time in 
Scotland only three thousand regular troops, 
great hopes of success were entertained. By the 
"vigil^ce, however, of the British admiral, Byng, 
the troops were prevented from landing in that 
part of Great Britain, and the fleet returned to 
Dunkirk without having accomplished its pur- 
pose* 

. In the campsdgn of 1708, the French army in 
Flanders was confided to the duke of Burgundy, 
the presumptive heir of the crown. Incredible 
efforts were made to raise a body of troops 
worthy of this prince, who had under him 
the duke of Vendome. The elector of Bavaria, 
and M. de Berwick, were appointed to com- 
mand on the Rhine ; and marechal Villars, in 
Dauphin^ The amount of the French force in 
Flanders was a hundred thousand men, and that 
of the allies eighty thousand only* It was, mot^ 
widistanding, deemed essential by the French ca- 
binet to have recourse to stratagem, to obtain 
what it might have been impracticable to atchieve 
by force* The inhabitants of Ghent and Bruges 
being in open hostilities with theDutch garrisons, 
and a part of the latter having been gained over 
by the intrigues of the duke of Bavaria, these 
two places became an easy conquest to the 
French* The redoubtable duke of "y irlborough, 
and prince Eugene, hastened by rapid strides to* 
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the plaw of the French wajkary oouncik fibmg 
determined to attack the duke of Burgundy i& 
his camp near Oudenardey they made erery pro- 
pantion to cross the Scheldt^ a paaaage which 
they accomplished with a surprising celerity. 
The duke of Burgundy resolved to give them 
jMttle ; and one of his generals, Grimaldi, reoeivw 
ed orders to commence the charge with the troops 
of the royal household. Having found a monss 
and a rivulet in his way, he refused to advance, 
and retreated to the right. The allies, with* an 
incredible impetuosity, attacked the village of 
Heynem, in which eleven battalions of French 
were posted ; and took possession of the place* 
The main body of tiie French army supporte(^ 
with great firmness, the first shock of the enemy's 
infintry • The combat had been continued for an 
hour, without the victory declaring on either 
aide, when the prince of Orange came up with 
the Dutch infioitry, and, by a rapid movement^ 
attacked the French in flank. Count Tilly, and 
general Anverquerck, had already made a con* 
siderable impression on the right wing. The 
French troops were thrown into such disorderi 
that all die efiforts of the duke of Vendome, who 
gidloped through their ranks, vrere not auffidcnt 
to rally them. They were driven back by the 
allies with such an impetuosity, that a genera] 
confamn ensued. Several of the regiments were 
cut in pieces ; and several others laid down their 
arms* Night came on to save the greater part 
of the French army, and afFmtied the duke at 
Vendome an opportunity of retreating towards 
Ghent. By the means of a rear guard of twenty 



iMttaJfom irtiicb he bad formed) h« preineiited hb 
mrmy from being harassed by the enemy's dt^ 
lacfa^nents sent off in the morning at day breaks 
In the above action of Oodenarde, the French 
Jiad three thousand men kitted, and seven thonh 
sand made prisoners^ 

The allies, taking advantage of their victorf, 
laid siege to Lille, &e strongest fortified city ill 
the Netherlands, containing twenty-one bet* 
talions of the best troc^ of France. Their com^ 
munication with Antwerp was cut off by the duke 
of Vendome ^ but they drew their suppHes fmm 
Ost«id, and vanquished every difficulty which lay 
in their way* Their intrepid perseverance obliged 
the governor, marechal Boufiiers, to capitukte^ 
after having held out for nearly four months in 
the citadel. The city itself was surrendered at 
the termination of two months. During thb siege 
the English were distinguished by a very heroical 
action. Fifteen thousand French having been 
sent to intercept a convoy of provisions from 
Ostend, the English general, Webb, with six 
thousand infontry, defeated them with the loss tX 
three thousand men. The capture of Lille was 
followed by the foil of Ghent, Bruges, Plassen* 
daal, Lessinghen, and several other places. In 
short, the route to Paris was open to the em- 
peror, had he chosen to penetrate into France. A 
party of Dutch had the audacity to proceed from 
Coiutray to Versailles, from whence they carried 
off in triumph one of the king's equerries, whom 
tiiey mistook for the dauphin, the fotherdfthe 
duke of Burgundy* 

• Louis WHS equally unfortunate in Dauphin^ 
where theduke of Savoy wrestedfiom him tl^ forts 
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of Perouwe, Fenestrelles, and St« Martin. In 
the Mediterranean, the English fleet commanded 
bf admiral Leid^e made the important captures 
of the islands of Sardinia and Minorca. These 
miscarriages led the French monarch, in 1709, 
to try the effect of negociations* As Holland 
was alone capable of bringing about a general 
peace, the most humiliating propositions were 
made to the grand pensionary, Heinsius, who at 
length consented to treat. The prellmiijaries 
were, however, so unfavourable to France, that 
Louis rejected them, and ordered marechal Vil- 
lars to open the campaign with every possible 
vigour and alacrity. This celebrated campaign 
was to decide the fate of France and Spain, see* 
ing that a defeat could not fail to be followed by 
the most disastrous consequences. 

The allies having made themselves masters of 
Toumay, crossed .the Scheldt to invest Mons* 
Villars advanced to prevent them from effecting 
their object, and posted himself advantageously 
behind the woods of Blangies and Tanieres, near 
Malplaquet. He ddfended his encampment, which 
was strongly fortified, by a triple entrenchment. 
He had been joined by the marechal de Bouf- 
fiers ; and his army consisted of a hundred 
thousand men. In this strong position he was 
attacked by the allies. The Dutch, postied to the 
lefit, were thrice repulsed, and thrice led on by 
the prince of Orange with the utmost gallantryji 
The English were more successful to the right* 
After a most obstinate conflict, the French were 
driven from their entrenchments, and forced to 
seek shelter in the woods of Sars and Tanieres. 
ViUiEirsi in leading on the troops fix)m the left t» 



Hie cenM, was womided ; and tUs &tal drcum* 
stance decided the victory in &voar of the allies- 
The French troops made so ofderly a retreat to- 
wards Valenciennes, under the marechal de Bouf« 
flers, that the allies abandoned their pursuit. The 
latter undertook the siege of Mons, which having 
surrendered in the month of October^ the armiea 
went into their winter quarters. 

The conferences which ensued in the spring of 
1710 took place at Gertmidenberg) but did not 
lead to the expected accommodation* AoconU 
w^Yf the marechal de Villars collected a new 
army, and proceeded to the succour of Douai, 
wfaiphy however, as well as several other plaoeSy 
fen into the hands of the allies. These were the 
only noticeable events which occuited during the 
campaign in Fbmders. In Spain- the operationa 
were more important, and attracted the notice of 
all Europe. The Spanish monarch having lost 
the battle of Saragossa, was forced to retveal^ 
first to Madrid, fuid aOberwards to ValiadoUi 
The duke of Vcsidome hastened to his protection^ 
and by his aid the rsfiid progress of the impcriai 
general Starembei^ was chedced* Scarcely three 
months had elapsed after the bacttte of Saragossa^ 
when the French general forced the In^mnalbta 
to retreat towards Portugal, and having crossed 
the Tagus in their pursuit, surprised the town df 
Brigfanega, in which he made general .Stanhdpe^ 
and two thousand Elnglish under his commandf 
prisoners. On the following day^ count Starem« 
beig's army was attacked at ViUa-Viciosa. Philip 
V. commanded the right wing of the Spani^ 
troops ; and Vendome the left. Although the 
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day WAB not absolutely won by Philip, his enemy 
Ibund it prudent to retreat to Barcelona. 
* The negociations for peace were renewed, but 
with as little efifect as before. In the month of 
February 1711, the duke (^Marlborough was 
sent to the Hague, to prepare for the opening of 
another campaign, on which the death of the em- 
peror Joseph L had not the influence which might 
have been presumed. Louis, on his side, made 
such extraordinary efforts, thai the army he ap« 
pointed to act in Flanders, under the marechal de 
Villars, was still mone powerful than any of the 
preceding ones. This army was encamped behind 
the Sanzer, in so advantageous a position, that 
there was little apprehension of an attack. The 
fines extended fit>m Bouchain on the Scheidtf 
along the Sanzer and the Scarpe, to Arras, and 
from thence to Canche ; and were fortified by re* 
doubts which rendered them in a manner impreg* 
nable. The resources of the French general were^ 
however, weakened by the necessity he was under 
of sending reinforcements to the elector of Bava- 
ria on the Rhine. The contending armies re* 
mained in their respective encampments from the 
15th of June to the 13th of July, being merely 
separated by the Scai^* The French army 
formed a kind of circle, which extended from 
Arras, with its right at Monchi-Pren, and its lefk 
at Duisan. ' That of the allies was encamped in 
the vidnity of Lens, with its right at Licvin, and 
its left at Henin-Lietard. The advantageous po- 
sition which the marechal de Villars had taken 
up gave no little uneasiness to the allies, more 
particulariy as a dy^e had been constructed near 



Arieiix, which not only prevented the working of 
the mills of Douay, but intercepted the navigation^ 
of the Scarpe below that river* The allies hav- 
ing made two unsuccessful attempts to obtain pos- 
aeasion of a small fortress and a redoubt wUch 
commanded the dyke, returned a third time to 
the charge with eight thousand men, and carried 
these two posts after a vigorous Resistance* Be- 
ing desirous to fortify them, the duke of Maribo* 
rough encamped twelve squadrons of horse, and 
ten battalions of in&ntry, to cover the .workmen* 
To dislodge this body of troops, the marechal de 
Villars detached count Gassion, who had the ad- 
dress to reach the allies undiscovered* Having 
ranged his cavalry in four lines, he ordered tho 
first of them to attack the enemy's camp, which 
was done with so much impetuosity, that the.de* 
^chment of the allies was forced to retreat to the 
vincinity of Douay* This enterprise was ineffeo* 
tual* The duke of Marlborough, by a feint 
which displayed his profound military talent% 
having approached the French army within less 
than two leagues, prepared a great number of 
£iscines, as if he meditated an attack* Villara 
assembled his forces in that quarter, in expecta- 
tion of a combat ; but learned with surprise that 
generals Cadogan and Hompesch had crossed the 
Sanzer at Vitri, and that the duke of Marlbo- 
rough himself was near Arieux* He decamped 
with his whole army at day break, and putting 
himself at the head of the troops of the royal 
household, made such haste that at noon he found 
himself within sight of Marlborough, who had 
just formed a junction with count Hompe«ch« 
This unforeseen accident obliged the marechal t9 



retreat toirafdsCainbray ; and 4heal&es emwtt 
the lines t>f the French army. The FrttncK hai» 
•etnians themselves ccmfessthat this was adisgnifi^. 
^Ihl retreat. 

- The duke of Marlbaraugh laid «iege to Botf- 
<ehatn, and conducted the operatioiis with so iim^ 
«bitity, that, notwithstanding it was strongly fo#- 
<iiied both by patiire and art, the trenches had 
tynly been openeid tw^enty days, when the garriaoiit 
consisting of four thousand- men, was forced t* 
fturrender. The contending armies now sepaii^ 
'ed ; but before they went into winter quarters, 
Millars tnteree{>led the communkatioQ by water 
:with I^ile, Douay, and Toumay. 
: The operations by sea were chiefly confined to 
liie two Americas* An En^ish fleet, commanded 
by admiral WaH&er, failed in an expedition agaimft 
QucAsec ; .and the celebrated French nwral coo^ 
tviander, Dugu^Trouin, in his enterprise, agoinat 
Rio«Janiero and Bresil, deceived the expectation 
of the public by a sueeesi^ul Issue which was not 
naturally to be expected* He commanded a 
aquadron of seven «^ps <^ the line, six frigates, 
and a bonri> vessd, with two thousand five hun- 
dred troops for landing. With this force he cap- 
tured the city of Rio^Janiero, defended by thir- 
teen thousand Portuguese. 
' The dauphin, the eldest son of Louis XIV., 
died in his fiftieth years universaily lamented. He 
le!^ behind him the character of a good son, a 
good husband, a good &ther, and a virtuous 
prince. The dtie of dauphin fell to the lot of the 
duke of Burgundy, who died at the conM»eooe« 
ment of the fi>lkywring year, If 12, honoured by 
the*eulogie»aBd pqpreta of 4^ «atok* After hia 



ileath hitftiew title descended to the doke of BriC* 
tefiy, his eldeiit son, who t)eing deceased at the^ 
Age of five years, left the quality of dauphin and 
J>resumptive heir of the crown, to the duke of 
Anjou, aged only two years* Louis XIV. sus- 
tained a^ new loss by the death^ of the marechal 
de Bouffiers, who had rendered importam services 
fb his country during a space of forty years* 
The young duke of Boufflers, his son, succeeded 
Km In the government of Fh^ders and Hifi- 

During the operations of the campaign we have 
just giten, secret ncgociations had been constantly 
on foot between the ministers of England ttnd 
France, by the medium of abb6 Gauthier, a 
^rewd political chartictef* He returned to 
France with Pnor, the celebrated poet, who had 
been secretary to the earls of Portland and Jersey, 
ambassadors at the court of Tersulles. - The in* 
srtructions given to Prior were of a limited nature^ 
seeing that he was merely authorised to communi*-' 
cate the demands of England, to receive the re- 
ply of the king, and more particulariy to observe 
Whether the king of Spcdn had delegated to his 
grtindfather, Louis, full powers to act in his name* 

The English poet and negociator having reach* 
di Fontsinebieau ineogmto^ communicated the pit>^ 
positions of the English ministry, and required* aP 
categorical reply before he should pniceed to tvt^w 
The demands cif queen Anne were as foWorws- t^li' 
barrier for Holland, in the Netherlands ; another^ 
for the emperor, on the Rhine ; the restitution of 
whatever had been taken from the duke of Savoy ; * 
atid the entire cession of the cities meMioned in*) 
btsr treaties with te aHiea* ShereqiiiredlikeTOMs 
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that her title should be acknowledged^ as well as 
the succesnon to the crown in the {Mt>te8tant line 
of the house of Hanover ; that Dunkirk should 
be demolished ; that Port Mahoo and Gibraltar 
^lould rem^ in the hands of the English ; that 
she should have the exclusive enjo3nnent of the 
traffic of negroes ; that England should enjoy all 
the advantages of a free commerce with Spain ; 
that Newfoundland and Hudson's Bay should be 
ceded to her ; that she should have a footing in 
South America ; that the commerce of Holland 
should be secured ; and, finaUy, that the crowns 
of France and Spain should never again be united* 
The death of the emperor had entirely changed 
the political system of Great Britain^ which) ceas- 
ing to have the same interestSy was not desirous 
to make a third attempt to dethrone Philip, at the 
expense of her men and treasures, perhaps even of 
her gk»ry* It was agreed that t^e secret should 
be inviolably kept, until both the parties should 
consent to its disclosure. 

It was impossible that Louis XIV. could assent 
to these haid conditions, without giving to the 
commerce of En^and the greatest advantages, to 
the detriment of that of France, and, indeed of 
all Europe. The negociation was accordingly at 
astand ; but as ijt was the policy of Louis, in this 
qru^l alternative, to gain time, he came to a re* 
aplution to treat in Lcffidon, and to invest his ne<^ 
gociator with powers which might overcome many 
of the difficulties that lay in the way. M* Mena** 
ger, deputy of the city of Rouen to the counsel of 
commerce, was chosen by Louis for this very 
delicate and important mission* He proceeded to 
Snglaad) accompanied by the British envoy, with 
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&11 povrers to regulate the preliminaries of a 
treaty. A& tlie cession of Newfoundland, and of 
Hudson's Bay*)* was calculated to destroy both the 
comnierce and the navy of France, he was not to 
cede the latter on any conditions, but to give up 
the former of these possessions under certain re* 
atrictJons, provided it would tend to. re-establish 
(he peace. 

On his arrival in London, the French plenipo* 
tentiary held a conference with the British minis* 
iera ; and, after the usual discussions, succeeded 
in obtaining thesijgnature of a few of the prelimi'* 
naries* He was amrwards presented to the queen 
at Windsor, and met with a veiy flattering recep- 
tion* There was, however, one difficulty to be 
overcome : Louis XIV* 'had not as yet ackndw* 
ledged Anne in her quality of queen of Great Bri* 
tcun. This obstactef however, which would have 
been of serious import at any other time, wascon« 
eidered as very trivial at a conjuncture when a 
treaty was to be concluded.so necessary to Francei 
and so desirable to England. The queen request- 
ed Mens^r to be the bearer of her complimenta 
to his sovereign, and to assure him that she woukt 
make every effort to accelerate the negociation. 
Under this &vourable impression the French mi- 
nister returned to France. About the same time 
uiarechal Tallard was released, and obtained per- 
mission to return to his native country on his pa- 
role. It .was considered that hehad contributed 
essentially to the first overtures of peace. 
. The British ambassador at the Hague received 
orders to communicate to the grand pensionary of 
Holland, the preliminaries signed between Great 
Britain and Francci and to fix the spot wliere the 
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pleii^H>t^Dtk^8 were to asaerablc* Heir»s4& 
sired to state that his queen had not granted anf 
condition which could be injurious to the states 
general* She trusted that what she had done 
would uieet their tq^probation, which was of the utr 
most importance^ as a refusal on their part would 
agfdn plunge Europe in all the hcurrors of wan 
To this he was commanded to add that his 8o?e» 
reign was fully bent on concluding a peace* 

The preliminaries were likewise communicated 
to count Galas, the Imperial ambassador resident 
in London* He was so much enraged at their uom 
port, that, with a view to kindle up an insurrectioa 
among the people, he caused them to be translated 
into English, and inserted in the public pnnts* 
By this scandalous conduct he bad like to have 
overturned the glorious edifice of peace* It was 
l^sented with so much spirit,, that he was not al^ 
lowed to appear at court* The secrecy with which 
the negociation had been managed alarmed the 
Dutch). who sent M* Buys to London, in quality of 
envoy extraordinary, to prevail on queen Anne to 
depart &om the resolution she had taken* He had 
instructions either to annul the negociationj or, at 
the le9>st, to promote a continuance of the war, to 
the min of the new ministry* 

In reply to his intrigues and remonstrances, thtt 
queen declared that she should consider any delajii 
on the part of the United Provinces, as a refusal 
Cif her propositions* Buys formed a concert with 
the whigs^ to prevent, or, if that was not prac«* 
ticable, to retard the treaty, and thus overturn 
the new tory administration* He entered into 9 
close alliance with Bothmer, the Hanoverian en** 
Yoy> and tool^ a decided pait in the intrigue^ tha 
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Mm of which was, in the first instance, to call the 
ddke of Hanover to England, and afterwards to 
invite thtther prince Eugene. The invincible 
firmness of the queen, and the iaiiure of the cabals 
fi>rmed against her ministers, at length alarmed 
the states of Holland, and forced them to consent 
that the congress should be opened at Utrecht on 
the 12th of January 1712. 

While the preparations vrere making for thef 
opening of the congress, Louis XIV. considered 
that he had not to dread either the exorbitant de- 
mands of the emperor, or thevsun pretensions of 
the states general. His close connection with 
Great Britain, and the good understanding be- 
tween him and queen Anne, convinced him that^ 
in the progress of time, the allies would be forced 
to subscribe to the conditions which the English 
ministry might deem equitable. The war had 
been particularly oppressive to England. Portu- 
eal, Holland, and the princes of Germany had not 
ramished their contingents, which were still in ar- 
rears. They could not but be^^nsible of their in- 
sufficiency to continue the war, without money, 
without troops, and more particularly without the 
genius of the great Mailborough. However, al- 
though the opening of the congress had been fixed 
fer the 13th, it did not take place^ until the 29 th 
~of January. 

The plenipotentiaries being assembled, the 
Dutch conducted themselves as if they had been 
forced to take a part in a negociation which was 
displeasing to them. W^tr appeared to be the 
ruling passion of this nation, which had, on former 
occasions, preferred its commerce to its glory, and 
its seamen to its sddi«^ It became necessary 
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Ibttt the plenipotentiaries of Gmat Bi^tahi AooH 
assume an imperative toae ia the confeareoees* 
Inatructkms were forwarded to tliem by thome^ 
4iiim of Mr. Hailey) to deckure, that Ifae de^ 
mands they had to make were of saeh import^ 
asioe to the wei&reof ali the belligerent powers^ 
tiuitit was expedient either to grant thenEiy or to 
terminate the negociation. The object of one cf 
tkeK demuids was a Security to be giten by the 
eimrts of Versailles and Madrid, that the two 
erowna should never be uiiitedi The Engik^ 
mtnisters were surprised when they lanod 
tiuit the French ambassadors had not anjr 
power to discuss this article. Loyis XI V« bad 
written to the Secretary, St. Jean, to say that the 
9enunckition which was required would strikal 
at the fundamental laws of the kingdom ; bill 
Ihat he had consulted Ins grandson, PhiMp, eft 
this very interesting object. The abb^^GantbieiJ 
ttow informed the ministers assemUed at Idie 
congress, that the reply of Philip had not beeA 
received, notwithstanding the alternative of cob^ 
tmuing the war under all the disadvantageooa 
ciFcumstaiices, or of renouncing the throne at 
France, had been submitted to his serious coo* 
^deration. The negociations were suspended ubn 
tii the arrival of his answer, inasmuch as the 
allies considered the renunciation to.be a verjt 
essential point, to prevent the aggraadiadenient 
of the house of Bourbon. As Phitip still thouglfi 
proper to preserve an utter siien€e> Louis prob 
posed that the regulation for the succession oS 
$pain, approved and promulgated ia the assemb^ 
of the Cortes or states of Castiile and: Arragcm^ 
should be received by the allies, a& a sufifitckat 
security against the ufiion of the two crowns. 



mtsfgoptmiaaa. haTing l>een tqected^ aad tiii 
congress being on <the eve of breaUfig u^ Louis) 
|o av<»d a tupture, pfopoaed, in a tetter to iAst 
Englisb mlnisten, anetlier altematiTe, Daniel)iE| 
tint on a supposition the king of Spain should 
fefuse to renounce to the rights of his bicth) and 
to hispretenuons to the crown of Francei the 
most c^stian king vould concert, with the 
qneen of England, the necessary^ means to bring 
Phihp to such a decision as would lead to the 
conclusion 6f a peace which was now so much 
advanced. 

' Queen Anne, ip vefkfr ftssnied Loms XIV4 
that she should be delighted with a peace in tho 
equity of which he shouM himself agree ; and be- 
ing desirous to afford -every satis&ction to the king 
ef Spain which her own interests would alk>w^ 
she left it to his choice, eithcnr to renounce his 
birlhright, and to preserve the monarchy of Spam 
wi^ his Indian possessions, or to surrender tiiem 
to secure his right to the crown of France, and to 
receive, in exchange for Spain and the Indies^ 
the kingdom of Sicily, of which he held the im« 
mediate possession, mA the kingdom of NiqkleSy 
together with the duchies of Savoy, M«itfmut| 
and Mantua ; and that, in the case he should 
himself, or any one of his descendants, soceeed 
to the crown of France, these states shoidd hd 
annexed to that kingdom, with the reserve of 
Skily, which should be ceded to the house of 
Austria. Acconiing to this project, the duke of 
Savoy was to make an advantageous exchange of 
hk states lor Spain and the Indies. 

The congress, the operations of which wer# 
suspended) watted the dilutive resohuicm of the 
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king of Spain, "who at length deemed it prudent 
to renounce all kis pretensions to the crown of 
Fhuice> rather than abandon the throne of Spain, 
c»n which he had been seated amid the greatest 
obstades, from which he had been afterwards 
precifntated, and which Vendome had finally re- 
stored to him, in 1710, bj the victory of Villa 
Viciosa. When the Fruich ministers made this 
eomihunicatson to the congress, they were in- 
structed by thdr sovereign to ol»erve to the re- 
fractory Hollanders, whom no terms could satisfy^ 
that he could not, any more than the English^ 
aUoW himself to be amused by the pitopomtion of 
a suspension of arms. 

In the interim the season for opening the cam** 
paign was anived* ViUars commanded in Flan- 
ders an army which Louis XIV. had been con- 
strained to put on as good a footing as the 
wretched condition of his kingdom woi^d allow; 
An essential point on which he reckoned was a 
change of measures, and more particularly ct 
the general. The duke of Marlboroi%h, who 
had been so long the terror of the courts of 
Versailles and Madrid, was succeeded by the duke 
of Ormond. Before, however, the latter took the 
command of the English forces, the earj of Al- 
bemarle, the commander of the Batavian army, 
had bombarded Arras, and having set fire to one 
of the suburbs, had retired* ^ The duke of Or- 
mond joined prince Eugene at Toumay, but with 
express orders neither to risk a battle, nor to act 
offensively* Villars, who was apprised of these 
orders, having relaxed in his usual vigilance, af^ 
forded an oppk>rtunity to prince Eugene to lay 
Mge to Queaooy* The trenches having been 



•pencd, the «oge was oofercd by the dNur^of 
Ofmond ; but a sospensioa of arms, stgned be^ 
tsmen the queea of England and Louis XI V.^ imt 
poeed on him the necessity of a new operadon* 
tie had to separate from tlM army of the aUie% 
both the English troops and the &reign merce«* 
narica in the pay of Great Britain. 

Prince Eugene continued the siege of Quesnoy 
Htthso miidi vigour, that it surrendeied after a 
short siege of three M^edESir He aftenaards dat 
lached general Grovesteins^ who entered Franai 
atthe head of fiftteen bundled horse. Having pe# 
Sfftralied into Champagne, he crossed the Meuse^ 
the Mo2eUe, and the Sarre, retreating aftwwaidt 
|e Traeri»ch, with a very lich booty^ and a 
gieat number of hoatagea. He had theaudadi|| 
to levy heavy contributions under the very fortir 
fioations of Metz. This bold enterprise was 
productive of the utmost oonstemation both aC 
Fans and Versaiiies* It had no sooner reached 
the ears of Villars, than, by way of retaliatioii^ 
he detached a party which advanced to the othe^ 
Side of fiergen«(^aoom, and Imving penetrated 
into the island of Tholen, laid it waste* M 
soon as the suspension of arms between England 
and France had been published, the city and forta 
of Dunkirk' were delivered up to freah £ngtial| 
troops. The vessels and gallies beiongmg to 
Louis XIV. remained in the port ; the intendant ' 
and magistrates continued to exeicise their fiUM> 
^ons .; bmt the garrison Totivated tp fiergue^St^ 
Winox. ' ... 

Prince Eugene laid siege to Landrecy, but was 
fersed, by the inferiority of the numbers of the 
Imperial troops, to abandon his enterpriser 
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wlof A&emarle was encamped) with sevieiilecn 
battalions, and fourteen squadrons, to cover the 
lines. He was separated by the Scheldt from 
tlie right wing of the army of prince Ef^eae, 
who had extended hb tines from the ScheMt to 
the Scarpe, to secure his convoys of supplies 
from the attacks of the garrisons of Cambray and 
Valendennesy and to cover his magazines at 
Marchiennes* Villain conceived the plan d 
seiBii^ on these magaanes, and of forcing the en« 
campment of Denain* He advanced as far as 
ChatiUon as if with a view to attack the allies 
before Landrecy ;.and the more readily to im> 
pose on the enemy, threw bridges across the river* 
Prince Eugene, whom it was not easy to deceive^ 
being persuaded that he was about to be attacks 
ed, had an intrenchment thrown up before his 
right wing, and having posted there general Fagelt 
with forty battalions, retired with his right to* 
wards Landrecy. By this operation he found 
himself at the distance of three leagues frour 
Denain. Villars, perceiving that his stratagem 
had been succes^l, hastened to the execqtion of 
his project* In the evening he sent orders to 
count Brogiio to advance with forty squadrons 
along the bank of the Selle, and to guard all the 
posts of that small river with so much circum<« 
spection as to prevent the allies from being in- 
formed of the march of the army* This attempt, 
which had been skilfully contrived, was coa* 
ducted with prudence, And attended by all poa-; 
aible success. 

Bit^io attacked and foix:ed the lines between 
NeufriUe and Denadn, before prince Eugene had 
time to throw in ahy succours. After having. 



seised on ^ve hunditd- waggons laden with breads 
placed in the rear of the lines^ and captured the 
guard, which consisted of five hundred cavalrf 
and as many infantry^ Villars led his in&ntry 
i^inst the entrenchment of Denain, defended by 
seventeen battalions. The allies made the most 
courageous resistance ; but the marechal attacked, 
th^m with so much impetuosity, that after a se- 
yere conflict, the Fi^jsnch became masters of the 
encampment, and refusing to g^ve any quairter,. 
9iade a most dreadful carnage* A portion of the 
•nemy having made good their retreat into the^ 
vilh^, were so vigorously assailed, that in their 
attempt to escape they were drowned in the 
Scheldt. Of the seventeen battalions only four, 
hundred men escaped. Towards the close of the 
oombat, prince Eugene came up with fresh 
Vroops, and presented himself in front of^'the 
bridge of Prouvi) defended by Albei^ti. Not- 
withstanding he made a very impetuous attack, 
he was so warmly received, that he was forced to 
vetire with the loss of four battalions. The loss 
of the French was very inconsiderable. The un-' 
expected victory they had obtained ins[Hred them- 
wUh a new ardour, and at the same time con* 
vinced the allies how very insufficient their forces 
were, now that the English had withdrawn from 
them their protection. 

Maschiennes surrendered to the French, after 
having made a most vigorous resistance. Villars 
found in it a hundred pieces of artiHery, three 
hundred waggons, and a prodigious quantity of 
ammunition and provisions. So considerable a 
loss deranged the allies in the execution of their 
plans ; and the Dutch) who perceived that their 
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ymxttty^ was no longer to be indulged, and ^at tlief 
had ceased to be, what they had pompooslf called 
themselves, the* arbiters of Europe, began to Mk 
derioufily forward towards a peace. Villain hi- 
tested Douay, and the fort de Scarpe. The lat- 
ter w^s carried on the twelfth day after the trench- 
es had been opened, and the garrison made prison- 
ers of war* The sluices were now opened to in- 
undate the plains, and the approaches made to die' 
city. The gairnson, consistmg Of upwards of 
three thousand men, surrendered at the eitptratMm 
of thh*teen-days, on the sa^e conditions whidh the 
^Hes had granted to the garrison of Quesnoy. 
On the day of the surrender of Bpuay, the mar- 
qiiis of Saint Fremont hnrested tfhe place shoift 
mentioned* On the following day Vfllars arrived, 
afnd covered the siege with his artny, which the 
i>ictory»of Denaln, notwithstanding the fbsoes he 
had sustained, seemed to have fortified. He post- 
ed his troops so advantageously, that prince En- 
gine did not attempt to succour the place. Tl*r 
consequence was that the besieged made a gsdiant 
but unsaccessftil defeneefrf They surTenderied on 
the 4th of October, to the amount of four thou- 
sand men ; and then -it was f hat the marechal at 
chieved the most important, and, perhaf^s, the 
ifiost brilliant of his conqiiestsr Prince Eugene, 
when he raised the siege of Landrecy, had depo- 
rted in Qu^noy aK his artilleiy, of which Villars 
took possession. It consisted of 'Sixteen pieces of 
drdnance of a large caliber, of a great litfthber of 
others of a smodler caliber, of fourteen mortars, 
four or five hundred thousand pounds weight of 
gunpowder, gr^nades^ fnilitary Implements^ ahd 
provisions' (^ every deiBcription. 
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Notwitiistandhig the rigour of the season, Vil- 
iars, whose ambition was not so much to conquert 
as to die gloriously at the head of his troops, 
considered that the reduction of Bouchain would 
be a glorious trophy to add to those of his suc- 
cessful campsdgn* The allies had coi>siderably 
augmented the fortifications, and the garrison 
consisted of four battalions* Nothing could, 
however, resist the daring activity of ViUars, 
w1k> soon made himself master ,of that important 
place* The sole consol^ion which was afforded 
to the allies, was the capture of the fort of Ke- 
noque, in which there were only a hundred and 
fifty French* It was surprised by a detachment 
from Ostend. 

At the above epoch nothing remarkable oc- 
curred in Germany ; but in Italy the Imperialists 
met with some success* They forced the garrison 
of «St* Philip to surrender at. discretion, after a 
strenuous resistance of nearly two months* The 
city of Porto-Ecole surrendered about the same 
time* In Spain, the archduke's party kept on the 
defensive ; and Philip neglected the opportunity 
of taking advantage of his superiority* 

Louis XI V«, who was fully bent on the con- 
clusion of the peace, resolved, by the most vi- 
gorous efforts in Flanders, to oblige the emperor 
and the United Provinces to accede to the tran- 
quillity of Europe, by their acceptance of the 
propositions held out to them at the conferences 
at Utrecht* Now that he had concluded an ar- 
mistice with Great Britain, he directed his at- 
tention to his marine, aad planned an expedition 
against St* Jago* A squadron having been fitted 
out at Toulon, proceeded to its destinatiooi and 
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fautideda d^admient of a thonaand men in front 
ei the city of Js^;o^ the governor of which was 
so terrified, that he surrendered the place, air 
though very difficult of access, and notwith* 
standing there were from ten to twelve thousand 
men on the island capable of carrying arms. As 
he afterwards fled into the interior^ accompanied 
by the principal inhabitants, to avoid the payment 
of a ransom of sixty thousand dollars for the 
city and forts, the latter were blown up by the 
commander of the exp^ition, and the greater 

Sart of the city burned* The Dutch colonies of 
urinam and Berbice were afterwards success- 
fully besieged, and made to pay very heavy con- 
tributions. 

The differences which had arisen between £ng- 
fend and France, relatively to commerce, and to 
the limits to be assigned to each of the powers in 
America, having been amicably settled, the two 
courts were ready to sign the definitive treaty. A 
eooimuntcation to this effect was made to the 
loinisters of the allies* The Imperial plenipo- 
tentiary endeavoured, but inefifectuafly, to throw 
obstacles in the way. Louis consented to allow 
time to the emperor to examine the propositions 
made by France ; but spumed at every idea d a 
suspension of arms. 

- The states general perceiving from the events 
^fthe last campaign that a G<»ntinuance of the 
#ar would afford them but a feeble chance of 
success, addressed themselves to the ministers ai 
Cvreat BritdiU) to engage those of France to re- 
sume the conferences w4^h had been so long 
interrupted. They were again taken up^ and 
France demanded LiSe as an equivalent for the 
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demolhioD of Dunkirk* Cond^, Maubeuge, and 
Toumay, were excepted from the barrier which 
Holland required* The Interests of the duke of 
Bavaria, the faithful ally of France, were not for- 
gotten. The article which referred to the resti- 
tution of Toumay, gave rise to so many difficult 
ties, as well on the part of the British as of the 
Dutch plenipotentiaries, that Louis was at length 
forced to yield. 

On the 29th of January, 1713, the ambassadors 
concluded the treaty which fixed the barrier for 
the states genend, and the one by which Xhp 
French monarch acknowledged the sucoe38k>n of 
the crown of England in the protestant line. A 
short time after, a convention was signed for the 
neutrality of Italy, and for the evacuation botii of 
Catalonia and of the iskinds of Minorca and Ivica. 
It now appeared that there were no further obsta- 
cles to subdue ; but the emperor, and several of 
the princes of the empire, persisted inv their refii- 
«d to accede to the proposed plan of a gen«^ 
peace. With respect to the treaties with Spaifls, 
and the other courts by which this {^an was ac- 
cepted, as the discussion with Germany might be 
protracted to a great length, it was resolved to 
conclude a peace between England, France, the 
United Provinces, Savoy, and the other allies. 
The treaties with the ambassadors of Great Bri- 
tain, Savoy, Portugal, and the states general, were 
signed on the 11th of April, 1713. The treaty 
of commerce between England Mid France had 
been ratified two days befim by queen Anne and 
her parlianoent. 

By the treaty with Great Britain, besides the 
lecognittcm of the protestant succession, Louis 
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tonsented to the demolition of the forts and har- 
bour of Dunkirk, and ceded in North America 
Hudson's bay and the Acadian peninsula* Spain 
ceded to Great Britain Gibraltar and the island of 
Minorca, granting besides very advantageous con- 
ditions of commerce* Among the articles which 
were the most honourable to queen Anno, was the 
one by which Louis consented to liberate such of 
his subjects as had been imprisoned on account of 
their religious opinions. 

By the treaty with Portugal, the navigation of 
the river of the Amazons was, as well as the terri- 
tory, situated on its banks, to belong, in full sove- 
reignty to his Portuguese majesty* The city of 
Guelders was abandoned to the king of Prussia, to- 
gether with a part of the upper district of Spanish 
Guelderland, the territory of Kessel, and the baili- 
wick of Kreekenbeck* In return, Jthe king of 
Prussia renounced in perpetuity to all his claims 
to the principality of Orange and its dependencies. 
The cession of the kingdom of Sicily was confiria-^ 
ed to the duke c^ Savoy, with the title of king. 

Spain and the empire having refused to con- 
clude the peace which was so ardently desired, 
marechal Villars was again opposed to prince Eu- 
gene* The latter had his encampment near Phi- 
lipsbourg on the right bank of the Rhine ; but 
Villars, by a forced and secret march, proceeded 
along the left bank of that river, extending his 
troops along the road leading from Philipsburgh to 
Spire, so as to deprive Landau, the object of his 
meditated attack, of every pro^)ect of succour* 

The above city was invested on the 1 2 th of 
June, and the trenches opened twelve days after, 
under the command of the marechal de Bezona. 



Villan at the same time attacked and carried ih^ 
dtjr and fort of KkterstemtlBren. After a Teiy 
obstinate defence, whkfa cost the besiegers three 
tiidusand meni Landau stirreadcped* The attack 
of the strong citf of Fribonrg waa next planned 
by Villars ; bat before he coidd cany his scheme 
into execudohit uras necessary to force the Im- 
perial lines, which extended from Homdxnirg to 
the advanced woriLS of the zbave place. In this 
attempt he made three attacks, which were gad- 
lantly repelled by the Imperialists* On a fourth 
attack, however, they were so vigorously assailed 
by the French, that they gaye way, ai^ betook 
themselves to flight. 

' This victory enabled Villars to midertake the 
siege of Fribourg, the capital of anterior Austria* 
It was immediately invested ; and never was a 
place attacked and defended with so vehement a 
perseverance* The trenches were opened on the 
30^ of September. Notwithstanding the terrible 
fire of the batteries, the besieged made frequent 
and vigorous sorties. The place was not surren# 
dered until the 1st of November, when, every 
preparation having been made for die assault, 
baron d* Arsdi, the com^iandant, who had retired 
into the citadel, infontfed Villars that he aban« 
doned to him the dty, with two thousand wound- 
ed and sick. Having taken possession of die 
place, the marechal laid so vigorous a siege to the 
dtadel, that it surrendered at the end of a fort* 
night. 

The war having been terminated by the reduc< 
tion of the important dty of Fribourg, it will be 
proper to say a few words of the treaty which 
was concluded between prince Eugene and mare- 
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chal Vlllan at Rastadt. It was, perhaps, the first 
occasion when twcT generals, opposed to each 
other at the breaking up of a campaign, treated 
in the names of thdr respective sovereigns. The 
emperor was forced to accept of conditions &r 
less advantageous than those he had imprudently 
rejected at the treatf <^ l^^trecht* Louis con« 
sented to restore to the emperor the fort of Kiel, 
Fribourg with all its forts and dependencies, and 
old Brisach with its dependencies on the right 
bank of the Rhine ; but those on the left bank c^ 
the river were, together with fort Mortier, to re* 
main in his possesion* All the fortresses both 
above and below Huninguen were to be razed, with 
the exception of fort Louis, which was to be 
taken possession of by France, as well as Landau 
and its dependencies. The electors of Cologn 
and Bavaria were to be re-established by the em- 
peror, in all their rights, dignities, and preroga* 
tives. These conditions, together with several 
others of less moment, were ratified by a treaty 
concluded on the frontier of Swisserland. 

Scarcely had Louis XIV. enjoyed the blessing 
of peace, when he had to lament the loss of tiie 
duke of Berry, who died at Marly in May 1714* 
By his death the duke of Orleans became the 
presumptive heir ai the crown, af^er the young 
dauphin. On the ISth of August of the above 
year died queen Anne of England \ and it is 
somewhat singular that on the same day of the 
same month of the following year, 1715, Louis 
XIV. fell dangerously ^ck. He died on the 1st day 
of the month of September, at the advanced age 
of seventy-seven years, and in the seventy^second 
year of his mgn. 
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This celebrated monarch was reckoned the 
handsomest man in his dominions, and excelled 
in all the polite accomplishments. He was mag^ 
nificent in every- thing, more especially in the en« 
couragem^it he gave to the arts and sciences* 
He had an inordinate passion for women ; and if 
the queen, his mother, had not taken all possible 
means to prevent it, would have married his first 
mistress, mademoiselle de Mancini, niece to car* 
dinal Mazarin« His second mistress was made* 
moiselle de la Valiere, by whcmi he had two 
children, mademoiselle de Bloise, and count Ver* 
mandois. She was succeeded by the marchioness 
de Montespan, who entertcdned a great affection 
for the king, but a still greater for wealth, which 
she amassed with the utmost rapacity. In her 
will, she ordered that her bowels should be con- 
veyed to the convent of St. Joseph. One of the 
courtiers, on hearing this, enquired whether the 
ever had any ? Her successor in the caresses of 
IjOUis was the duchess of Fontanges, whose cha« 
racter was made up of pride, caprice, and prodi- 
gality. She spent three hundred thousand tivres, 
between twelve and thirteen thousand pounds ster* 
ling, per month. 

Louis next formed an attachment for madame 
de Maintenon, whom he espoused in his ad- 
vanced age. This illustrious female had beea 
wedded to Scaron the buffoon, and was a widow 
when she made her appearance at the court of 
VersaiUes, where she acted a most conspicuous 
part. The celebrated establishment of Saint Cyr 
was founded by her. After the death of Louis, 
she was constantly surrounded in her apartment 
by the young bdics belonging to that establish- 



Blent) whom she instructed in the dement&rf 
pribcipies of religion, in reading, writing, and 
aeedle^'WOfk, with a patience and sereaitf which 
were truly demonstrative of her character. She 
died in 17 19 at the age of dghty-four years, uni- 
tersally kmaited, and more particularly at the 
oonveiit of Saint^yr, where she had acted like a 
tender mother* The poor lost m her tiieir best 
benefactress* Her letters, which were published 
after her death, display a mixture of religion and 
gaitantry, of dignity and weakness, frequently to 
ht found in the humm heart, and which was 
aometimes perceptible in that of Louis XIV* 
That monarch, who had had so many cliiMren by 
lus mistresses, had not any by madame de Main* 
tenon* . 

In his reign the French Academy oi Sciences 
was established* The minister Colbert, the zea* 
Ions patron of learning, prevailed on the celebrat- 
ed astronomer Cassini, to quit Italy, and to place 
himself under the protection of the king of France^ 
who bestowed on him, and also on Huyghens, a 
Dutch mathematician of equal celebrity, a very 
large pension* The French Academy of Paint- 
ing was likewise founded by Colbert, who, with a 
view to the encouragement of the national indus- 
try, ordered the beautiful canal of Languedoc to 
be^ut* His skill in the finances has acquired him 
an immortal rqmtation* 

Louis XV* was only five years of age on the 
demise of the above monarch, and was in a very 
precarioSmiC&^Jbealth* The duke of Orleans 
was declared regem, not by the states convened 
in a lawful assembly, but by the parliament, 
whidi he had gained over to his side by a pro- 
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misit to grant the permisnon to makemseTv- 
moftstroTicesm This privilege had been abolished 
by Louis XIV. at the commencement of his 
reign. 

The first act of the regency was an edict which 
liberated a great number of persons who had been 
thrown into prison, and whose crime, or rather 
folly, was their persistence in not accepting the 
bull UrdgemtuM^ which had been so long the 
scourge of the French nation, and the object of the 
ridicule of all other enlightened countries* Among 
these victims, it will be sufficient to name the mar- 
quis d'Aremberg, who, at the age of seventy yearB» 
was released from the Bastile, in which he had 
been confined for twelve years, in consequence of 
having, through humanity, contributed to the es- 
cape of friar Quesnel^ imprisoned in the pa- 
lace of the archbishop of Malines. The Jesuits 
were, at the above time, in the enjoyment of 
a power, which, since the dissolution of that 
order, can with difficulty be comprehended* 
They felt how much their authority would be lea* 
sened by the edict in question ; but the diiferent 
means they employed served merely to confirm 
the. regent in the resolution he had taken, to 
strengthen the hands of the government by every 
possible expedient, and at the same time to extin* 
guish the ardour of fimaticism which they were so 
desirous to enflame* 

A contestation ensued between the dukes and 
peel's of the kingdom, and the parliament of 
Paris. On the day after the death of Louis XIV. 
the parliament had come to a resolution, that if 
any one of the dukes or peers should, in giving 
bis suffrage) refuse to be uncovered) his vote 
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BboiiM be passed over by the first presid^it* In 
this way the conclusion of the most important 
affairs, examined by the first senate of the na- 
tion, was to depend on the hiw which should de- 
cide, whether the dukes and peers of the realm, 
in the sittings of parliament, should carry th^ 
hat in the hand or on the head* After several 
fruitless discussions, it was agreed that the de-. 
dston should be reserved until the majority of 
Louis XV* 

The disputes of the religious sectaries, the jan*- 
senistsand molkiists, in If 17, were followed by 
$hit fiunous Mississippi scheme, set on foot l^ 
ILaw, the celebrated Sa>tch projector* Fifty mil- 
lions of livres, more than two millions steritng, 
constituted a fund with which the French nation 
was to undertake a commerce hitherto unknown* 
The shares were to be purchased with govern^ 
ment bills, or bills of the exchequer; and so 
plausible was the speculadon, that upwards of 
thirty millions of livres were in the first instance 
subscribed* At the above epoch, the louis d'or 
sras estimated at thirty-six livres ; and those who 
siKere in possession of government bills, were coa*> 
strained to receive it at that rate* The public 
were even forced, by heavy p^ialties, to carry to 
the treasury every description of specie* In this 
way the people were {Sundered of more than two 
hundred millions of livres* The parliament re- 
monstrated ; but ^e regent would be obeyed* 

About this time a oon^iracy was formed 
against him by Philip V. of Spain, at the instiga- 
tion of cardinal Alberoni, who had drawn over t6 
his party baron de Gorts, the Swedish minister in 
P^ris* It was duoovered by the means- of a 
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courtezan who fraodukiidf obtained possession of 
the papers <^ the prince oi CeUainare» the Spa* 
nish ambassador at the court of France. The 
latter was, as well as his secretary, apprehended 
on the foUowing day ; and the duke de Richelieu^ 
and several others of the French nobility, thrown 
into prison on suspicion of being accomplices in 
the plot* 

The detention of the Spanish ambassador was 
an outrage which called aloud for vengeance* 
From that moment a war was resolved on between 
the court of Madrid, which demanded a repani> 
tion, and the court of Versailles, which refused an 
atonement for the insnlt* The marechal de Ber* 
wick, who had, by his victories, supported the tot* 
tering throne of the king of Spaint commanded 
the French army, and had under him the youi^ 
duke de Liria, whose &ther was a general officer 
in the Spanish army. The French found little 
difficulty in making themselves masters of Fonta* 
labia and St. Sebastian. By sea, .the vast projects 
of cardinal Alberoni failed of success. The fl^( 
destined lor the conquest of Sicily was defeated 
by the English adnural Byng ; and another Spa« 
nish fleet, having on board the pretender, £uled 
i» its attempt to make good a landing in Scot^ 
land. The insurrection excited in Brittany waa 
soon quelled, in consequence of the disperuon, in 
a violent storm, of the l^anish ships destined- to 
throw in a supply of ammunition, troops, and 
naoney. These miscarriages induced Philip of 
Spem to consent to a peace on the conditions pro- 
posed by the court of London ; and to these con-r 
(titions was added the dismiasid of cardinal Albt- 
loni from the ministry. 
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The earl of Stair^ ambassador from the court of 
Great Britain to that of France, having made an 
open complaint of the infraction of tho treaty of 
Utrecht, by the protection which France afforded 
to the pretender, thcTregent forced the latter to 
quit France, notiRithstanding he had given him 
his promise' to afford him every relief his circum- 
stances might require. 

The bank established by the projector Law, in 
his own name, in 17)6, and which had been 
declared a royal bank in 1718, had produced 
throughout the kingdom an epidemical delirium, 
which led it on guly towards its ruin, and which 
is unexampled in the history of other nations* 
This bank, to multiply its funds, and bring them 
on a level with the debts it would have to pay, 
found it expedient to bring into the market a 
great number of shares, or contracts, which ena- 
bled the purchtoers to participate in the profits 
it should make with its own funds, as well as in 
those which would result from the sale of the 
shares* The subscribers were at liberty to with- 
draw their funds from the bank, by the deliverj 
of their stock ; but the essential point was to 
inspire a g^reater confidence in the state paper 
than in money* This was so successfully accom- 
plished, that the Rue Quincamjioixj in which the 
bank was situated, was thronged from morning to 
night with the multitudes who came to exchange 
their specie for the billets, and who considered 
it as a favour to be allowed to disencumber their 
pockets* To form an idea of the rapidity with 
which /ortimea were made, it will suffice to 
eite the following instance* Forty thousand livres> 
which had been converted into a hundred thousand 



Hi Irtafe btllbts, and aftervmrds laid out m rfiares, 
produced in October 1719, the immense sum of 
'six hundred and thirty thousand livres* The no- 
Idlitir sold their estates, and the ladies their 
trinkets, to purchase shares in the banki- All the 
world seemed to be enriched, and in reality there 
were some obscure individuals who amassed pro- 
perty. A story is related of a hunchback^ who 
guned, in a few days, a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand lirres, by ben<Ung forwuxl, and lending hja 
protuberance, which served as a desk, to those 
who had to sign the inestimable contracts** 

If the m^eanest of the subseriberB was m the 
possessic^ of an immense nominal wealth, with 
which real intrinsic property m^t be, howeveri 
purchased, it may readily be conceived that Lawy 
who had conceived the project, would not be un* 
mlodfbl <>f ihimsel^ He ptHrchased a county in 
Normandy^ and treated with the dite of Sully 
fbrthemarquisate of Rosni* By this example 
the dupes were mult^iUed ; every one baslaniDg 
to convert his specie into pap<N% andtoheap.upaa 
BBagfKury wealth* 

The fervor at length ceased. The old finaa- 
eieni exhausted the hanky by drawing cm it fiv 
Immense sums; and when those whimi tiie regent 
iityled ^d^mtue^ that ia, those who could not he 
pnevattedoii to prefer paper to money, were de- 
sirous td realise thdr prc^rty, and ooiidd not be 
satisfied, the eyes of the piU>fic weie opened ; 
eempUdnts were uttered on every side ; and the 
public credit fell in aa iBstaat* To revi ye it . the 
regent published a deqx>tic edict, which in reality 
gave it its death blow* It was enacted that no 
one should possess a greelar sum than five huD- 
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dred lirres in specie. The inquisitorial researches 
which ensued did not prevent the state billets from 
becoming useless to their credulous possessors. 
Individuals who were in the nominal possession of 
two or three thousand pounds sterling a year, 
were under the necessity of discharging their 
domestics, and of selling their plate and furniture, 
to procure an existence. Others were seen, with 
their contracts in the hand, demanding charity 
in the streets. The prices of all the necessary 
articles of life were at the same time pro^giouslf 
augmented. 

As the edict above referred to merely regarded 
specie, those who were in possession of silver coin 
to any amount, to avoid its seizure, converted it 
into plate, and congratulated themselves on the 
address with which they had steered clear of a 
tyrannical law. By an examination of the books 
o£ the silversmiths of Paris, it appeared that in 
less than three months they had made a hundred 
and twenty thousand dozens of silver plates, be- 
sides dishes, &c« the value of which amounted to 
more than seven millions sterling. To counteract 
this expedient, Law, who had now become comp- 
troller general of the finances, obtained another 
edict by which the quantity of plate was reduced 
lo what was indispensably necessary for the use of 
the table, in families even of the highest condi- 
tion. Those who should possess more than that 
quantity were subjected to very heavy penalties ; 
and the goldsmiths were prohibited from fabricat- 
ing any article of gdd which should weigh more 
than an ounce. 

The most terrible disaster wzs not yet arrived* 
At length, on the 31st of May, 1720^ all the 
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specie which Law^s system seemed to have melted 
in a^ crucible^ had been withdrawn from the 
ix)]ral treasury, and the bankrupted nation had 
no other dependence than on the paper of the 
bank. It was then that the terrible edict ap- 
peared which reduced to the one half the bills 
that were to be liquidated in specie. The 
hundredth part of this specie, however, which it 
would have required to reimburse the infinite 
multitude of state creditors, was not to be found. 
Finally, those who had heretofore believed that, 
in holding these billets, they were possessed of 
something, at length found themselves to be beg- 
gars. Among these unfortunate families, many 
who had contributed largely to the support of 
the poor, were themselves reduced te the alms- 
house of their parish. Rage succeeded to con- 
sternation. Seditious papers were posted at the 
comers of the streets, and bills distributed in 
the houses. One of the latter was cohceived in 
the following terms : '^ Sir or madam, you are 
" hereby informed that on Saturday or Sunday 
'^ next, unless there should be a change in the 
^ state of affairs, there will be a Saint Bartholo^ 
*' mew (a massacre). Do not leave your house, 
^' neither yourself nor your servants. May God 
*' preserve you from fire. Give timely notice to 
" your neighbours. May 25th, 1720." 

Law escaped the vengeance of the populace, 
by the protection the regent afforded him. The 
public were in some measure appeased when they 
saw him expose to public sale his furniture and 
estates, no less than fourteen of which bestowed 
titles on the possessor* Being constrained to 
leave France^ he retired to Amsterdam, and 
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from thence to Venidb, where he died in poTeity 
and obscurity. The mischiefs he occasioned were 
not confined to France. In England, the South 
Sea bubble, as it was termed, lasted for a year, 
and did incredible mischief. In Holland the de< 
ception was more speedily detected. 

Louis XV. was crowned at Reims in the month 
of October 1722, and on the following year en- 
tered on his majority. The duke d'Orleans, who 
still retained all tlie authority of regent, without 
the title, introduced to him, as his prime mi- 
nister, the cardinal Dubois. After the death of 
that minister, who enjoyed his post a few months 
only, the duke of Orleans took oa himself the 
management of public affairs, by a constant ap- 
plication to which his health soon became im- 
paired. He died in the month of December 
17^4, and was succeeded in his ministry by the 
cruel duke of Bourbon, the author of the second 
revocation of the edict of Nantz, which was the 
earliest act of his authority. What had already 
occurred in the reign of Louis XIV., again hap- 
pened ; a multitude of subjects necessary to the 
commerce and population of France, were obliged 
to seek a shelter in other states, to which they 
transferred their talents and their industry. In 
the month of October 1725, Sweden published 
a manifesto, inviting the French protestants to 
settle in that country, and holding out to them 
the highest encouragements. 

The next measure of the duke of Bourbon 
was to send back the in&nta of Spain, who had 
come to France to espouse the young monarch. 
Philip of Spain was so much irritated by this af- 
front, that he recalled the ambassadors he had 
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at Cambrafy where the congress was dissolved* 
He entered into .an alliance with the emperor 
and the princes of the empire ; and, in retumi 
France formed an alliance with England and 
Prussia. 

Having fidled in his project of marrying the 
king to his sister, the princess of Vermondois, the 
duke of Bourbon came to a decision in &vour of 
Mary, the daughter of Stanislaus Leczinski, the 
dethroned king of Poland. She bore to Louis 
three princesses in succession, in consequence of 
which public prayers were offered up in Paris and 
throughout France for the birth of a daophin. 

fleury, the king's preceptor, gave so much 
umbrage, by his presence in the cabinet, to the 
duke of Bourbon, that his disgrace was resolved 
on by that haughty minister, who took occasion 
one day to shut the door agsdnst him, as he en- 
tered the apartment of the privy council. Fleury 
being uncertain whether this affront had not been 
authorized by the king, retired to his country 
seat. His retreat waS) however, but a momen- 
tary triumph to the partisans of the duke, who 
was ordered by the king to write to Fleury, to so- 
licit his return. This humiliation was the sure 
presage of the &11 of the minister, and accord- 
ingly> shortly after Fleury had returned to court, 
the duke of Charost repaired to the apartment 
of the duke of Bourbon, with a lettrc de cachet^ 
signed by the king, conceived in the following 
terms : '' I order you, on penalty of being pu- 
^ nished for your disobedience, to repair to Chan- 
^ tilly, and to remain there, until further orders." 
His rival thus became prime minister, and 
shortly after received from the pope a cardinal's 
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hat, as the rewatd of his obsequious deportment 
towards the see of Rome* ^ 

The disgrace of the didse of Boaibon was fol* 
lowed by ^e abolition of a heary impost he had 
levied on the subject. The new minister allowed 
France to repair her losses tranquilly, without 
any innovation in her commerce, wluch began to 
pour in new wealth* Those who profited by his 
skilful administration were the more arduous in 
their mercantile pursuits, as they were not in 
danger of seeing the honest fhiit of their industry 
bnoe more converted into paper* By degrees, the 
internal affairs of the nation recovered from the 
violent shock they had received* With re^)ect to 
political afiairs, oirdinal de Fkury had the ac^ 
dress to conciliate the differences which had arisen 
between the courts of London and Madrid, as 
well as between the former of these courts and 
the emperor* The Imperial ambassador in Lon^ 
don had dared to tax the king's speech with ca* 
hunny and falsehood, when it asserted to the twti 
houses of parliament, that there was a setrst 
connivance between the emperor and the king of 
(Spain, to fix the pretender on the throne <tf (^eat 
Britain* 

- The next effort of the cardinal minister was t0 
distolve the alliance between Spsdn and the em^ 
|»eror, and to prevail on the foitnet* of these 
powers to contract an ^liance of still greater im^ 
portance with Great Britain and Frftnce* By his 
address, the three courts entered into the trea^ 
which Was concluded at Seville, and in which tfa^ 
states of HoUaRd afterwards jmned* 

ThelMrth of a dauphin in 1731 was produc* 
tire of rejoicings, not only in France^ but in mcsl 



ot the eouAtries of Europe. Tbe^^tates general 
presented a gold medal, of the value of fifty do* 
cats, to the messenger dispatched totheHiEiguo 
by their ambassador in Paris on this joyful occft» 
8ion» Another medal was struck in Paris, on 
which were represented the king and queen, with 
the figure of the earth On the reverse, seated on a 
globe, and holding the dauphin in her arms. Over 
this figure was the legend : vota cHdsj the irishev 
6f the universe- 
Europe continued in the tranquil enjoyment of 
peace until the year 1733, when the death of the 
king of Poland, Frederic Augustus elector of 
Saxony, gave rise to new commotions, by revive. 
ing the hopes of Stanidaus, the fiither-in-law of 
Louis XV. This dethroned monarch deolared 
that he would not suffer any power to oppose the 
freedom of the election of a new king of Potod* 
On the other hand, the emperor Charles VI. was 
resolved to employ his own arms, and those of 
Russia, to have the election carried in fiivour of 
his son-in-law, the son of the deceased king of 
Poland. Cardinal deFleury, hesitating betweelt 
his desire to preserve the peace, and his wish to 
shun, by a declaration of war, the reproach which 
Louis XV. would have merited by his neglect to 
restore to his £rther^in-law a throne which he had 
already possessed, betrayed an indecision whidk 
was fatal to the latter. To keep up appeatttaoe% 
however, he succeeded in obtaining a declaratioil 
at the diet held s^ Watisaw, that such of the 
Pdonese nobility alone as were bom of eath<^ 
parents could pretend to the crown ; and that 
the primate ak>ne, whom he had brought over to 
Ids iiiteKs<% could proclaifti te king when tte 
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election was over. It was fixed £at the 25 th of 
August, to afford time to Stanislaus to repur to 
■Warsaw. Having traversed Germany in disguise^ 
lie proceeded thither, and remained for some days 
concealed in the house of the French Ambassador* 
As soon as he made himself known, he was re- 
ceived by the public with the most unequivocal de- 
monstrations of joy* When he was about to be 
proclaimed in the most solemn and legal manner, 
he was opposed by the partizans of the elector of 
"{Saxony, to whose aid the emperor had come for- 
ward. On the entry of the Russian troops into 
Warsaw, Stanislaus retired to Dantzie. He was 
Afterwards exposed to great and unmerited perse- 
cutions, without being able to recover the crown 
to which he had so legitimate a title. During the 
struggle Dantzie was taken possession of by the 
Russians. 

On the following year Louis XVr manifested 
his determination to put himself at the head of an 
army against the Imperialists and Russians ; but 
having formed an alliance with Spain and Sar- 
dinia, and his minister having had the address to ' 
engage Great Britain and Holland to observe a 
strict neutrality, he resolved to employ his ge- 
nerals in infitcting a punishment on Germany 
Alone, as the Russians were at too great a dis- 
tance from him to be made to feel the weight of 
his powerful arm. In consequence of this reso- 
lution a French army advanced towards the 
Rhine, and took possesion of Traerbach. The 
duke of Berwick laid siege to Philipsboui^ with 
sixty thousand men, and was killed by a cannon 
shot in vbiting the trenches. After Ins death the 
marquis of Asfeld took the command of the 



araiyi and obtained possession of the above citf 
on the 19th of Jnne, while prince Eugene, wh» 
commanded the Imperialists, was so badlf sap* 
ported by the court of Vienna, that he was forced 
to remain inactive in his fort^ed camp at H^ 
bron. During the time that this French army 
pursued its operations on the Rhine with yigom% 
marechal Villars, who had , been declared ge* 
neralissimo of the French, Spanish, and Red- 
montese forces in Italy, terminated^ his brilliani 
career at the age of eighty-t¥n> years, after hay- 
ing seized on Milan* When he was in his las): 
agonies, his confessor observed to him, in the way 
of consolation, that God had bestowed on hira 
a greater favour than on marechal Berwick, who 
had been slain by a cannon ball* ^ What !" f6- 
ptied he, ^< did he perish in that manner ? I al^ 
ways said that he was more fortunate than my* 
self." 

His successor, marechal de Coigni, gained two 
battles, at the same time that the duke of Monte* 
mar, the commander of the Spanish army, ob* 
tained a victory in the kingdom of Naples, in the 
vicinity of Bitonto. The Imperialists, however, 
under the command of the prince of Wurtem* 
berg, surprised the camp of marechal Broglio 
near Guastalla, and carried off a small detach- 
ment* The marechal himself narrowly escaped 
being made prisoner* In the combat of Guastalla^ 
which followed, he obtained a complete victory. 
In short, the successes of 'the French were such, 
that the emperor sacrificed to his anxiety to giv« 
a king to Poland, nearly the whole of his Italian 
posisessk>n8* He was glad to accept a peace on 
the best conditions he could obtdui and to assigti 
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toFnmcis, duke of Lorraine, the inheritance ot 
the throne of Tuscany, which had before been 
granted to don Carlos. The duchy of Lorraine 
was bestowed on the unfortunate Stanislaus of 
Poland, on condition that, at his death, it should 
be reverlible to France* The latter power acceded 
to the famous act of succession, called the prag- 
matic sanction, which had already been guaranteed 
by England, Holland, Russia, Denmark, and the 
states of the empire* 

At a moment when France was indebted to 
Great Britain for the neutrality which had been 
observed in her contest with the house of Austria, 
an extraordinary edict appeared, enjoining all the 
English who were without employment instantly 
to quit France, on pain of being sent to the 
gallies* This edict was so rigorously executed, 
that in the space of a few days the prisons of 
Paris were filled with die subjects of Great Bri- 
tain. The earl of Waldegrave, the British am- 
bassador in Paris, succeeded in modifying this 
ordinance, which was restricted to vagabonds 
without any calling or profession. 

From the commencement of the year 1729, 
two rival nations, the Genoese and Corsicto$,had 
waged against each other a desperate warfare. 
In 1737, the Genoese solicited the good offices of 
France, to enable them to establish their authority- 
over their adversaries. The Corsicans, on their 
side, drew up a memorial, which was presented 
to Louis XV. by Hyacinth Paoli, but which had 
not the effect they intended, as, among other 
harsh conditions, the mediation of the French 
monarch required them to lay down .their arms* 
They resolved rather to perish than to comply 



with this condition ; and were headed by baron de 
Nenhof, who had contrived to have himself pro* 
claimed king of Corsica, with the title of Theo* 
dore L The marquis de MaiUebois, at the head 
of sixteen battalions, of three hundred hussars, 
and of the troops of the republic of Genoa, oh- 
ttdned possession of the whole of Corsica in less 
than a month. It remained under the domination 
of the Genoese, until the war of 1740, which 
ravaged the greater part of Europe. In the pro- 
secution of that war the Austrians subjugated 
Genoa, and delivered the Corsicans from the 
thraldom in which they had been held. 

On the death of the emperor Charles VI., in 
1740, his eldest daughter, Maria Theresa, claim- 
ed the right of succession, which the pragmatic 
sanction secured to her, and which was guaranteed 
by almost all the powers of Europe. On the 
other hand, Charles Albertus, elector of Bavaria, 
demanded the succession in virtue of the testa- 
ment of the emperor Ferdinand I., brother 16 
Charles V«^-Augustus III. king of Poland, and 
elector of Saxony, brought forward still more 
recent claims, those of his queen, the eldest 
daughter of the emperor Joseph, the elder brother 
of Charles VL The king of Spain extended his 
pretensions to all the states of the house of Aus- 
tria ; and Louis XV. might with still greater pro- 
priety have pretended to the succession, seeing 
that he was descended in a right line from the 
eldest male branch of the house of Austria, by 
the queens of Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. He 
chose, however, to be an arbiter and protector, 
rather than a competitor. 

Frederic, king of Prussia, proposed to Maria 
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Tberosa that she should cede to him Iiower Si« 
lesia, on which conditipn he would guarantee the 
test ci her dominioDs» ^nd bestow the Imperial 
crown on her husband* She rejected this offer ; 
and Frederic marched mto Silesiay of which 
province he soon took possession* On the foUow<; 
log year he gained the famous battle of Molvitz, 
against the Austrian general Neupergy who com* 
manded an army of eighty thousand Impenalists* 
While France, Spain, Bavaria, and Saxony, 
combined their interests, and prepared their 
forces fco* the choice of an . emperor, Maria 
Theresa set about taking possession of ^e domi- 
nions of her father, and received the homages of 
the states of Austria at Vienna* The pro\dnces 
cf Italy and Bohemia sent their deputies to take 
tlie oaths of allegiance ; and the Hungaiians fol- 
lowed their example. The first act pf her ad- 
mioistration was to declare her husband, the 
grand duke of Tuscany, coadjutor in the govera- 
ment of the empire* 

The count of Bellisle was appointed by 
Louis XV« ambassador extraordinary and pleni* 
potendary at the diet.of Frankfort, assembled for 
the election of an emperor* He was afterwards 
entrusted with the command of an army, and 
was created marechal of France* As the court 
of Versailles did not hesitate to violate the pr^*- 
matic sanction, the marechal conciliated the go^ 
graces of the king of Prussia, engaged the elector 
ai Saxony to take the field, before any treaty had 
as yet been signed, and, after having subsidizjMi 
the. elector of Bavaria, returned to Frankfort^ 
where he was so successftil in his negociations^ 
that on the 4th of. January, 1742, Charles Al- 
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bertus ascended the Imperial throne^ with the 
title of Charles VII. 

The war was continued, but its object was 
changed. Maria Theresa, queen of Hungary^ 
who would before have willingly surrendered a 
part of her vast domains, to possess the rest with 
security, not only preserved them, but pretended 
that she had a right to indemnities. France, 
.which had been in the first instance a simple 
auxiliary, was now become one of the principal 
parties. A war of policy, suddenly changed by 
unforeseen 'circunistances, became a war of the 
passions, which rendered it still more dreadful 
than before. Germany was ravaged by five prin* 
cipal atmies, two of which, composed of French, 
were commanded by generals of that nation ; a 
third, of Austrians led by prince'^ Charles ; a 
fcnirth, of English and Hanoverians ; and the 
fifth, of Hollanders, who had at length declared 
in favour of Maria Theresa. In the interiip a 
Spanish army had been sent into Italy,, to take 
possession of the Milanese, which the queen of 
Hungary refused to abandon. Th« grand duk^ 
her husband, was, by the capriciousness of cir- 
cumstances, forced to allow the Spaniards a pa^ 
sage through his dominions, and to declare his 
neutrality. The duke of Modena, the doge of 
Genoa, and the king of Naples^ also declared 
themselves neutral. 

As soon as it was decided at the court of Finance 
that Spain should be supported in her impotent 
effi)rts against England, the marquis d'Antin sail* 
ed from Brest with a f|eet of twenty-two ships of 
the lioe« After a tedious cruise of eight m9DthS| 
he returned to Brest without having atchieved the 
Vol. XXIII. A a 
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smallest enterprise. A fleet of sixteen SpahisR 
ships of the line was blocked in the harbour of 
Toulon, by a small English squadron. Having 
been joined by a French fleet of fourteen ships of 
the line, they at length put to sea. The combined 
fleets were attacked by the English admiral Mat- 
thews ; but the engagement which ensued was 
not decisive. 

A part of the army of the marechal de Bel* 
leisle, who had returned to Versailles, was incor- 
porated with that of the marechal de Broglio, and 
the other part with that of the marechal de 
Nosdlles, who, having crossed the Rhine, marched 
towards the Maine, to c^serve the army of Eng* 
lish, Hessians, and Hanoverians, commanded by 
the earl of Stair, and likewise to cover Lorraine 
and Bavaria, according to the part which that 
army should take. The marechal found it en- 
camped on the right bank of the river, in the 
greatest distress for want of provisions and forage. 
The battle of Dettingen which ensued, and in 
which George H. of England commanded in per- 
son, was fought on the 16th of June, 1743. After 
a severe contest, in which the king of England 
^splayed the most undaunted coura^, the mare- 
chal de Noailles ordered a retreat. 

T^he death of cardinal de Fleury happened in 
the above year. Louis, who had now taken on 
himself the management of public affairs, de- 
clared war against England and Hungary. The 
counter declaration was published in London on 
the 31st of March, 1744. Besides the violation 
of the guarantee of the pragmatic sanction in ' 
17.389 it was alledged that France had secretly 



abetted Spain in her aggressions, and had besides 
fortified Dunkirk in violation of the treaty subsist' 
ing between the two nations* 

At the commencement of May 1 744, Louis put 
himself at the head of his army in Flanders, and 
took possession of Courtray, Menin, and Ypres. 
The marechal de BoufHers made himself' master 
of Kenoque ; and Fumes surrendered to the 
prince of Clermont, after a siege of five days. 
Louis XV. now made his triumphant entry into 
Dunkirk* The combined army of French and 
Bavarians was not equally successful on the Rhine, 
the Austrians having penetrated into Alsace and 
Lorraine. The nlarechal de Noailles was detach- 
ed thither with powerful reinforcements ; but was 
Dot able to cope with prince Charles, by whom the 
array of the Imperialists, and their allies, the 
English and Dutch, was commanded. 

The French monarch fell sick at Metz, and 
was scarcely recovered when he laid siege to Fri- 
bourg, which surrendered in the month of Novem« 
ber* . On his return to Paris he confided the ad- 
ministration of foreign affairs to the marquis d'Ar- 
genson, whose first negociation was a marriage he 
concluded between the dauphin of France, and 
Maria Theresa, infanta of Spain. The death of 
the emperor Charles VII. at the commencement 
of 1 745 f gave a new turn to the politics of all the 
cabinets of Europe* It was natural to apprehend 
that, as the object of the war no longer existed, a 
general peace would have ensued ; and that the 
queen of Hungary would have rejoiced at the op- 
portunity of placing her husband on the Imperial 
throne* The contrary was, however, proved by 
the event* 
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Louis XV., accompanied by the dauphin, again 
set out for Flanders, where he found marechal 
Saxe at the head of a powerful array, to which 
were opposed the English and Hanoverians, under 
the command of the young duke of Cumberland, 
the son of George IL, and the Dutch, com* 
manded by the prince of Waldeck. Owing to 
the misconduct of the troops of the latter nation 
the battle of Fontcnoy, which was fought on the 
1 Ith of May, 1745, was gained by the French* 
If the Dutch had supported the English, in the 
onset of the battle, and if they had passed the 
redoubts situated between Fontenoy and Antoni, 
the French would have been cut off from every 
resotut:e, perhaps even from the possibility of a 
retreat. 

Ten days after the above victory, Toumay sur- 
rendered to the French arms. Louis XV. and 
the dauphin, now advanced, at the head of a vie* 
torious army, towards Ghent, which they reached 
in the night time. In an Instant the walls were 
scaled, and the ramparts lined with French sol- 
diers, who entered the city, and opened the gates 
to the rest of the army. The magistrates of 
Bruges delivered up their keys to the victorious 
Louis, on the same day, July 23, on which 
Oudenarde surrendered to count Lowendall* 
The duke d'Harcourt took Dendermonde in 
two days ; and Ath did not hold out longer 
against the marquis of Clermont-Gallerande. 
Nieuport shared the same fate ; and the victo- 
rious banners of Louis floated under the walls of 
Ostend. That city, after a very gallant resist- 
ance, surrendered on the tenth day after the 
trenches had been opened. Havings terminated 
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Ms pTosperaus campaign, and provided fer the se- 
curity of his conquests, Louis XV. returned to- 
Paris* His victories were celebrated by pub- 
lic rejoicings, and by an absurd opera, styled 
The TemfiU of Glory ^ hastily written by VoltairCf. 
at the request of Louis's mistress, the mapchienesa 
of Pompadour. 

The first revolution which resulted from the 
negociations carried on by the mediating powers 
of Europe, was the elevation of the grand duke 
of Tuscany to the Imperial throne. Maria, 
Theresa, queen of Hungaiy, came to Frankfort 
to enjoy the triumph and coronation of her hus- 
band. By this event, France miscarried in the 
great object of the war, that of depriving the 
house of Austria of the Imperial throne. 

Oft the 1 5th of September of the above year, 
1745, Frederic the Great of Prussia defeated the 
Austrians and Saxons before Dresden, and on 
the 18th entered that city. On the 25th of the 
same month he signed the peace with Austria and 
Saxony. 

In opening the ensuing campaign, France 
changed her object for the third time, in the 
prosecution of the war. What she now pro- 
posed was to oblige the new empress to cede the 
states she was desirous to preserve in Italy^. and 
to oblige the Dutch to- observe a strict nea^ 
trality. Marechal Saxe was in Flanders, where 
he appeared to be altogether occupied by the 
pastimes of the winter, and the carnival. One 
evening, however, after having given an early 
ball to the ladies of Lille, he suddenly invested 
Brussels, which capitulated a fortnight afker, with 
a garrison of nine thousand men, who, as well 
as the general officers, were made prisoners of 
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war. Louts XV* fi)lk>wed in penon, \Mi m 
powerful army, and found but litlie difficulty in 
obtaining possession of Antwerp, which the Dutch 
considered as one of the bulwarks of their 
country. 

On the departure of the French monarch for 
Versailles, Uie command in chief devolved on 
marechal Saxe, to whom was opposed prince 
Charles, at the head of the allied troops. The 
latter could not prevent the fall of Mons, St. Guil* 
lian, and Charleroi, which passed under the domi* 
nation of France. In the month of October^ 
marechal Saxe proposed to his adversary to take up 
winter quarters, as the troops on both sides had 
been harassed since the commencement of the 
year. To this proposition prince Charles re[4ied, 
that he had neither orders nor counsel to receive 
from marechal Saxe. " Well," said the maredial^ 
^ since that is the case, I will find a way to make 
** him yield." He accordingly ordered the. pre«- 
parations to be made for attacking the enemy on 
the following day. In the evening, however, a 
play was performed in the camp. When the 
curtain dropped, madame Favart, Saxe's mistress^ 
caixie forwaitl, and addressed the audience in the 
following terms : Gentlemen^ to^morrvvf there vdU 
not be any fierfbrmance^ on nccount of the beetle ; 
hut the day after v>e shall have the honour to gmt 
you^ &c. 

Marechal Saxe was not worse than his word, 
unce the <<battle of Raucoux terminated in the 
defeat of the allies. They lost twelve thousand 
men in killed, and three thousand prisoners. On 
their side the French had a thousand killed. The 
night alone prevented the entire destrucdon of 
the allied army* The campaign terminated by the 
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capture c£ the city of Namur bf the .prince of 
Clermont* 

In Italy, however, the French lost more than 
they gained in Flanders. The empress queen 
having, by her treaty with the king of Prusaa, 
delivered herself from a dangerous enemy, had 
aent, during the winter, strong reinforcements of 
troops to defend the Milanese. Don Philip, the 
infant of Spain, was in possession of the city of ' 
Milan, but not of the citaideL The fatal battle of 
Placenza obliged the French and Spanish troops to 
retreat from that part of Italy in the utmost (bor- 
der. The state of their affairs was rendered still 
more critical by the death of the king of Spain* 
His successor, Ferdinand VI*, did not fed dispos«> 
ed to do for a brother by a second marriage, what 
Philip had done for a son, and therefore recalled 
all \n& troops from Italy* Don PhiHp was thus ut» 
terly incapacitated from obtaining possession of 
the Milanese, the only object, or at kast the most 
^ecious one, of the war between Spain and 
Austria* 

The Austrians, who had been defeated in Flan- 
ders, but who were vanquishers in Italy, recover- 
ed the places of which they had been dispossessed 
in the latter territory* Elated with their successes, 
they crossed the Var with an army of forty thou- 
4Mmd men* On their approach, the scattered rem;- 
nants of the French army of Italy were retreating 
into Provence, without provisions, without am- 
•munition, and even without implements to break 
up the bridges* They were dosely pressed by 
the Austrians, to whom the terrified inhabitants 
tmade a tender of contributions, to secure theni>- 
.selves from pillage* Maiechal Belleisle was sent 
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into Provence, but before his arrival the islands of 
St. JV^rguerite and St* Honore were in the pos^ 
session of the enemy* 

Genoa having afforded an asylum to Don Phi« 
lip) whose exhausted army occupied the confines^ 
its inhabitants were thrown into the utmost con* 
stematibn by the sudden irruption of the Aus« 
Uian troops* The senate hastened to send depii« 
ties, who were authorized to submit, in the name 
of the state, to all the condition^ it might please 
the conqueror to impose* The Austrian general 
imposed a contribution of twenty-four millions of 
livres, of which sixteen were paid by draining the 
bank of St* George* The senate pleaded its in- 
ability to pay the other eight millions ; but the 
empress queen ordered, not only that this sum 
should be liquidated, but a similar one raised for 
the maintenance of nine regiments destined to 
keep the Genoese under subjection*. 

The Austrians drew from the arsenal of Genoa 
cannon and mortars for the conquest of Provence^ 
and forced the inhabitants to work as labourers* 
They murmured, but obeyed, until at length an 
Austrian officer struck one of them who was not 
diligent in the execution of his task* This brutal- 
ity became the signal of a general revolt : ''the po- 
pulace seized, in an instant, on whatever was with- 
in their reach ; stones, sticks, muskets, swords^ 
and tools and implements of every description* 
On the ensuii^ morning they proceeded to the 
palace of the doge, where they emptied the arse- 
nal. They soon made themselves masters of the 
two principal gates of the city* In the interim, the 
senate sent deputies to the Austrian general, who» 
instead of fighting, negociated^ and retreated with 
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his troops to the gate of Bisagno. The drums 
now beat to arms ; and the enraged inhabitants 
and peasants, to the amount of twenty thousand, 
headed by prince Dona, attacked the Austrian 
general, the marquis de Botta, whom they put to 
ffight at the head of his nine regiments. Four 
thousand imperialists were made prisoners, and 
nearly a thousand killed. Their magazines and 
camp equipage fell into the hands of their pursu- 
ers. Those who escaped did not stop till they 
reached Gavi* 

In the mean time, the Austrians, and their 
allies the Piedmontese, by whom Provence had 
been inyaded, gave up every further idea of the 
conquest of Toulon and Marseilles, and appeared 
before the city of Genoa. It was intimated to the 
senate, which disavowed having had any share itf 
the insurrection, by the court of Viennsi, that the 
eight millions of livres still remaining due were td 
be furnished, together with thirty millions for the 
losses the imperial troops had sustained. The 
four thousand prisoners were besides to be given 
up, and an exemplary punishment inflicted on thd 
revolters. These hard conditions confirmed the 
Genoese in their resolution to assert their inde- 
pendence, and to drive the enemy, whom thejr 
had already forced out of the capital, from every* 
part of the Genoese territory. Under these cir- 
cumstances Louis XV. supplied the Genoese with 
six thousand men, who were landed from the gal- 
lies of Toulon and Marseilles, after having escap-» 
ed the vigilance of the English cruisers. Thef 
duke of Boufflers afterwards reached Genoa at 
the head of eight thousand regulars ; and by these 



rekiforceinents the Austrians were compeBcd ie 
raise the siege of the Genoese capital. 

In the campaign of 1747 in Dutch Flanders 
the arms of Louis XV. were successful. He 
commanded in person at the battle of Lawfelt, 
which afforded him a complete victory ; and im- 
mediately after laid siege to Bergen -op-zoom. 
This enterprize was considered, not only by the 
allies, but by the French, as rash and impractica- 
ble ; notwithstanding which it &11 into the hands 
of the besiegers. 

Under these circumstances a general peace was 
negociated at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1 748. The trea- 
ty, which was accelerated by the surrender of 
Maestricht to marechal Saxe, was signed in the 
month of October. By the principal articles all 
the conquests which had been made were to be 
surrendered on each side. The treaty of the qua- 
druple alliance was maintained, fi>r the order of 
the succession to the crown of Great Britain. 

The latter power met with several successes 
during the war the events of which we have thus 
rapidly sketched. Louisbourg, which the French 
considered as the Dunkirk of America, fell under 
its domination. A French squadron, consisting 
of four ships of the line, and five frigates, was 
captured by admiral Anson off Cape Finisterre ; 
and another French fleet of seven sail of the line, 
having the charge of a fleet of merchantmen 
bound to the West Indies, fell into the hands of 
admiral Hawke, with the exception of a single 
ship. 

From the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle to the 
commencement of a new war in 1755^ there were* 



ftw important occurrences in France, if the 
internal police of its government be excepted. 
A new system of taxation, established by Louis 
XV. was opposed by the clergy, and by the states 
of Languedoc* The members of the parliament 
of Paris were exiled for contumacy, and for re- 
fusing obedience to one of the royal edicts. The 
ordinary tribunals of justice were at the same 
time suppressed, and replaced by the establish- 
ment of a royal chamber. These innovations did 
not subsist, however, for any length of time ; and 
the disputes which had arisen between the clergy 
and the magistracy, relatively to the nomination 
to benefices, were terminated by the interference 
of the sovereign authotity. 

The war commenced in 1755 was occasioned by 
a misunderstanding between the courts of Great 
Britain and France, respecting the limits of the 
possessions of each of the powers in North Ame- 
rica. The first act of aggression was the capture 
of two French ships of the line by the £nglish 
admiral Boscawen. This was fc^wed by the 
defeat of general Braddock, on the Ohio, by the 
French tro(^s. He was, as weil as nearly the 
whole of his officers, slun ; and the military ma- 
gamnes. Sec fell into the hands of the French. 
Several other affairs of less moment, between the 
two contending powers, took place on the North 
American continent. 

In 1756 marechal Richelieu had the command 
of an expedition which sailed to the Mediterra- 
nean, and landed a body of twelve thousand 
troops on the island of Minorca, tlien in possession 
of the English. The capital, Port Mahon, was 
forced to surrender* Admiral Byng^ who had 



been sent to throw succours into the island, ar« 
rived too late, and was, on lus return to England, 
seotenced to be shot* 

A treaty between the kings of Great Britmn 
and Prussia lyas productive of an unexpected 
alliance between the houses of Bourbon and 
Austria* Frederic the Great inarched an artnj 
into Saxony, which he was desirous to convert 
into a rampart against the united forces of Austria 
and Russia ; and took possession of Dresden, the 
capitals He afterwards defeated the Austrian 
army near Lovositz .; and having blockaded the 
Saxons in their encampment at Pima, obliged 
them to surrender prisoners of war^ to the amount 
of fourteen thousand. The empress of Russia, al 
the instigation of the French ambassador,, sent 
an arniy of eighty thousand i^gular troops^ to 
take possession of Ducal Prussia* The DutcJi* 
by the ineans of the same influence, refused the 
succours they had promised to the king of Prussia i 
and the king of Sweden, as one of the guarantees 
of the treaty of Westphalia, declared his inte&tioa 
of mat*ching a hostile army into the Prussian 
dominions.: The king of Denmark declared a 
strict neutarality. The diet of Ratisbon ordered 
thie triple contingents to be raised by each of the 
circles of the empire-, to protect such of the jnem-t 
bers of the Germanic body as might be oppressed^ 
And, lastly, France marched into Westphalia an 
army of. a hundred thousand men, under the 
command of marechal d'Estr^es,. who, on pretext 
of ^attacking, the Prussians, was (mlered to sei^e on 
Hanover- 
While the French arms in Westphalia were 
crowned wit^ success^ the king of Prussia oaarch^ 
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itito Bohemia with a very formidable army, and 
laid siege to Prague. On the appearance of an 
Austrian army commanded by marechal Daun, 
he was forced to raise the siege. A junction 
having been formed between the Imperialists and 
prince Charles of Lorraine, who had been blocked 
up in Prague with thirty-five thousand men, the 
Prussians were defeated with the loss of twenty- 
five thousand men, in killed, wounded, fugitives, 
and deserters. 

Marechal d'Estr6es having united his forces 
with those of the empress, crossed the Weser, at 
the same time that another French army, com- 
manded by the prince of Soubise, took possession 
of Cleves, Meurs, and Gueldre. The duke of 
Cumberland, at the head of an Hanoverian army 
of observation, was defeated by marechal d'Estr^es, 
and obliged to retreat towards Stade. Having 
been disappointed in the succours he expected 
from the regency of Hanover, he was forced to 
sign the convention of Closter-Sevem. The 
marechal d'Estr6es was deprived of his command 
by the intrigues of madame de Pompadour. 

The destruction of the king of Prussia appear- 
ed to be inevitable. His defeat near Prague was 
followed by the surprise of Berlin, by the Austri- 
an general Haddick, who levied heavy contpbu- 
tions on that city* The Prussians were afterwards 
defeated at the entrance of Silesia ; and sustsdned 
a great loss in a sangiunary conflict with the Rus- 
sians. The victory of Rosbach, gained by the 
Prussian monarch, intervened to give a new com- 
plexion to affairs. The defeat of the French 
troops commanded by the prince of Soubise was 
such, that it rather resemUed a precipitate flight 
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on their part, than the result of a battle. This 
victory urged the Hanoverians to take up the 
arms they had quitted at the convention of Clos- 
Ccr-Sevem. 

In North America, the English expedition 
against Louisbourg, which had been restored to 
the French by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
miscarried ; and one of the most important posts, 
Oswego, in the possession of the English^ fell in- 
to the hands of the French. These successes on 
the part df France were, however, more than 
counterbalanced by the victories of lord Clive in 
India* 

In the campsugn of 1758, the French had to 
lament the disastrous battle of Crevelt* Prince 
Ferdinand, at the head of the British and Hano- 
verian troops, after having forced them to a pre- 
cipitate retreat, at length brought thein to action, 
and defeated them with a very considerable 
loss. They were commanded by i^arechal Bd- 
leisle, from whom the highest expectations had 
been formed. 

While France and Germany were weakened by 
a mixture of losses and successes, an English fleet 
l^urned the shipping and magazines in the port p£ 
St. Malo. An expe^tion, under the command of 
commodore Howe, afterwards ssdled to Cherfoourgj 
^d Effected a landing of the troops with little or 
no obstacle. After the immense expenses France 
had incurred to render that port one of the 
strongest in Europe, the English completely de* 
stroyed the works and basin. They found more 
difficulty in the demolition of the place, than in 
ijts conquest. Having carried off the guns an4 
mortars, the English squadron proceeded to the 
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bay of St. LUiiar, Dear .St. Mal^y but not being 
abte to effect a landing of the troops^ went round 
to the bay d St. Cast. It was there that the 
troops were landed ; but they were so closely 
followed by the governor of Britany, at the head 
of a large body of troops, that they were glad to 
re-embarky with the loss of about six hundred of 
their rear-guard, who were cut off in the retreat. 

The Briti$h arms were more successful in North 
America, where a second and successful attack 
was made on Louisbourg. Between five and six 
thousand men, of whom the garrison was com- 
posed, were made prisoners, and all the vessels m 
the port destroyed. The surrender of the forts of 
Fontenac and du Quesne, afterwards called Pitts- 
bourg, followed. In the West Indies the capture 
of Guadaloupe, was followed by that of the French 
leeward islands ; and in Africa they made them- 
selves masters of the Fre\ichsettlementsof Senegal , 
and Goree. 

In the campsdgn of 1759 the French carried 
several unportant posts on the Weser ; but were 
defeated by Prince Ferdinand in the memorable 
battle of Minden. The victory was principally 
to be ascribed to the valour and steadiness of the 
British troops engaged* Minden surrendered on 
the following day ; and the French retreated to 
the other side of the Weser. They were pursued 
by Prince Ferdinand, who defeated them when- 
ever they opposed to him the smallest resistance^ 

To repair their losses in America and Germany, 
the French projected the invasion of Great Bri- 
tain, for which purpose three squadrons were 
fitted. The three frigates commanded by Thtirot, 
after having alarmed the inhabitants of Carrick* 
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fergttSy were captured, and carried inta a Britidi 
port. The second expedition, commanded by the 
duke of Aiguillon, was defeated by the g^ast 
Hawke ; and the Toulon squadron, by the no less 
gallant Boscawen, off Cape Lagos. 

The conquest of Quebec by the celebrated 
Wolfe, was accomplished with a force vastly 
inferior to that of the French general Montcalm^ 
who, however, conducted himself with great skill 
and bravery at the head of his troops. He pe- J! 

lished in the midst of the action ; as did likewise { 

the intrepid Wolfe, whose career of glory was j 

checked at a very early period of life. The re- 
duction of the rest of Canada, by General Lord 
Amherst, followed ; and Niagara surrendered to 
Sir William Johnson. 

To the end that the events of the war between 
France and the allies might not be interrupted, 
the recital has been carried up to the commence- 
ment of 1760. We will now take a slight retro- 
spect of what was passing in the interior of France* 

The disputes between the clei^y and the magis- 
tracy were revived with new acrimony ; and, by 
the derangement of the finances, a fermentation 
excited in every part of the kingdom, when an 
unforeseen event occurred which produced a ge- 
neral consternation. On the 5th of January, 
1757, Louis XV. was assassinated at Versailles, 
while surrounded by his guards and great officers 
of state. In getting into his carriage, to proceed 
to Trianon, where he was to spend the night, he 
received a stab in his side from one of the group 
assembled to witness his departure. Looking 
around him, he recognized the assassin, and 
pointed him out to his guards. The wound) 



which ynd at first api>refa^iided to be mortal, 
proved) on examination) to be slight, and not U> 
present the smallest indication of danger. 

Thb&vounUe.prog^oatie did not lessen the 
rigour of the punishment inflicted <mi the reg^cidOf 
Damiens. He urged, in his defence, that he hi\4 
not the smallest intention to encompass the death 
€i the king, but merely to bring htm back to.a 
sense of the duty he owed to God and the oatioot 
by inflicting on him a alight wound, which might 
lead him into tlie road of repentance. He pe^* 
culariy dwelt on the passivencss of the monarch 
In the dbputes between the clergy and the ma- 
gistrates, and to the libertinism into which he had 
been drawn by the bad ezaonple of the court* 

Damiens.was condemned to tortures similar to 
those which had been inflicted on Rayaillac, the 
assasrin of Henry IV. We shall draw a yeil over 
these horrors, and content ourselves with observ* 
ing that he presierved until the last, the same au* 
dacity, and the same aat^-froid^ he had mani* 
festtd on the first examination* His responses 
were even occasionally blended with gay and 
inmical salEcs. He declared that he had medi- 
tated his purpose during three years, without com- 
municating it to any one* ^I^ he added, I 
could have suspected that my hat was aware of it> 
I would have thrown it into the fire*" 

To return to the events of the war* After 
several inconsiderable actions in 1760, betweegi 
the allies and the French, the latter obtained 
possession of the principality of Hesse* As the 
war in Germany had been equally ruinous both 
to France and England, and as the former of these 
powers hsd besides sustained greallosses both ill 
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North America and in tlie East Indies, it was 
agreed to negociate a treaty of peace at Augs- 
bourg. - The negociations were, however, broken 
op by the imprudence of M. Bussi, a French 
agent, who had been sent to London, to settle 
amicably the disputes relative to the limits in 
North America, a question which could not with 
propriety be brought before the congress in Ger« 
many. 

To prevent the loss of its establishments in the 
East Indies, the French government sent count 
Lally, an experienced general, to Pondicherry. 
He rendered himself so obnoxious to the inha- 
bitants, that he rather accelerated than retarded 
the surrender of that {^ace to the British forces, 
^r Eyre Coote, the British general, would not 
allow any terms of capitulation; and as the French 
had demolished fort St. David, Pondicherry shared 
pretty nearly the same &te. The troops belong- 
ing to the garrison, and the civilians belonging 
to the French East India company, having been 
embarked for Europe, the^ fortifications, walls, 
and magazines, were destroyed. The unfortunate 
-governor, count Lally, by birth an Irishman, was 
decapitated at Paris on a suspicion of having 
treacherously delivered up the place* 

In the spring of 1761, prince Ferdinand, the 
commander in chief of the allied forces, penetrated 
into the principality of Hesse, which was occu- 
pied by the French, and into Thuringen. This 
bold manoeuvre made so great an impression GSk 
the French, that they fled, and left in their rear 
Gottingen and Cassel, where they had consider- 
able bodies of troops* Fritzar capitulated to 
fitixiQ^ Ferdimmd ; and the marquis of Grants 



reduced the fortt^esses in the environs. In pro* 
portion as the French army continued to retreat^ 
•the aHies took possession of their magazines. 
Marechal Broglio having at length collected all 
bis forces, obliged prince Ferdinand to raise the 
siege of Cassel, and to discontinue the blockade 
of Ziegenhagen. The events of this campaign 
•were terminated by the capture of Belldsle by the 
English. 

The celebrated ^mily compact between France 
and Spain, was dearly purchased by the latter na» 
tion. In 1763 Havannah was attacked by admiral 
Pocock and the earl of Alt>emarle, to whom that 
city surrendered, together with the ships of war 
in the port, and twenty-seven merchantmen very 
richly laden. Two months after, the English 
took possession of Manilla the capital of the Phi* 
lippine Islands ; but gave it up on the condition of 
a ransom which was never paid. 

In the campaign of 1762, the military events 
were, comparatively, of little importance. They 
were entirely in figivour of the allies, with the ex- 
'ception of the battle of Joannesberg, when the 
-prince of Cond6 obtained an advantage over prince 
Ferdinand. The marquis of Granby, at the head 
of the English, distinguished himself pre-eminent- 
ly m an attack on the French in their encamp- 
ment at Grabenstein. The whole of their anny 
would have been destroyed, had it not been for the 
intrepidity and presence of mind of M. Stainville, 
one of the French general officmii, who sacrificed 
•the whole of the corps of infantry he commanded, 
to secure the retreat of the cavalry. 

While these military^ operations were going on, 
die negociations for peace were not neglected at 
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Augabourg^ where they had been commeBced in 
the mpnth of June of the above year. The defi* 
nittv^ treaty which followed was aigped in Paris 
pn tibe loth ofFebruary 1763* Without entering 
into any of the particulars) it will suffice to re» 
maik) .^at it was as humiliating to Francey as ad- 
vantageous to Great Britain* 

The last epoch of the reign of Louis XV* 
which may be compared to what has been mytho- 
logically and empfaaticaUy denominated the iron 
age^ was now arrived. That monarch) who, in 
the early part of .his Ufe, had been a model of the 
wtues, was so much changed by the depravation 
of his* morfeuLs> as to become insensible^ not only 
to the disgrace and ruin of his state, but to the 
loss of his nearest and dearest relatives* The 
duchess of .Parma, the princess of Conde, the 
count de Charolois, and the di^ke of Burgundy^ 
eldest son of the dauphin, were suddenly: snatched 
off* Their death was . followed by that of the 
marchicHieas de Pompadour^ the mistress of Louisi 
«nd, shoi^tly after, the dauphin, whose virtues had 
endeared him, not only to France, but to all ^i»- 
Tope, was attacked at Fontainel^eau by a maligp^ 
nant fever which soon terminated his existence* A 
amgular cvncurrence of &taltties ap|»eared to be 
4mited in the royal &mily* The dimphiness, who 
had never quilted the bed«lde or her husband 
during his^tal illness, and had inspired the pesti- 
lential miasmata, fell a victim to her conjugal 
love. It wa»' trusted that these sad ^xampiea 
would iMing back Louis to a sense of his retigifiua 
and moral duties ; but,- en the death of his t^ueeO} 
in I7(i8, he returned to his licentious hi^its, and 
At the sfune time aufiered his subjects to be 



plundered by the minions who surrounded his 
throne. 

The duke of Parma, grandson of Louis XV., 
having expelled the Jesuits from his dominions, a 
dispute ensued between pope Clement XIII. and 
the French monarch, in consequence of which the 
latter seized on Avignon and the whole of the 
county Vensdssin. A new pontiff, however, Gan- 
ganelli, having acted with a greater policy than his 
predecessor, by the entire abolition of the society 
of Jesus, Avignon was restored to him in 177 3^ 
together with Benevento, and Ponte-Corvo. 

• After the death of Madame de Pompadour 
'Louis remained for several years without a regular 
mistress. He at length became enamourf^d of 
mademoiselle L'Ange, whom he created countess 
du Barri, and who was received at court with as 
much pomp as if she had been his queen. She 
made a greater expenditure of ^he public trea* 
tares than all his former mistresses taken toge* 
Cher. 

• At the marriage of the dauphin, afterwards the 
unfortunate Louis XVL, with the equally unfor- 
tunate Marie Antoinette of Austria, in 1770, a 
melancholy accident, which seemed to be the pre- 
cursor of their future misfortunes, happened in the 
JRut Royale in Paris. A fire-work having been let 
off in the Place Louis XV. opposite to the above 
street, and the populace running in different di- 
rections, some towards the square, and others to* 
wards the bouUrvarda, or ramparts, where enter- 
tainments and refreshments were given, the pres- 
sure became so great, that nearly twelve hundred 
persons were killed, and an immense nur^ber 
wounded and mutilated. In the midst of the 
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tumult a la^ sca^Tolding gave way, and buried in 
its niins those who had stationed themselves be* 
Death to avoid the impetuous flux and reflux of the 
piob. The dauphin was so much affected by this 
catasti^phe^ of whi<^ he had been the indirect 
cause^ that he addi^essed the minister of police in 
the following terms : ^^ I have learned, with the 
f' deepest afflictioiiy the misfortunes which have 
^ happened in Paris on my account. The sum of 
^<:two thousand crowns (two buodred and fifty 
^^pounds sterling) which the kUJg allows mceve* 
<< ry two months for my pocket-money^ bas just 
<< been paid to me* It is aU I have at my disp^saL 
^ I send it for the relief of the unfortunate suf-> 
^ ferers*" His benevolent example was. followed 
by the royal family, the princes of the blood, the 
clergy, and all the orders of the state* 

The disputes between Louis XV* and his par* 
liaments terminated in the disgrace of the due de 
Choiseul, the prime minister, and in the triumph 
of the party of the due d'Aiguillon, who had been 
Iried by the parliament of Paris for malversations 
in his government of Britany, and deprived of his 
privileges as a peer of the kingdom. A new par- 
liament was chosen, and the members of the old 
one sent into exile* 

The administration of Maupeou was universally 
detested on account of the dilapidations by which 
it was attended. Louis XV. had, at the above 
epoch, levied more taxes than all his predecessors 
collectively* Such was the state of France, when 
that monarch was attacked by the small pox, to 
which disease h^ fdl a victim cm the lOth of 
May 1774* 
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It is sdd that the provision of this mdharch 
led him, in the first instance, to undertake the 
scandalous trafiic of a monopoly of com, which^ 
while it starved his subjects, enabled him to sup- 
ply the extravagant claims of his mistresses and 
fiiTourites. It is at least certain that, at his de« 
mise, two hundred millions of Hvres in specie 
were found in his private treasury, and that their ac- 
quisition could be traced to no other source. An 
individual of the name of Beaumont, who had ac« 
quired a knowledge of the particulars of this traffic, 
on which account he was Uirown into prisbn, was 
the author of the discovery. Loub XV. left be« 
hind him an odious memory. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Events of the disastrous Reign qflatds Jm.-^ 
Origin andProgreta of the JRevohition t^ to the 
Murder of that vnforttmase Monarch* 

TF there be a subject more worthy to be recorded 
^ in history dian any other, it in that of a 
wretched but unoffending monarch, precipitated 
from his throoe^t a period of life when he might 
still have flattered himself vdth the enjoyment of 
a long prosperity, and brought to condign punirii* 
ment by a cruel and unrelenting &ction which 
bad not a single -crime ta allege against him. Such 
was the &te of Louis XVL ;:aild poMerity will 
enquire how it happened that a nation, ^^letoataid 
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for its urbanity, and for the exercise of the milder 
virtues, should have calmly looked on when so 
harsh a sentence was pronounced on so virtuous a 
sovereign* 

On his accession to the throne, Louis XVI. 
made choice of M. Turgot, an upright and en- 
lightened minister, to iill the place of comptroller 
general, to the end that the abuses which had, 
during the late reign, crept into the administra- 
tion of the finances, might be remedied. The 
first measure of this minister was tore-establish 
the unrestrained commerce of com in the interi- 
or of the kingdom. • Notwithstanding this \vas 
done with the most benevolent intention, that of 
relieving the distresses of the suffering poor in se- 
veral of the provinces, tumults ensued, which ot>- 
liged the king to hold a bed of justice at Ver- 
sailles in 1775* 

Finance having taken advantage of the disputes 
which subsisted between Great Britain and her 
North American colonies, to enable the latter to 
assert their independence, was on the eve of being 
drawn into a war. Money was needed ; and M. 
de Maurepas persuaded the king that by the re- 
establishment of the old parliament, the members 
of which had been exiled at the ckise of the pre* 
ceding reign, his edicts would be enregislered 
without difficulty, and his subjects engaged to sub- 
scribe to the loans, and to pay the taxes without a 
murmur* Louis XVI* yielded to these reason- 
iagS) and marked out the just limits between his 
own authority and that of the magistracy* 

Under the management of M* de la Sartine^ 
the minister of marine, the French navy was 
placed OD a very respectable footing. In the shcMt 
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9pace of two years France could boast the pos- 
aesuon of sixty-seven sail of the line, besides a 
coosiderable number of frigates and smaller 
vessels* 

Louis XVI. having acknowledged the indepen- 
dence of the North Americans, with whom he 
entered into a treaty of amity and commerce, the 
rupture between Great Britain and France became 
tnevitaUe* The above treaty was in every pcnnt 
of view impolitic, more especially as it 'autho- 
rized the revolt of rebellious subjects against their 
legitimate sovereign. On this occasion, as well 
as on many . others, he was very badly advised. 
The marquis de la Fayette arrived in America 
towards the close of the campaign of 1777, and 
laid the foundation of a reputation which was, in 
the event, fatal to his happiness. 

During the American contest the French arms 
recovered the celebrity they had forfeited during 
tlie preceding war. In the East Indies, Safltoi, 
and in the West Indies, and on the American con- 
tinent, d'Estaing, Vaudreuil, Lamothe-Piquety 
end Guichen, acquired a well-merited reputation 
by sea. They were not, however, able to cope 
with those to whom they were opposed, notwith- 
•tanding' Great Britain had to contend against 
tliitee- European powers, and her refractory colo- 
nies, the independence of whieh she was finally 
obliged to declare. In the land service, among 
tbe French warriors whodistingutshed themselvety 
4uty be cited with a particular emphasis the names 
of Boiilll^ and Rochambeau. 
' We proceed now to the remote causes of the 
French revolution ; and are necessarily led to the 
conspivaby of the duke of'-QrleanS) one of the 
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xnost depraved characters of which history can 
furnish an example* The unnatural hatred he 
bore to Louis X VL was founded on the refusal of 
the latter to appoint him to the office and xlignity 
of high admiral of France. He allied hims^ 
eecretly with the fectious subjects, and, in gene- 
ral, with all those who were dissatisfied with the 
court* The dispute between the minister of 
finances and the parliament soon afibrded him a 
meet opportunity to gratify his revenge* The 
parliament having remonstrated against a loan 
proposed by M. de Calonne, Louis XVL erased 
from the registers the motives on which the re- 
monstrance was founded* The minister now con- 
vened an assembly of the notables, and declared 
that the expenditures exceeded the receipts by a 
hundred millions of livres* His predecessor, M* 
Necker, endeavoured to prove that this deficit was 
not imputable to him. He was exiled ; and the 
disgrace of M* Calonne soon followed* The 
notables were dismissed, and the court thrown into 
the utmost embarrassment* 

Brienne, the new minister of finances, had re- 
course to several expedients to relieve the exigen- 
cies of the state, and, among others, to a stamp 
tax, and a tax on territorial properties* These 
imposts were registered, in the presence of the 
king, in ^ bed of justice ; but the parliament 
protested against this act of the royal authority^ 
and its members were exiled to Troyes* Th^ 
were soon af^er recalled on condition that they 
should not refuse to register a loan of four hun- 
dred millions of livres* It was agreed that the 
assembly to be holden by the king should be called 
Hoy(^^ and not a bed of justicei a deDonunation 



Which began to be odious. This conciliatoiy 
arrangement gave so much alarm to the duke of 
Oiieansand his fellow conspirators, who were de- 
termined to accomplish the overthrow of the state, 
that they agreed to attend the royal sittings 
purposely to limit the authority of the ministers, 
and to force the.king to convene the states gene- 
ral. It took place on the following day, when 
the king entered without bearing about his persoD 
any of the marks of royalty* He was accompanied 
by his ccnirty his ministers, the princes, and the 
peers of tlie realm* . Having expressed his wish 
that the edict for the raising of the loan should be 
registered without delay, the silence which ensued 
was suddenly interrupted by the duke of Orleans, 
who, regarding the king with an insolent air^ 
demanded imperatively whether he was present 
at a royal sitting, or at a bed of justice. The 
monarch having replied that it was a royal sitting, 
the duke of Orkans observedi that, as the registry 
of the loan was, according to his ofMnion, illegal, 
it would be necessary to add, for the security of 
those who were supposed to have taken a part in 
the deliberations, that the measure was resorted 
to by the express command of the king. To this 
Louis XVI. replied that he had done nothing 
which uras not very legal. The loan having been 
registered, he retired. . 

- Such was the pretext of which the duke of 
Orleans availed himself, to put himself at the head 
of the discont^ted faction. At his suggestion, 
the pailiament, after the departure of the king, 
declared that the loan was illegal, and the delibe* 
rations incomplete, because the votes of the 
assen^y had not been collected. On his side, 
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tbe king declared, that he wa» not so madh 6i^ 
fended by die declaration of <jbe duke of Orleansy 
as by the tone of insolence mth 'Which it had been 
deliTered. As he had been informed that the 
coad&ellora of the parliament held noctuniid 
meetings in the Orleans palace, and that their 
conduct on the above occasion was tbe vesult of 
one of these meetings, he ordered the- duke- of 
Orleans to retire to his country seat, and issued 
lettre9 de cachit for the arrest of^Wo of the couhpj 
sellors, Freteau and Sabbatier* The queen ws» 
suspected of heing the adviser of this rigorous 
measure, which at such a momctnt of potidcal 
effervescence was highly impolitic* 

Scarcely had the duke of Orieans reached the 
place of his exile, than he vented his rage in- the 
bitterest execrations againU the king and queeti^ 
oii whose destruction he was resolved, shokd k 
even be at the expence of his own life and foitnne* 
Hii& virtuous duchess, who had been misled-by his 
hypocritical promises, presented herself to Loui» 
X'VI., and obtained his pardon. Having been 
repealled from his exile, he pmcured an interview 
with the king, in whose presence he put oii thb 
exterior of gratitude and submission ; but thti 
thorn still rankling in his bosom, he pursued mom 
ardently than ever the execution of his atrocious 
project. 

It was promoted by th6 existing circttmstances. 
The court stood in need of supplies ; and the' 
parliament of Paris reftised to register any dc^ 
scription of loan or impost^ notwithstaniMng the 
promise of the king to convene the states geaend.^ 
The innovations of the minister, Bi^enms and the 
absurdity of \i\%fiknary 4:&utty hiid given offence 



9» all tJbe orders of the state. This minister was 
dismissed, and his place supplied by Necker. 

Hitherto the duke of Orleans had directed the 
parliaments against the courts ii> the hope of being 
appointed lieutenant-general of the kingdom ; but 
the retreat of Brienne induced him to shi^ his 
ground* The ^ex-minister, who> was convinced 
that his disgrace was owing to the inflexible re* 
sistance of the parliaments, threw an apple of dis* 
cord between them and the people, 'which render- 
ed them odious to the latter* He asserted public- 
ly that the parliament of Paris had refused the ter- 
ritorial impost with no other view than to throw 
all the burthen on the third estate or commonalty* 
A general effervescence was thus produced ; and» 
under these unpromising circumstances, the no<r 
tables were a second time convened. 

At this juncture France was a prey to a famine^, 
which, partly real, and partly artificial, could not 
fiul to augment the growing discontents. The 
inclemency of the season had in some measure 
destroyed the promise of the last harvest ; and 
the edict relative to the free circulation of com^^ 
had enabled the monopolizers to possess them-^ 
selves of what remained* At the head of. these 
miscreants was the duke of Orleans, who was the 
sovere^^n arbiter of the life or death of the multi- 
tude* The granaries in-which his own immense 
capital, and all the sums he had been enabled to 
borrow, were sunk, were opened or shut accord- 
ing to the dictates of his hellish policy. 

In the second assembly of the notables Louis 
XVI* proposed the discussion of a very hazard- 
ous question} whether the votes of the states gene- 
ral should be collected by order^ or individually*' 
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His nevr minister, Necker, contrh^d to give air 
unprecedented influence to the third estate* In « 
letter to the king, the nobility proposed to make a 
personal sacrifice of their priyileges, and to con« 
tribute to all the imposts and charges in proportion 
to their fortunes* Had the dignified clergjr fol- 
lowed their example, the monarchy might have 
been saved* 

The states general were opened at Versailles on 
the 5th of May, 1789. As soon as the threer 
orders were seated, according to the prescribed 
forms, the king made his appearance accompani- 
ed by his court. Having noticed that the duke of 
Orleans was modestly seated among the deputies 
of his jurisdiction, the king sent for him, and 
addressed him as follows : <^ I am surprised at not 
" seeing the first prince of the blood near my per-^ 
^ son. It appears to me that, under circum« 
^ stances like the present, it is your duty not to 
** abandon your sovereign* Why, besides, sbotdd 
" you separate yourself from the princes ?'* The 
duke of Orleans persisted in his refusal ; and the 
king gave up the point* By the political pretext 
of associating himself with the deputies of his 
jurisdiction, the former acquired an additional po- 
pularity. 

The speech of the king to the deputies wa^ ex- 
pressive of his benevoIeTft intentions, and of his 
wish to make every sacrifice to the public good. 
The verification of the powers of the three orders 
was productive of a very vehement discussion* 
The duke of Orleans, whose speech was equally 
inflammatory with those of Mirabeau and Syeyes, 
had brought ovfcr to his side the majority of the 
clergy ; and the indiscreet measure of Necker, bf 
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which it was stipulated that the number of the 
Htr9 etat should be at least equal to that of the 
other two orders eonjilkictively, threw the pre^ 
ponderance into the scftle of the fbrmer, who 
could not fail to find many adherents in the supe« 

rior classes* 

From the monlent that the deputies of the third 
order had formed themselves into a national as* 
semblf , the other orders were led away by their 
impulsive force, and the equilibrium entirety de»« 
troyed. Ail the wise and beneficent measures 
proposed by the monarch were rejected. The 
oath taken in the tennis court of Versailles, by thtf 
members of the national assembly, who had been 
joined by the greater part of the clergy, to maim 
tain an equality of rights^ was productive of a 
great fertnentation, to which the dismissal of M* 
Necker furnished a new aliment* It would be su* 
perfluous to detail all the tumultuous proceedingil 
which ensued, -both in the national assembly, laid 
among the populace of the capital* It will suffice^ 
therefore, to observe, that Mirabeau, the crea« 
ture of the duke of Orleans, gave the signal of 
Revolt, both in the assembly at Versailles, and 
in the palace of his protector in Paris* Having 
caused a report to be circulated that the deputies 
were to be massacred, and the inhabitants of the 
capital exposed to all the horrors of a feminc^ he 
appeared at the trilnme^ and demanded that the 
troops, by whom the safety of the assemiMy was 
menaced, should be enjoined, by a decree, to 
withdraw, and that another decree should be 
enacted, to declare that the minister who had beett . 
dismissed merited the confidence ef the nation. 
These decrees were in reality a decbkratiim of waiv 



The 1x18 to of Ned^er and of the duke of Orleans 
were carried in triuniph through the avenues of 
the palais royal, and the streets of Paris. The 
itorm thickened ; and the destruction of the Bas* 
tiUe soon followed* Louis XVI. and his court 
were mute spectators of these events. When at 
length it was suggested to the king that he should 
adopt some strenuous measures to quell the popu* 
lar insuri'ection) he replied that he would not ali> 
low a single Individual to perish in his quarrel. 

He repaired to the national assembly, and called 
on the representatives to aid him in re-establishing 
the tranquillity of the state, observing that his. 
reliance on the honour and fidelity of his subjects^ 
had induced him to give orders that the troops- 
should be withdrawn from Paris and Versailles. 
He afterwards repaired to the Hotel de Ville in 
Paris, to announce that he put himself at the 
head of liis people, who might be constantly- 
fissured of his paternal affection. On his pro* 
mising the recal of Necker, the exclamation of 
vfve le roi was reiterated both \|irithin the assem- 
bly, and in the passages which led to it. It should 
be observed that the Parisians had gone out in a 
body to m^et the king, on his entry into the capi* 
tal, and had, on the instigation of the conspirators^ 
assumed a very menacing aspect. In presenting 
the keys of the city to Louis XVL, Bsdlly, the 
mayor, observed that his ancestor, Henry IV* 
had conquered Paris, but that Paris had now 
re-conquered, its king. At this moment Louis 
appeared, to have conciliated the affections of his 
subjects. 

, A slight incident occurred to produce a new 
exasperation on the part of the deluded populace* 



The regtnent of Flan4er» haTiHg aniv^ed at Ven 
taiUeS) the royal guards gave a banquet to th^ 
oorps^asiras customary on these OQcasioBe« On 
the health of the nation being proposed, it '^as 
refosed by the guests, who Yvere4)^de8 accused 
of having insulted the national cockade* Xhll 
rumours which were propagated i&Pavisy p)x)- 
ddeed a general insurrection of the popuhcei 
The women were more particularly aeidoua in 
proclaiming diat the nation had'been betrayed } 
tlie nationid cockade trodden under foot ; and the 
pnUic distresses mocked by the splendid repast 
given by the royal' guards, in such a^dme of soar^ 
city. This happened in the momiBg of the 5tb 
of October 1789 ; and on the following day the 
king, queen, and royal family, were forced from 
Versailles by the mob who had proceeded thither^ 
and from whose violence they had a very narrow 
eaci^* Many of the royal guards were killedi 
and the survivors obliged to wear the national 
cockade. 

Thus was Louis XVI. brought captive, with has 
family, into the capital^ where he was strictly* 
watched. This event was the signal of the etakt 
gration of many of the nobility and delays ^vrh« 
foresaw that they had no longer any security ia 
France. The monarch himself was under the 
necessity of writing totfae different powers of £u4 
rope, to say that he had quitted Versailles o^ Am 
€wm fine wUlt to reside in his good city of Pari» 
It having beenMndustriously cifculated that it wai 
his intention -to'inake his escape to Meto, he di»* 
concerted the plans of his. enemies* by a firte aje«( 
eeptance oF the constitution. On tiie 14th o^ Jw. 
ly 4790^ the adaivemary of the destractioa of thtf 
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Bastille, he took the civic oath at the generdfede^ 
ration, at which was likewise present the duke of 
Orleans) who had returned from England, whi« 
ther he had been sent^on a particular missiotw 
The constitution above referred ta abolished the 
isodal system, and the titles of the nobility. 
' The depasture of the king's aunts for Italy, and 
the flight of monsieur, his brother, occasioned the 
monarch to be so closely watched, that he was not 
even permitted to pay a visit to Sti Cloud. To 
this ctose captivity were superadded the grossest 
cmtrages* Nothing was spoken of but the Aus-i 
trian committee, and the intrigues of tiie queen, 
by whom it was represented that all the Europeioi 
powers were i*endered hostile lo France. The 
legislature had the insolence to separate the ter* 
race of the-FeuBl^s from the rest of the garden 
df the TbuiUeries, by the means of cords and 
ribbons, with an injunctbnto anyone whatever 
not to pass beyond: that Mmtt, to the end that j 

there might be no correspondence kept up witfa> ; 

the fittt^soi Austrian committee. In short, the 
situati4>n of Loins. XVL and his fiimily became sa 
insupportable under all the harsh restraints which 
were Imposed, that it became absolutely neces-> 
sary &r them to break the chains of their caiw 
tivity. Accordingly, on the night of the 20tli of 
June 1791 the king and royal family contrived ta 
escape from, the vigilance of their implacatdci 
enemies. When on the eve of his departure^ 
Louis addressed a proclamation to the French, 
mrtioii, to explain lus conduct both before and 
a£ter the convocation of the states general, and" 
to expose the motives which induced him to qmt 
Paris and take up his residence elsewhere. Ta ^ 
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tl^s declaration was opposed another, addressed 
by the national assembly to the people of France^ 
in which the king's flight was represented as an 
attack on the national sovereignty. 

The unfortunate monarch was recognized at Stf 
Menehoultby Drouet the postmaster,' who pre- 
ened him to Varennes* He was there oUiged to 
alight, with his family, at the house of the soM- 
•eitor of the commune, on pretext of the necessity 
of examining his passport. The detachments 
which had been intended for his escort not having 
reached their destination, and the streets of Va^ 
rennes having b6en, as well as the bridge, 
Uockaded, he was constrained to return to Paris 
with his &mily, and to become a prisoner once 
more. 

The history of the legislative assembly up to 
the memorable 10th of August 1792, may be 
comprised in a few words. It consisted of un- 
ceasing attacks on the small share of power dele- 
gated to the king by the constituent assembly, 
and of denunciations against the ministers, what- 
ever might have been the nature of their opera- 
dons. This assembly was principally composed 
of jacobins, by whom the butcheries of Angaxm 
were sanctioned, and who bestowed an unqiialified 
approbation on all the crimes which disgraced 
regenerated France. The -oeto opposed by. the 
king to the decrees relative to the emigrants and 
the unconstitutional clergy, occasioned him to 
lose a aonsideraUe share of the popularity he had 
acquired after his flight ; and the asylum givoi to 
the emigrants at Coblentz, together with the 
coalition of Pilnitt, supplied the jacobins with 
ample aaattev for their alarms and suspicfons* 
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The effisrts made bf Louis XVL9 to coi^vince 
fimsm of bis attachnient to the constitution, were 
ineffectttfil) %» appeared by the addresses sent into 
the departments, charging him with perjury and 

dissiiriukilioD* 

In the mean time^ the Orleans party, headed • 
by Brissot, demanded a declaration of wan To 
this measure the king was forced reluctantly to 
^ve hts aaient. As the sole aim of its contrivers 
^vras Id bring about the afooHtion of royalty, the 
^rmy WBs disorganized, to the end that all. the 
oatsctrriages might be imputed to the king*. The 
most experienced officers in the land and sea sep- 
mces were 'proscribed ; and in the defeat of the 
French army at LiUe, Dillon, the commandant, 
was butchered by the patriots* 
( ' The incendiary speeches of the Mafseillese, at 
the bar of the assembly, laid the . foundation for 
the disasters txf the 30th of June 1793. The 
mob which was then collected m the -smburb of 
Su Aaa^ntf was headed by the execrable Ssn« 
terre^ wid was soon :|oined by the banditti be* 
longing to thn snhnrb of St. Maroel* On this 
becasion thirty thousand men and women as^ 
icttibled before the palaee of the Thmlleries, in 
tvliichrtte king and voyal family rvaided. Whiie 
tiieyMf<erB in : the met of feeing thn door of the 
Myab apaitracyit, Louis XVL . cnised it to be 
opened, <3b8erving to his Swiss guards that ht had 
nothing todread from-the French. He was in- 
itantly aummnded by the assassins, who^ oaHed 
wsbementiy for the queen, ^iriiih menaces wliic^ 
plidnly implied the atrocious' purpose on . winch 
they verie bent. ' Leg c n |i i e,.riBc conirentinnafist 
and;bii4dier^/Has<nmmgifcfae gi30up,iani4 bf ins 
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cbmmand a red bonnet was put on the head of the 
king. The execrable Santerre, who had hitherto 
remained without side> in expectation that the 
Uoody deeds on which he reckoned would be per- 
petrated, burst into the queen's apartment, foI« 
lowed by the most ferocious of the banditti. At 
the sight of his destined victim he faultered ; and 
the room being so crouded as to endanger suffo- 
cation, he was with some difficulty prevailed on to 
withdraw with his followers, by those who had 
hastened to the piy>tectiott of the queen* Petion 
now entered the palace, and observing to the sam* 
ctdottes that, as they had begun the day with dig- 
tuty and firmness, it behoved them to persist in 
the same laudable conduct, he recommended to 
them to withdraw. They complied ; and thus 
were terminated the events of 'the 20th of June. 

Louis XVI* was so fully persuaded of thB des- 
tiny which awaited him, that ill one of his pro* 
clamations he introduced the following wonls : 
^^ If those who are desirous to accomplish the over- 
throw of the monarchy, have need of the commis- 
sion of another crime, they may perpetrate it. In 
the present crisis the king will afford, until the 
last moment) an example of courage and forti* 
tude.'* He sent for Petion, whom he questioned 
relatively to the state of ^aris, and who answered 
evasively all the questions put to him. Louis was 
n^t ignorant that the insurrections were to be re- 
, newed on the following day ; but the mayor of 
Paris persisted in his assertion that tranquillity 
was restored* 

While the unfortunate monarch prepared him- 
self to quit the throne and his existence, the jaco- 
bins suppressed, by a decree^ the chasseurs and 
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grenadierS) of whom they were afraid, as well a» 
the staff of the national guard* The measures 
which they pursued until the 10th of August, had 
for their sole aim the overthrow of the monarchy. 
During the night of the 9th the sections of Paris 
followed the impulsion given to them by the in- 
surgents of the suburb St. Antoine, and by the 
atrocious Danton : they appointed commissioners, 
and suspended the municipality. While the ele- 
ments of destruction were thus prepared, Louis 
XVI. took every precaution which a regard to his 
security required. He reviewed his &ithful Swiss 
guards, and the few battalions of the national 
guard stationed at the palace. He could not, 
however, confide in the allegiance of the latter. 
The posts of the palace were tripled ; and, beside 
the inner guard, the cavalry were ranged in order 
of battle at eleven at night, with instructions to 
allow the insurgents to pass through their ranks, 
but afterwards, by a sudden manoeuvre, to force i 

them to retreat by the narrow passage of the 
Louvre. Several other dispositions were made by 
the old marechal de Mailly, who does not appear 
however to have calculated the force of the insur- 
gentst* They were led on by the Marseillese, who 
were regimented, and had been joined by a great 
portion of the national guards* 

The rebels met with but few obstacles in taking 
possession of the square (Carousal) facing the pa- 
lacp, wh^re they found several pieces of ordnance. 
While they menaced the destruction of the palace, 
Roederer, procureur-syndic of the department, 
entered, and declared to th^ king and queen, that, 
as the majority of the national guards had been , 
brought over to the side of the insurgents, the 
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only resource tliey had left was to repair to the 
legislative assembly, and there seek shelter from 
the fury of the enraged populace. They consented 
with some hesitation ; and in their way thither, with 
the rest of the royal family^ were exposed to the 
most scandalous outrages. On their arrival the 
king addressed the assembly as follows : ^' I am 
** come here to prevent a great crime. I am per- 
*^ suaded that I am, as well as my family, in per- 
*' feet security among the representatives of the 
^< nation. It is my intention to spend the day 
« here." 

In a few minutes Roederer appeared at the bar 
' of the assembly, with an account of the assassi- 
nation of Mandat, the commandant of the na- 
tional guard, and of the palace having been forced. 
He added that the Swiss guards, and all those who 
had acted on the defensive, had, with but few ex- 
ceptions, been put to death. The brevity of our 
plan forbids us to enter into a detail of the horrid 
massacres which were committed on the memo- 
rable 10th of August. We therefore return to 
the captive monarch and his deplorable family. 

They remained in the assembly for three days, in 
the box set aside for the reporters of the debates. 
During this interval a decree was unanimously 
passed for the temporary suspension of royalty, 
and another for the establishment of a national 
convention. The civil list was suspended ; and 
the patriotic ministers, Servan, Clavi«re, and Ro- 
land recalled. It was next resolved that the 
statues of Henry IV., Louis XIII., Louis XIV., 
and Louis XV. should be taken from their pe- 
destals, and converted into cannons. At length 
Manuel) the reporter of the communcy appeared 
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at the bar of the assembly, and Riide the feUoli^ 
ing speech* ** Notlung further remains for Louis 
** XVL except the right of justifying himself be- 
tt fbre the sovereign people* The temple is to be 
i^ assigned to him and his family as an abode ; and 
*^ they shall there be guarded by twenty men, to 
** be furnished by the sections* As all their 
^ friends are traitors, they shall not be allowed 
^ to keep up any correspondence* The streets 
^ through which they are to pass shall be lined 
•< with the soldiers of the revolution ; and their 
<< greatest punishment will be to hear the excla- 
** mations of vrve la ntUiorif vivc la UbertSm'* The 
-king and his fanuly were instantly conducted to 
the Temple. 

At the epoch of the massacres in the jmsons, at 
the commencement of September, the populai^ 
proceeded to the Temple, with the head of thfe 
murdered princess of Lamballe on the end of a 
|uke* One of the commissaries, addressing him<» 
aeif to Louis, beckoned him to the window to 
witness, as he said, a curious spectacle* He was 
stopped, however, by the colleague of this mis- 
creant ; and his sensibility was thus spared tho 
view of so ghastly a sight. The above massacre!^ 
as well as those of Versailles, were executed with 
an atrocity which fury alone could not have in- 
spired. Their object, which had been coolly cal- 
culated, was to strike a terror in the French, 
which should pfepare them fbr the murder of their 
sovereign* 

He 'was now, together with every part of his fa- 
mily, strictly searched, and deprived of penknives^ 
scissars, and, in general, whatever might have been 
directed to the aim of self-destruction* This was 
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&l\y sufficient to intimate the approaching fate 
that awaited him. On the 11th of September 
the new mayor of Paris, Chambon, visited the 
Temple to inform him that he was no longer to be 
indulged with the society of tlie dauphin* He 
was thus deprived of his best consolation. 

About the middle of September Louis and his 
£imily were immured in a tower which had been 
carefully insulated from the rest of the building* 
The windows were barricadoed, and the light al- 
lowed to penetrate in no other way than through a 
narrow opening at the top, by which the air was 
likewise admitted. In this cruel captivity, the 
suffering monarch was deprived, by the merciless 
commissaries of the commune, of pens, ink, and 
paper. His pencil even was taken from him ; but 
he was allowed to retain hi8r1x)oks. On the 2 1st 
of the above month, Manuel came to announce 
to him the establishment of the republic. 

The jacobins and cordeliers having laid asidt 
their own particular resentments, united to con- 
cert the destruction of Louis XVI. He was in- 
terrogated at the bar of the convention, con- 
formably to a report made on the 6th of Novem^- 
ber, by a commission of twenty-four members* 
Among the crimes alleged against him, he was ac-. 
cused of having supplied the enemies of France 
with money ; of being the author of the war waged 
on the French territory ; of having conspired 
against the liberty of the country, &c. &c. Suf- 
fice it to say that his reply to each of the heads of 
accusation was delivered with firmness and dig- 
nity ; and that, whatever was the degree of cuK 
pability attached to himself, or to his advisers, his 
implacable enemies were fully bent on his death* 
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Having demanded a counsel to draw up his 6e* 
fence^ he withdrew into the hall of conferences 
to wait the reply. 

The Orleans party, and the jacobins headed by 
Robespierre, in the expectation that he would 
have been condemned on that day, had prepared 
abed for him in one of the apartments, and would 
not consent that council should be assigned him* 
Their opinion was, however, successfully com- 
batedf The unfortunate monarch having been 
led back to the Temple, made choice of Target 
and Tronchet, two celebrated counsellors, as his 
advocates. On the re&isal of the former to underi- 
take the office, Malesherbes was nominated in hut 
Btead« M. de Seze,a young student in thelawy 
t>ecame in the event their coadjutor* 

On Christmas day Louis XVL made his will ; 
and on the following day was conducted to the 
convention. His justificatory discourse was there 
»ead by M« de Seze ; and he was s^n led back 
to the Temple amid the maledictionsof the popi^- 
lace. Nothing par^cular occurred until the 
14th of January lir93, when it was decided m 
the convention that Louia Cafut had been guilty 
of a conspiracy against the liberty of the nation^ 
.and had made an attack on the general security 
of the state. Secondly, it was voted that the 
primary assemblies should not be convened, t» 
give a sanction to the sentence which was to bo 
pronounced. And, thirdly, the nature of the 
penalty to be inflicted was discussed. 

The death of Louis XVI. was decided by t 
majority of five voices. Before the president 
proceeded to cast up the votes, he announced 
that he had just received tWQ letters, one of th^a 



fix>|n the ambassador of Spain, the other boA 
the defenders of the king* Relatively to the firsts 
the order of the day was adopted ; and it was de^ 
creed that the advocates of Louis should not- be 
l>eard until after the result should have been pro»> 
claimed. A paper signed by the monarch, who 
was desirous that an appeal should be made to 
the people, was rejected in the same way* 

Of sdl the demands which Louis XVI. made 
to the convention, after his fatal sentence had 
been read to him, two only were granted, namely, 
that he should have a private interview with a 
priest whom he would name, and another with 
his iamily. His tender and alRectionate adieus 
noij be better conceived than described* W(:, 
shall therefore briefly state, that the SIstof Ja^ 
nuary, 1 793, was fatal to a sovereign, who, how- 
ever he may be taxed with weakness, was not 
devoid of talents and accomplishments* His bit« 
terest enemies have done homage to the benevo* 
lence of his heart* Alas ! had he possessed the 
firmness of character which would have enabled 
him to stem the torrent of faction and mutinous 
discontent, he might still have been seated on the 
throne of his ancestors* 

The occurrences which led to his tragical end 
have interrupted the course of the political and 
military transactions, of which the following is, a 
short retrospect* The partition treaty, as it is 
termed, between the courts, was signed in the 
month of July 1791, and on the following month 
the treaty of Pikiitz was personally signed by the 
emperor and the king of Prussia* The article 
of the latter treaty which particularly related to 
France^ purported that effectual measures sboul^ 
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be concerted for the maintenance of the existing 
treaties with that nation ; and that, if every re* 
presentation to that effect should fail of success, 
the concurrence of aU the European powers 
should be demanded* As it was impossible that 
the situation of the royal &mily of France should 
not involve that power in a dispute with the em<- 
peror, on account of his nearness of consangui- 
nity with Marie Antoinette, the French anticipated 
the blow which was meditated against them, by 
a hostile decree passed in the month of April 
1792. It was followed in a few days by a de- 
claration of war published against France at 
Brussels ; and in the month of July of the same 
year the Austrian manifesto appeared* Two other 
■manifestoes were shortly after published by Prus- 
sia* The French princes who had quitted France 
made their declaration in the month of August* 
. While a part of the courts of Europe were thus 
preparing hostilities, and the others watching 
their progress with a lively interest, the French 
made two successful invasions of the Austrian 
Netherlands. On their side the great army of 
the allies entered France, and took possession of 
Longwi on the 22d of August, about which time 
the marquis de la Fayette, feeling a remorse of 
conscience for the part he had taken in the reyo» 
lution, as well as a deep concern for the suffer- 
ings of the royal family, came over to the allies 
with a part of the staff of his army. 

The French general Duraourier was- at this 
time strongly encamped at Grandpr^, where he 
had the mortification to learn that Verdun had 
been treacherously delivered up ta the allies. 
His outposts were repeatedly attacked^ but un* 
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BuccesstuUy* Tlie post of Croix-Au^bois iva8» 
however, forced, and as his army was reduced to 
fifteen thousand men, who had to contend agsunst 
sixty thousand Prus^ans and ^ustrians, together 
with a body of enraged emigrants, he was forced 
to retreat* It required all his skill to prevent 
the complete rout of his troops, who were seized 
with a panic terror. He now proceeded to occupy 
the camp of St Menehould. Towards the latter 
end of September the important fortress of Thion- 
ville was besieged by the allies. It was gallantly 
•defended by general Wimpfen, who, in a suc- 
cessful sortie, seized on the magazines and military 
waggons of the besiegers. 

Dumourier having been joined - by generala 
Xellermann and Beumonville, the combined army 
advanced in his pursuit. His position having 
been reconnoitered by the king of Prussia, se- 
veral columns were put in motion by the sdlies, 
forthe attackof the heights ofGizancourt* Re- 
peated skirmishes ensued, but nothing decisive 
was efiected on either side. The combined 
forces were encamped within sight of the strong 
post occupied by Dumourier, whose army was 
joined by numerous bands of volunteers. , 

The allied troops, encamped in the sterile part 
of the province of Champagne, suffered so much 
from famine and disease, that their camp became 
a scene of desolation and death. The Prussian 
monarch, after having twice sent his adjutant- 
general with propositions to general Oumouriery 
retreated with his troops. ^ 

The French, under general Cusdne, having 
made an irruption into Germany, in a few weeks 
made themselves masters of Spire, Woims, Metz, 
and Frankfort. These events accelerated the eva- 
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cuation of Verdun by the Austrians. Savoy was 
likewise invaded by the French general Montes- 
quiou, on whose approach Chamberri surren- 
dered* The disputes between the French and the 
little Republic of Geneva were settled by a treaty 
which was so highly displeasing to the French 
government, that deputies were sent from Paris to 
arrest general Montesquiou, who was so for- 
tunate as to make his escape* While this was 
passing, general Anselme, at the head of the 
army of the Var, took possession of Nice, Mon- 
talban, and Villa Franca ; but having been after- 
wards defeated at Saspello, and forced to retreat 
from Castillon, he was suspected of treachery^ 
and sent prisoner to Paris. 

The duke of Saxe-Teschen, governor general of 
the Austrian Netherlands, having joined the army 
of the Imperial governor general Clairfayt, and the 
Austrian forces being strongly entrenched on the 
heights of Jemmapes, Dumourier came to. a 
resolution to attack them* Having, early in the 
morning of the 6th of November, dislodged the 
enemy from a small village in the vicinity, the 
general attack was made at noon. The first stage 
of the Austrian redoubts having been carried, 
Dumourier charged the enemy's cavalry, who 
gave way. The second stage of redoubts was 
carried with great impetuosity ; and the Aus- 
trians forced to retreat after a very vigorous 
defence. The conquest of Belgium followed this 
very important victory. General Clairfayt, who 
had now assumed the command in chief of the 
Austrian forces, after having spent nearly two 
months in retreating, took up his position on the 
right bank of the Rhine. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Events of the French Revolution from the death of 
Loida XVI. to the Treaty ofAirdensi 

CH AUVELIN, the French ambassador, having 
received an order from the English govern- 
ment to quit London, the convention sent thither 
a negociator, Maret, who was no sooner landed 
at Dover, than he was obliged to re-embark, the 
news of the death of the king of France having 
idready reached England. War was declared by 
Great Britain and Spain soon after ; and their 
example was speedily followed by Spain and 
Russia. 

Dumourier was ordered to invade Holland, 
and confided to general Miranda the siege of 
Maestricht. He himself laid siege to Breda, the 
surrender of which was followed by that of 
Klundert, Gertruidembei^, and Williamstadt. 
While he was employed in the blockade of Berg- 
op-zoom, the British army commanded by the 
duke of York landed in Holland, and recovered 
Williamstadt from the hands of the French. The 
prince of Cobourg surprised the advakiced posts 
of the French army before Maestricht, and 
obliged Miranda to raise the siege of that place. 
Dumourier was in consequence commanded to 
abandon his enterprise against Holland, and to 
concentrate all his forces so as to be enabled to 
(^poae the prince of Cobourg. He was forced 
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tD order a general retreat at the close of the 
battle of Nervinde, fought on the 18th of March, 
notwithstandhig he had at the onset been flattered 
with the prospect of a complete victory. He 
was afterwards defeated near Louvain ; and by 
this victory on the part of the allies, Belgium was 
recovered from the French. 

In proportion as Dumourier approached France, 
his enemies, the Jacobins of Paris, became more ' 

bitter in their hatred towards him. As he had 
threatened to march to the capital, to protect the 
Girondtns, and the party headed by Danton, 
three comims^ners were sent to sound his in- 
tentions* On his side he negociated with the 
Austrian generals, to secure for himself a retreat* 
He quitted Toumay, for the purpose of drawing 
nearer to France, and having broken up the j 

camp of Maulde, took up his residence at St* 
Amand. His plan was to possess himself of Lille, i 

Valenciennes, and Cond^, there to proclaim the 
constitution of 1791, with the re-establishment 
of the monarchical form of government ; but in 
this attempt he failed* While he had thus placed 
* himself in a very delicate and hazardous position, 
four conventional commissioners, accompanied by 
Beumonville, the mtnbter of war, came to his 
camp to notify to him that he was to repair in* 
stanUy to Paris* Well knowing the &te which 
there awaited him, he caused the commissioners 
to be arrested, and delivered them up into the 
hands of the Austrians. They were afterwards ' 

exchanged for the daughter of Louis XVL The 
defection of Dumourier, and of a part of his 
army, followed this event* 
The French army was rallied^ and placed under 
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the command of general Daminerre, who made 
two ineffectual attempts to force the allies to dis* 
continue the blockade ofCond6. He fell in an 
action which was undertaken ^th this view ; and 
the prince of Saxe Cobourgremained, in a manner^ 
A passive spectator of the discomfiture of the 
French army* It is thought that his inaction 
was occasioned by the truce he had made with 
Dumourier. 

* At the same time that these disastrous events 
were announced to the convention, advices were 
brought of the unfavourable posture of affairs in 
St. Domingo, and of the surrender of the island 
of Corsica to Great Britidn* The Spaniards had 
invaded a part of RousiUon^ with an ardour and 
^ vigilance which were not expected from such a 
foe ; and in la Vendee an insurrection had been 
kindled by the priests* The army of revolters 
there collected had assumed the title of the 
catholic army, and rallied in the name of God 
and the king. It was headed by the nobility, 
who had not emigrated there in the same degree 
as in the other parts of France* 

In Paris a plot had been formed to murder the 
Girpndins, as well as the greater part of the depu- 
ties who had not voted for the death of the king. 
This butchery was to have been carried into exe- 
cution on the 9th of March, 1793, but was resisted 
by Danton, and several other jacobins, who con- 
sidered the measure as too precipitate* They 
created, however, a revolutionary committee 
which was to effect their purpose in a more 
gradual way. In the mean time they declared 
themselves in a state of permanent insurrection 
against all the enemies of the republic, whatever 
might be their denomination* Robespierre and 
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Danton obtained a decree by wkicK all the stmi 
ctUottea were to be armed with pikes and muskets 
at the expense of the rich, who were themselves 
to be disarmed as «2£^^/e^ persons. A forced 
loan by which they were to be progressively taxed 
was superadded, together with several involution- 
ary taxes, which were levied in the departments, 
at the will of the commissioners of the convention* 
The maximum was proposed by the commune of 
Paris, but rejected until a more convenient op- 
portunity. In the interim, the shops and ware- 
houses of the grocers in the capital were, on the 
Suggestion of Marat, pkmdei^d by the populace, 
who did not, however, take the advice of that 
monster, to hang up before their doors several of 
those whom they thus robbed with impunity. 
The instigator to these atrocities was denounced, 
and tried by a revolutionary tribunal, chiefly 
composed of his own creatures. The necessary 
consequence was that he -was acquitted^ and again 
took his seat in the assembly. 

His disciple, Orleans, or, as he stiled himself, 
Egc^te^ was not equally fortunate. As soon as 
the convention learned that one of his sons had 
been an accompliceof Dumourier,he was arrested. 
His sons who were stiH in France were closely 
watched at Marseilles. The Bourbons were ba- 
nished from the territory of the republic ; and the 
ei-devant duchess of Orleans confined in a fortress 
in Normandy. 

Such were the first essays of the mouTttameera j 

in the convention, and of the jacobins in their ' 

elub. The commune of Paris havings at the insti* 
gationof the execrable Hebert, declared itself in 
a state oifiermanent insurrection, several of the 



sections foilowed its example. The insurrecticm 
of the 3 1 St of May, was the inevitable result of 
these detestable measures ; but the decisive blow 
was not struck until the 2d of June. On the 
ktter dafy. the sections^ headed by the ferocious 
Henriot, repaired to the convention^ and by their 
means twenty-nine of the most virtuous and dis« 
interested members of the convention were put 
under arrest. Several of them made their escape 
into the departments, wh^re they found the inha« 
bitanta prepared to revolt against the tyranny of 
the jacobins. The city of Nantes declared in 
their favour, as did likewise that of Caen, where 
the republican general Wimpfen had his head- 
quarters. 

On the nth of July, Marat, the execrable 
Marat, was assassinated by Charlotte Corday, a 
young lady belonging to an ancient and respecta- 
ble &mily inhabiting Caen in Normandy. She 
had seen the proscribed deputies who' had sought 
a refuge in that city, and their details inspired her 
with the resolution to rid the world of this odious 
tjrrant. Having with some difiBculty obtained 
the interview after which she so ardently longedy 
she found him busied in taking a bath. While 
she amused him in recounting the names of the 
fugitive deputies who were concealed in the place 
of her nativity, she drew her knife, and plunged 
it in his heart. Thus perished one of the most 
detestiUsle monsters the revolution had engender- 
ed. The heroic Charlotte Corday vtras guillotined 
a few days after> with circumstances of peculiar 
barbarity. 

The new constitution was adopted towards the 
ctose of June 1793^ at which time the disturbances 
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took place at Lyons which laid the foundation for 
all the horrors that were subsequently heaped on 
that city* Marseilles also declared against the 
tyranny of the jacoluns, and sent a body of 
troops to Avignon, to proceed from thence to 
Lyons, to afford succour to the besieged inhabit 
tants. They were encountered and deft^ated by 
general Cartaux, who speedily made his appear- 
ance at the gates of Marseilles. Such of the 
inhabitants as were royalists, or, as they were 
termed, federalists, were desirous to oppose his 
entry ; but having been forced to yield to the 
lower classes, fled to Toulon, which had beeti 
taken possession of by the British forces* That 
city was abandoned by them at the dose of the 
above year» 

In' la Vendue the insurrection was still more 
formidable than in the south* The royalists, in 
an unsuccessful attack on Nantes, sacrificed from 
three to four thousand of their best troops* . Not- 
withstanding fifty thousand republicans were, 
marched against them, they obtained several im* 
portant victories, one of which was gained by five 
thousand soldiers of the roytU and catholic 
army again&t nearly forty thousand Convention-, 
alists* 

Near the Pyrenees the republicans were 
equally unsuccessfiil* A Spanish army pene- 
trated into the French territory, and seized the 
important fortress of Bellegardey tc^ther with 
the port of ColHoure* ' 

Cond6 surrendered, in the month of July 179S, 
to the prince of -Saxe Cobourg, after a blockade, 
of four months* The siege of Valenciennes was 
I^^eceded by the defeat of the Frenchi whose camp 



&t Famars t^s fofced by the allies* On tiim gc<^ 
casion the duke of York distinguished hiniBelf 
highly, at the head of the British troops. Under 
these circumstances, so perilous to France, 
general Custine vm,B ordered to quit the army of 
the Rhine, and to take the command of that of 
the North* His camp was forced, and the sur« 
render of Valenciennes followed. Such was the 
tttuation of France in the autumn of 179S. 

The committee of public safety was established 
to desolate France by the most horrid butcheries 
and persecutions* Danton withdrew from the 
convention, and left all the power in the hands of 
Robespierre, Colk>t d'Herbois, BiUand-Varennesy 
Couthon, and St* Just* Their first act of autho*" 
rity was to apprehend all suspected persons, and 
10 try them by revdutionary committees, the 
powers of which were so unliniited, that they could 
feadily seiee on the four fifths of the population 
of France* One of their earliest victims was 
general Cusilne, whose murder was followed by 
that of Marie Antoinette of France, the wretched 
widow of Louis XVI* She had suffered during 
three months all the horrora of a close captivity 
in the prison of the Conciergerie^ from whence 
she was led beforfe the revolutionary tribunal* 
She perished on the 1 6th c^ October, 1793, having 
survived her husband nearly nine months* 

Her death was fii^lowed by the destruction of 
the Girondin party, forty of whom were brought 
before the revolutionary tribunal, and twenty 
ethers, who had fled, outlawed* In the number 
of those who were guillotined, was the celebrated 
Brisson, by whom the faction was headed^ 
Lebrun^^ mimeter for foreign aJSairS) wafl^nfieiw^ 
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wards' executed as the friend of Biissot, and ana* 
ther minister, Claviere, stabbed himself in hi^ 
prison. Mademoiselle Roland) a lady celebrated 
for her virtues and talents^ and daughter of the 
mituster of that name, was the next victim of the 
revohitionaTy committee. The majority of the 
proscribed deputies had sought a shelter at Bor- 
deauxy which was in a state of revolt. That dty 
having} however, been obliged to submit to the 
jacobin government, several of them were recog- 
nized, and put to death. Petion and Barbaroux 
not having been able to find an asylum, the body 
of the former was devoured by the virolves. The 
latter had wandered so long without sustenance^ 
that he had scarcely a vestige of life remuning^ 
when he was discovered by his implacable per- 
secutors* The celebrated Condorcet was hunted 
out in his concealment ; but had time to swallow 
a doae of poison by which his punishment wa» 
abridged* 

The monster Orleans was brought up to Paris 
from Marseilles, and tried* He smiled at his 
condemnation, and made but one request, which 
was that his punishment should not be delayed 
until the following day. On his way to execution} 
he braved the insults of the multitude, whose 
contemptible idol he had so loQg been ; and pe» 
rished without the smallest remorse of conscience* 
At this time the progress of the butcheries of the 
revolutionary tribunal observed an augmenting 
ratio. Bedlly, who had been mayor of Paris at 
the commencement of the revolution, and whose 
mathematical acquirements are well known, was 
executed in the field of Mars near Paris, after 
having spent two dreadful hours on his way 



thiUien This refinement of jacobin cmelty was 
foUowed by the murder of the ex-minister Duport 
Dntertre^ and the eloquent B^rnave* Several of 
the most distinguished members of the constituent 
assembly shared the same fate. 

The committee of public safety sent a new army 
mto la Vendees with instructions to deliver up 
that wretched country to fire and pillage. These 
instructions were so faithfully executed by the 
commandant, RosMgnol, that in a letter to the 
commune of Paris, he stated that he had set fire to 
all the mills, with the exception of one which 
belonged to a patriot. The inhabitants were 
hemmed in by four armies, against which they 
had but a weak force to oppose. At a moment 
when they were thought to have been dispersed 
and annihilated, they suddenly made their appear* 
ancc, and fell on the republicans, whose columns 
they cut in pieces. They now crossed the Loire, 
and having been joined by many of the inhabi« 
tants of the neighbouring departments, made 
themselves masters of several important posts, and 
liberated all those who had been imfMisoned for 
political crimes. 

Britany and a great part of Normandy being 
filled with the royaUsts who* had acquired the 
denomination of chouansy and whose system of 
warfare was to wait in ambush for the unsuspect* 
ing enemy, Carrier, one of the most atrocious 
monsters of the revolution, was sent to Nantz. 
He there spared neither age nor sex : the aged, 
the infirm, in&nts even, were his destined victims* 
On pretext of removing them from one prison to 
another, he caused them to be bound together, and 
embarked in boats, so contriYcd, by the means of 



a valve at the bottom, as to become filed with 
water on their reaching the middle of the L(»re» 
His cruelties had the effect of drawing over many 
parcizans to the side of Charette, the royalist 
general, who must have possessed very extraordi* 
nary military talents, to be enabled to carry cm 
auch a war, without m(»ey, and without fortresses, 
at the head of an army chiefly composed of pea* 
lants* It has been calculated that the war of 
la Vendue cost the French more men than had 
been sacrificed by the war£sire with the differ^fi 
powers of the continent. 

The city of Lyons surrendered on the 9th of 
October, 1793, after a lotig and desperate siege^ 
during which, and the bombardment, the greatest 
honors were committed by the satellites of the 
convention, who massacred all the fugitive Lyon* 
nese they found without the walls. The atrocities 
which ft^lowed the surrender exceed all that the 
knaginatioD can picture to itself of more than 
cannibal barbarity* It is impossiUe to follow 
Collot d'Herbois in the hellish devices to which 
he resorted to torture his victims. While hia 
colleague, Couthon, affixed his mark to the houses 
which were to be demolished, he levied an army 
of cut-throats, at the head of whom was a detach-^ 
mentof the revolutionary army of Paris. Thoa« 
sands of victims were, by his order, thrown into 
the prisons; but before the massacres commenced, 
a festivid was commanded. After the temporary 
commisMon had been employed for several days 
and nights in pronouncing sentence of death on 
the wretched prisoners, its members presented 
themselves to Collot d'Herbois, to complain that 
they were as Atiguad by their taak^ aa was the 
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executioner who attended at the guillotine. A 
new mode of punishment was accordingly adopted* 
On the following day sixty-nine individuals^ 
bound two and two, were escorted to the place dea^ 
Broiteaux^ to be shot* The signal having been 
given by CoUot d'Herbois, the guns,, loaded with 
g^ape shot, were discharged* Those who were 
not killed by the fire, were dispatched by the 
muskets of the soldiery, and their bodies thrown 
into^the Rhone. This butchery was succeeded by 
another similar one of a hundred and eight victims^ 
the greater part of them young men of good 
families, who had been purposely escorted to 
Lyons from the armies in which they were en- 
gaged in iighdng the battles of their country. At 
tiie end of five months nearly six thousand persons 
had perished. 

The recovery of Toulon by the French was IbU 
lowed by the retreat of the army commanded by 
the duke of York from before Dunkirk, and by 
the surrender of Maubeuge to the republican* 
arms. On the other hand, not only Strasbourg^ 
but the whole of Alsace, was exposed by a deci* 
sive victory gained in that quarter by the Impe- 
rialists. 

On the 1st of June, 1794, the French fleet 
commanded by admiral Villaret-Joyeuse was de« 
feated by lord Howe, who, notwithstanding he 
had under his command a fleet of an inferior 
force, captured six of the enemy's ships c^the line* 
Another of their ships was sunk in the action^ 
which conferred an immortal honour on the British 
arms by sea* 

The iniquitous law of the maximum had render^ 
ed the situatioa of the capital precisely similar to 
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that of a town esihausted by a long siege* Before 
4]ay-break the streets were filled with multiuidea 
of distressed women and childreny ranged in long 
files before the doors of the dealers in the different 
articles essential to their existence* The trades^ 
people conudered the sale of their commodities io^ 
be tantamount to a pillage ; but were forced to- 
sacrifice their property to their personal safety* 
The inhabitants of the environs trembled, when 
they brought their pixxkictions to .markets The 
public places were deserted ; and this was likewise 
the case with the quarters which had been for-^ 
merly inhabited by the favourites of fortune* On. 
their hotels were inscribed the words national 
ftrafierttfy to point out that they had been the 
abodes either of emigrants, or of the victims of 
the revolution. In the provinces the same picture, 
of misery was exhibited* 

The department of Vaucluse, having Avignon 
for its capital, had for four years been exposed to 
all the horrors and calamities of the revolutiooy. 
under the domination of Jourdan, stiled the c«i* 
throai* He was succeeded by another monster 
named Maignet, whoy with a view to the exercise 
of an uncommon vengeance, caused the tree of 
liberty to be cut down at Bedouin, one of the 
most flourishing towns in that quarter. On this 
pretext, the above place was set fire to, and ^ty* 
three of its inhabitants sentenced to perish by the 
guillotine* The majority of those who survived 
feu a prey to misery and despair. 

Joseph Lebon was sent; to inflict a punishment 
on Arras, the place of nativity of l^obespierre*. 
The revolutionary commission which was there 
establisfaed perfonned its hellish fiioctioos witb 
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«ich 8 rajMity, that in a few days there Tras not 
to be foand a single house in the most spacious 
street of the above city, belonging to which seve* 
ral individuals had not been guillotined. Nearly 
nine hundred persons perished in the presence of 
this monster, who was seated in a balcony during 
the executions. 

• Among the magistrates who were immolated^ 
was the respectable and virtuous Malesherbes, the 
intrepid defender of Louis XVI. Forty-five mem* 
bers of the ancient parliament of Paris, thirty- 
three belonging to that of Thoulouse, thirty far- 
mers general, and twenty-five df the most opulent 
merchants of Sedan, perished about the same 
time. Madame Elizabeth, the sister of the un« 
fortunate Louis, was brought to trial at the insti- 
gation of Billaud de Varennes. She was sen- 
tenced to suffer death by the guillotine, notwith- 
standing it was impossible to substantiate a single 
eharge against Ms virtuous and exemplary female. 
The executions were now multiplied to such a 
degree, that eighty persons were frequently con- 
veyed to the place of execution in the same 
vehicle. To cite the names of all the illustrious 
victims who fell, would far exceed our limits, and 
would at the same time present too horrid a pic- 
lure of human depravity. 

Three weeks before the event which was to de- 
liver France from the most atrocious of tyrannies, 
Robespierre absented himself from the committee 
of public safety. The storm which hovered over 
his head, had left him no other partisans than 
his execrable associates, Couthon and St. Just. 
The members of the convention who had hitherto 
been on his side, and had supported him in all 
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his sanguinaty proceedings, were for tbe greater 
part decidedly against him, and were consequentlj 
^narked out for his vengeance* At length, on the 
36th of July 1794, Robespierre appeared at the 
convention, and ijiade a speech in which he an- 
nounced the speedy destruction of all those who 
were obnoxious to his measures. This speech was 
the signal of a general insurrection against him* 
On a proposition being made that it should be 
printed and sent into the departments, a violent 
opposition ensued, in the course of which the 
tyrant was called on to name the members whom 
be accused. On the morning of tEe memorable 
27th of July, Saint Just, in his endeavours to vin- 
dicate Robespierre, was interrupted by Tallien, 
^vho, to put an end to the divisions that subsisted 
in the assembly, demanded that the mysterious 
veil which covered the conspiracy of Robespierre 
should be entirely removed. He declared that he 
had, on the preceding day, been present at the 
debates in the jacobin club ; that he shuddered 
for his country ; that he had witnessed the for- 
mation of the army of the new Cromwell ; .and 
that he had provided himself with a poignard to 
terminate his own existence, in case the conven- 
tion should not have the courage to pronounce a 
decree of accusation against Robespierre. He 
demanded that the sitting should be permanent ; 
and that Henriot, the commandant of the armed 
force of Paris, should, as well as his staff, be put 
under arrest. This proposition was decreed, to- 
gether with the arrest of the commandant and 
principal officers of the national guard. Tallien 
now drew the attention of the assembly to the 
speech made by Robespierre on the preceding day. 



Mid Tepeated by him in the evening at the jacoiMn 
clttb. Lucbet, one of the members, demanded 
that he should be instantly arrested ; and a decre ' 
of arrest was accordingly passed against him, his 
young brother, and his accomplices, Couthon, St» 
Just, and Le Bas. They were ordered to with- 
draw, and the meeting dissolved. 
• At seven in the evening the sitting was resumed^ 
and the members of the municipality and depart* 
ment of Paris ordered to the. bar. The arrest of 
Fleuriot-Lescot, the mayor of Paris, having been 
decreed, the president announced that the jacobms 
had invested and taken possession of the com- 
mittee of public safety. One of the member^ 
stated that Henriot hiad effected his escape, and 
was paraded by the populace in triumph. Another 
brought the news that Robespierre had been con- 
ducted by his partizans to the commune house, 
and had been well received by the municipal 
officers. They were, as well as Henriot, out- 
lawed, and Barras appointed to the command of 
the national guard. The barriers of Paris having 
been shut, and other precautionary measures taken j 
it was announced that Robespierre and all his ac- 
oomplices had effected their escape. They were 
declared to be in a state of outlawry. The di& 
ferent sections of Paris took the oaths of alle- 
giance to the convention. 
. The door of the commune house, where the 
cons];Mrator8 were assembled, having been forced 
open, Robespierre attempted to destroy himself 
with a pistol, the discharge of which fractured 
his jaw. Le Bas blew out his brains ; and Couthon^ 
who had sought refuge beneath a table, stabbed 
himself with a knife, but not mortally* The 
Vol. XXIIL F f 
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youiigerSobes|MeneUii?e!mhim'9df DQ^ ^vfiii* 
dowy and received several fractures^ Henr»>t 
was thrown out of aaother window by Coffiniul) 
another of the conspHntoira ; and was ^rand in a 
most dreadful state^ but still dive* All the 
members of tbe commune were, arrested. 

Sentence of death was pronbunced on the con^ 
spusators on the afternoon oB the following day. 
They were conveyed to execution sunounded fay 
a populace intoxicated • with joy. Never did a 
culprit sttfier greater torments than those endured 
by Robespierre. On the two succeeding days 
eig^y-three of his acGomplice% chieify members 
of the commune of Paris,.were executed. 

In Uie month of Matioh I7^4y the armies were 
more powerful than any Europe had ever witnessed 
on any former ooeasion. > France alone, vntfaout 
allies, had levied upwards; of a million of fight- 
mg men* Piehegru commAiided the army of the 
nprth, and Jourdan that ^f the Sambre. and 
Meuscb On the other: hand, the emperor had 
visited the scene of war ia person, to animate fais 
troops^ The prince of Saxe<^obourg had repaired 
the fortifications of Vaiendennes, and had thrown 
up conmderable works near Courtrai, and Menin« 
The protection ofthatport of maritime Fhuideni 
was confided tor General Clayrfait rand, at astitt 
greater distance, the duke of York made incur- 
sions round Lille*' The. Dutch, under the com* 
mand of the hereditary prince of Orange, pro* 
tected the banks of the Sambre, another pointre-^ 
lative to which the prince of Saxe Cobourg enter* 
tained well-founded alarms. 

The Austrians commenced the campaign by the 
investiture of Landrecies, the siege of which was 
carried on with so much activity, that the place 



turrendered at the expiration of ten days after 
the trenches had been opened. This was the 
Sburth fortiEed place which the Austiians had 
conquered on the French territory. While they 
flattered themsdves that the acquisition of two or 
three victories would conduct them to the capital, 
they were kept on the defensive by the republican 
troops, whose attacks were so concerted, that the 
Imperialists oOuM with difficulty discern the pmnt 
froni which they ^ere directed* On the 26th of 
April the French, entered Courtrai^ and menaced 
Menin, to the succour of which Clay rfkit marched* 
He was defeated ; but returned a few days after 
to the attack of Courtrai, in front of which, he 
threw up several commanding batteries. There- 
publican troops made a sortie, and charged the 
enemy with so much impetuosity, that they dis- 
lodged them from their advanced posts. . Clayrfait 
was thus obliged to retreat a second time, axiid de* 
manded reinforoementsto disengage West Flanders 
from an incursion which wo^d expose a great 
part of the Austrian, army. The aulic council 
4vas thus forced to defer the execution of the plan 
of «i. offensive campaign, and eventually to re^ 
noimce it altogether*. , The French ■ w«re thrice 
repulsed in tlieir attempts to cross theSambre ; but 
were more successful in the passage of the Maese* 
Jn short, the «vents of each day. evinced* the 
efficacy of the plan of the French council o£hirar, 
presided by Camot, to keep the Austrian army 
blocked up in its new jconquests^ and between the 
four fortresses by which they 'Were protected. 

The prince of Saxe Cobourg resolved to make 
a great effort to disengage West Fluiders, and 
sluhed his head quarters to Toumay» The army 
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commanded by general Clayrfiut was angmented 
to twenty-five thousand men ; and that under the 
command of the duke of York, by whom he was 
to be seconded, was still superior in point of num- 
bers. The prince of Cobourg, who waited the 
success of their combined operations, covered 
Toumay with the flower of the Austrian army« 
Such powerful forces enabled the Austrian army to 
resume the offensive operations, with a strong per- 
suasion that the body of French troops which oc- 
cupied Courtrai, and the one which invested 
Menin, would be forced to lay down their arms. 
' The duke of York set out from before Courtrai 
on the 17th of May, and took possession of all 
the posts to the right extending from Lille to that 
place* General Clayrfait crossed tlfe Lys at Wer- 
wick and Commines. Pichegru, who was aware 
of these movements, prevented the junction of 
the two armies, and kept up a communication 
with Courtrai by skillful manoeuvres. He put 
himself at the head of the detachments of trsops 
which had retreated towards Lille, and marched 
against the duke of York. The British and Ha- 
noverians maintained their positions for a con- 
siderable time,.but were at length overpowered 
by numbers, and forced to retreat, which they 
did with great regularity. All their artillery and 
camp equipage fell into the hands of the French ; 
and two thousand of their troops were made pri* 
soners. The duke of York retreated with his 
army to Toumay. General Clayrfait crossed the 
Lys, and returned to the position he had before 
occupied on the heights of Thielt, whence he was 
enabled to menace Courtrai^ and to protect 
Ypres. 
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The French, under general Pichegni, were re* 
]^tilsed with great loss in an attempt to take 
Toumay by assaults Clayrfait having quitted the 
position he occupied, the French general Soaham* 
marched towards Ypres, and gave Mm battle. 
The Imperialists' were defeated, with the loss of 
Iheir camp equipage, and Ypres capitulated sooa 
after*! West Flanders was thus open to the Re* 
publicans, but was not ttie scene where the de- 
cisive blows of the campaign were strucki^' 

When it was opened, the movements 'of the 
army, commanded by general Jourdan, did^not ap- 
pear to have been concerted with those of Piche-' 
gm. After two indecisive actions near Arlbn, ge- 
neral Beaidieu, w;ho had been opposed td^Jour* 
dan, pushed on to Charleroi, the siege ofwluch 
he raised* The latter general, hiving left behind 
him strong garrisons, set out with an army of 
thirty thousand men, and, after a very rapid and 
AfiKult march, was tnet by the prince of Saxe 
Cobourg* ' Two actions w6re fought 6n the banks 
of the Sambre, the resirit of the first of- which 
obliged general Jourdan to recross that river after 
having sustained a considerable loss.- After tlie 
second, Charieroi was invested by the French^ 
and surrendered on the 25th of June. The me- 
morable battle of Fleurus was fought* on^ the fol- 
lowing day.' 

The Austrian army was commanded by the 
prince of Cobourgs the right being led by the 
prince of Orange, the left by general Beaulieu, 
and the centre by the prince of Lambesc. It 
had been reinforced by the garrisons of Vden- 
ciennes, Landrecy, and Quesnoy, and was about 
ninety thousand strong. Jourdan-s army was 

Ff» 
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^till superior in poii^t of numbers, and had a rtftj 
Ibrmidable and well-served trsdn of artillerf • The 
cavalry of the allies had, however, a manifest 
advantage over that of the French. 

General Jourdan attacked the enemy before 
day-break, but bis troops were thrice driven from 
before the trenches with great losses. After hav- 
ing continued their efforts for nine hours, the 
French retreated with order and regularity. * \i 
Jourdan had, however, powerful resources in re- 
serve for a fourth attack. At six in the evening 
he advanced with the flying artillery, and the 
troops that had not hitherto been engaged. He 
ordered a charge to be made throughout the whole 
extent of the line. It was executed with so much 
impetuosity, that the left wing of the allies ,waa 
broken. The prince of Cobourg ordered a re- 
treat, which was conducted with great ability. 
The second conquest of Belgium by the French 
was the result of this battle. Valenciennes, 
.Conde, Quesnoy, and Landrecies, capitulated, 
after a slight resistance made by the Austrian 
commandants. Luxembourg also surrendered to 
the French. 

, A scarcity in Paris, in March 1795, was fol- 
lov;ed by several acts of just severity against the 
jacobins. Billaud Varennes and Collot d'Her- 
bois were transported to Guaiane, and seventeen 
other deputies imprisoned. The capital continued 
in an agitated state, until at length, on the 20th 
of May, the mob which had been collected in the 
/suburb of St. Antoine, broke out in open inpur- 
jection, and repaired to the convention, to de- 
mand bread and the constitution of 1 793. They 
jmurdercd one of the representatives, Feraud, and 
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CodL possession of the hall, ^here they fonned 
themselves into a national assembly, and enacted 
several Jacobinical and revolutionary - measures* 
They were, however, subdued, and their leaden 
brought to condign punishments 
- On the 1 5th of July the emigrants were de^ 
feated after an unsuccessful attempt to gain a 
footing at Quiberon. They had obtained pos- 
session of a fort, from which they were driven by 
the republican troops. Many of the' royalists ef- 
fected their escape ; but the gallant count de 
Sombreuil perished at the head of many others^ 
Tallien presided at their execution. 
. A peace was signed with Spain in the month of 
July, from which time nothing particular oc* 
curred until the 5th of October, when an attack 
•was made on the convention by the jacobins. A 
desperate contest ensued, which lasted for several 
hours, until at length the rebels were mastered 
by Barras, who had the command of the armed 
force of Paris. 

On the 26th of the above month the conven« 
tion was dissolved, and replaced by five directors, 
with a council of five hundred, and a council of 
elders. The following are the names of the mem- 
bers who composed the directory : Barras, Rew- 
bell, Reveliiere-Lepaux, Letoumeur, and Carnot. 

Treaties of peace had been signed in the spring 
of the above year, between France on the one 
hand, and Prussia and Tuscany on the other. 
Sweden and the electorate of Hanover followed 
the example of the above powers. The French 
were thus enabled to make more powerful efforts 
in Gernvany, where they had two strong armies. 
They took Dusseldorf by assault, and laid siege to 
Meutzt Berg, and Maabeim soon after fell ints 
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t^r hands. General Pichegni beiiig» howeVerv 
unable to second the efiorts of Jourdan, the Mege 
of Mentis was raised; and the latter of Uiese gene» 
rals forced to cross the Rhine* Maiiheim fell 
into the hands of the Imperialists, and an armistice 
oS three months was agteed on between the con« 
tending generalsr 

In Italy the hostilities were renewed veiy late 
in the season* The battles of Loano and Garesio 
were, unfiivoarable to the French, who» after a 
loss of eight thousand men. in killed and prison^ 
ers, were forced to retreat towards Savona* How- 
ever, the Imperial general De Vins being xmable 
to obtain possession of the fortress of Savona, on 
accountof the refusal of the Genoese to allow him 
ft passage through their territory, was forced to 
retreat, and to aHow the French to possess them- 
selves of several fortified i^aces, as well as of the^ 
magazines he had collected* 

In the West Indies the events of the war werei- 
in 1795, favourable to France* During the pre-- 
ceding campaign, Guadak>upe, and Port-au«Prince» 
in St.. Domingo, had fallen into the hands of the 
English. The former place was afterwards taken' 
possesion of by Victor Hughes, who fomented 
an insurrection in one of the British colonieSf 
Grenada. He likewise succeeded in recapturing, 
the island of St. Lucie, which had been wrested' 
from the French* 

A treaty of alliance having been entered into in 
the summer of the above year, between France and 
Holland, Great Britain declared war against the 
latter aiation, and planned an attack on its settle- 
ments. An expedition was accordingly sent 
against the island of Ceylon; and forts Trmcomale 
■nd Oosterberg, in that island^ suniendered to the 



British arms* The capture of Manar and Malacca 
followed. In the month of September, the impor- 
tant settlement of the Cape of Good Hope' feH 
into the hands of the English. 

In the Mediterranean the British admiral) Ho- 
tham, captured two French ships of the line, not- 
withstanding the superiority, in point of numbers, 
of the French squadron he attacked. Another 
British admiral, Comwallis, with only five ships 
of the line, and two frigates, maintained a running 
fight in the channel, against thirteen French ships 
of the line, and a considerable number of frigates* 
^uch was the gallantry of his conduct, that he 
obliged the enemy, so superior to him in force, to 
tack, and give up the pursuit. Three French 
ships of the line were captured a few days after 
by admiral' I.iord Bridport. 

• In^e campaign of 1796, in Italy, the French^ 
troops were led by Bonaparte. The Imperialists^ 
under general Beaulieu, attacked the important 
post of Voltri, which they carried ; but were 
repulsed at Montenotte, where two thousand of 
their troops were made prisoners by the French. 
The battles of Milessimo and Dego' were still 
more fatal to them. They lost fifteen thousand 
men in kHled and prisoners, together with the 
greater part of their baggage and magazines* 
To retrieve his fidlen reputation, the Austrian 
general, Beaulieu, carried the village of Dego 
by a sudden and intrepid charge ; but was driven 
from thence by the superior fortune of Bonaparte. 
The Sardinian troops, commanded by general 
Provero, having met with repeated defeats, the 
king of Sardinia was reduced to the necessity of 
concluding a very disadvantageous peace with the 
French. 
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Bonaparte having crossed the P09 defeated the 
Imperialists in two engagements^ and forced th^ 
kalian states to sue for peace* The memorable 
%attle of Lodi followed, and was won by th^ 
French after immense difficulties. In their at- 
tempt to cros9 the bridge, the greater part of 
their grenadiers were mowed down by the crosa 
$re of the . Austrians ; but they at length niad» 
their passage goo4- The brave but unfortunate 
BeaulieUf aft;er the cliscomfiture of his troops» 
threw hiipself into Mantua* That place wa% 
^er several actions of ]ess moment, blockaded 
by the French. It wotdd be needless to recounl 
all their exploits and successes during the above 
campsugn* We ^hall therefore confine ourselves 
to the general result, namely, that a revolutionary 
spirit was disseminated .throughout every p^rt of 
Italy ; and the Cispadar^e and Transpadan^. re- 
publics established on the ruips of the A^striail 
government in that territory. 

In Gemiany, the French amis were not equally 
IKUCcessftt), notwithstanding they obtained some 
;idyaOtages at the commencement of the cam- 
paign. Generals I^oreai^ and Jourdan haying 
grossed the Rhine, the Iinperialists were ovei^- 
power^ in three different actions, the result of 
which enabled Moreau to take posjses^ix of 
Frankfort, and to over-run with his troops the 
whole of Franconi^* Ilaving afterwards entered 
Stuttgard and Munipb, :and formed a juncdoB 
>y]th Jourdan's army, the French tr€)ops pene- 
^tfd into the centre. o£ Gencnany. They were 
in^peded in : their progress by the Archduke 
Charles, who had. received considerable supplier* 
pf n^eA s^ artillery, and iivho: brought to action 
the army of Jourdan in the vicinity of Teming<i. 



The victory obtained by the Iifip^^sts txA that 
txxaatofi was followed by another near Wurtz^ 
bourg; and Jbunlan was forced to retreat tdt, 
wards Dusseldorf, with the scattered remnants ot 
htsarmy* 

The celebrated retreat of Moreau followed 
tiiese events, and was conducted in a masterly 
Btile, which confers more credit on him than he 
WDQldhave acquired by repeated victories. He 
gained several in his retrograde march ; but was 
8b closely followed up by the gallant Archduke, 
tiiat at the close of thie capipaign the French 
possessed but one post ou the right bank of the 
Rhine. 

In the course of the above year, the Dutch 
settlements of Demerara, Isseqiiibo, andBerbice, 
were taken possession of by Great Britain. The 
French island of St^ Lucie was surrendered to 
that power In the month of May ; and s6on after 
thoste of St. Vincent and Grenada fell into the 
same hands. 

The Dutch made an ineffectual attempt to cap- 
ture the Cape of Good Hope, and foi^'this purpose 
sent out a squadron of two sail of the line, a ship 
of €fty*four guns, another of forty-fotir, and four 
other vessels of inferior force. This fleet anchor- 
ed in Saldannah bay, where it surrendered^ with* 
out any opposition, to the British fleet, command* 
ed by adftiiral Sir George Keith Elphinstone* 
The capture of forts Negombo and Columbo, soon 
after put the English in possession of all the 
Dutch portion of the island of Ceylon. The 
Dutch possessions 6i Amboyna and Banda like* 
wise surrendered to Great Britain. 

Sir Gilbert Elliott, the viceroy of Corsica, per* 



cemng that the greater part of the Italian porta 
were shut agsdnst Great Britain, the commerce 
of which necessarily suffered in proportion, pro- 
jected an attack against the island of Elba. The 
town of Porto Ferrajo surrendered by capitula- 
tion in the month of July ; and the whole of the 
island passed under the d<Hnination of Great 
Britain* 

In the month of October the island of Corsica 
was evacuated by the British forces, who had not 
only to contend against a French detachment of 
troops sent from Leghorn, but against the natives, 
who were resolved on being again imited with 
France. 

An expedition under general Hoche sailed* for 
Ireland in two divisions, one of which was obliged, 
by stress of weather, to return to Rochelle, with i 
the loss of one of the ships, the Scevola, which || 
foundered. The second division, consisting of 
eight two-deckers, reached Bantry Bay, where it 
remained for three days, but was at length driven 
off the coast of Ireland in a gale of wind. Bj 
this disastrous expedition, the French lost no less 
than three ships of the line, and three frigates, 
without the smallest prospect of effecting the 
purpose on which they were bent, that of effect- 
ing a disunion between Great Britain and Ireland. 

In the Italian campaign of 1797, the Imperial- 
ists were the first to attack, but were defeated 
on the heights of San Marco, and at Rivdi, 
where four thousand of them were obliged to lay 
down their arms. The^se events were followed 
by the surrender of the Austrian detachment 
commanded by general Provera. This disaster 
led to the entire defeat of the army commanded 
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hf the Imperial general Alvina/ The oiij o£ 
Mantua, after a long and obatinate siege, fell into 
the hands of the French, who carried the war into 
the papal territory, which .was speedily subju* 
gated* By the treaty of Tolentino, which foUow* 
ed, Pope Pius VI. renounced all claim to Arig- 
aon and the county VenaissSn, relinquished the 
legations of Bolc^na, Ferrara, and Romagna, and 
surrendered, besides, the statues and pictures, the 
possession of which had given so high a cele« 
hrity to Rome* 

The archduke Charies having been appointed 
to the chief command, the Austrians again took 
the field ; but retreated as soon as the French 
tnmps were put in motion. The latter crossed 
the Tagliemento, and brought the enemy to ac« 
tion at Cainin* The battle terminated in the de- 
feat of the Imperialists, who fled, and left behind 
them a portion of their baggage and artillery* 
In the interim, the French general, Joubert, c^ 
tained two victories over the Austrians, and se* 
cured their immense magazines at Brixen. The 
capture of Gradisca, by general Bemadottey 
Tendered the French masters of all the Austrian 
possessions, from the Alps to the sea. The Aus- 
trians were again defeated at Tarvis, and made 
overtures of peace, which were followed by a 
suspension of arms for nine days. The treaty of 
Leoben followed, by which it was stipulated, that 
the Emperor should renounce, in perpetuity, his 
right to the Austrian Nethertands, and should 
acknowledge the CisaljHne republic, it was set- 
tied that the Rhine, the common boundary be- 
tween the two nations^ should be freely navigated 
by the French* 
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The campaign in Germany was successfully 
prosecuted by the French, until the news arrived 
of the treaty of Leoben, which produced a sus- 
pension of arms between the respebtive com- 
manders* 

The republic of Venice having been hostile to 
the French, General Augereau, at the head of an 
army of twenty-five thousand republicans, took 
possession of the city of Venice, and seized on 
the forts and arsenal. By the treaty of Campo 
Formio, signed by the Emperor and the French 
republic in the month of October following, that 
city, with its continental possessions, together 
with the islands of Istria and Dalmatia, and the 
Adriatic isles, fell to the lot of Austria ; while 
the French reserved to themselves the islands of 
Corfu, Zante, Cephalonia, St. Maure, Cerigo, 
and a part of Albania. 

The British admiral Sir John Jervis, who had 
for some time blockaded Cadiz with fifteen ships 
of the line, brought to action ofi* Cape St. Vin- 
cent a Spanish fleet of twenty-seven ships of the 
line, commanded by admiral don Joseph de Cor- 
dova, and, with so very inferior a force, obtained 
a most brilliant victory, fix»m which resulted the 
capture of two Spanish ships of a hundred and 
twelve guns each, and two others of eighty-four 
guns. 

The Dutch fleet under admiral de Winter 
having put to sea from the Texel, was encoun- 
tered by the British admiral Duncan, on the 11 th 
of October^ off Camperdown. The British fleet 
was composed of seven ships of seventy-four guns 
each, of seven of sixty-four guns, and of one 
'fifty gun ship. The Dutch fleet consisted of four 
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ships of seventy-four gunS) five of sixty-eight 
guns ; two of sixty-four ; two of fifty-six ; two 
of fifty-four, and two of forty-four ; besides eight 
frigates and smaller vessels. The Dutch admiral 
was opposed to the British admiral's ship> and 
fought with great gallantry for upwards of two 
hours. He was well supported by a part of his 
fleet, but deserted, in the midst of the conflict) 
by rear admiral Storpy, who commanded the cen- 
tre* His ship, the Vryheid, struck to admiral 
Duncan ; that of the Dutch vice-admiral, to the 
English admiral Onslow ; and, besides these, two 
flag ships ; three, others of sixty-eight guns ; two 
of sjxty-four ; two of fifty-six ; and two others of 
an inferior force, fell into the. hands of the Bri- 
tish commander* .... 

In the months of June and July Cadiz was twice 
bombarded by a British squadron commanded by 
cear-admiral >{elson« This operation had a con-* 
siderable tffect on the city, and was also calcu^t 
lated to annoy : the shipping ; but did not lead, to 
any decisive result* 

; Several expeditions were undertaken by Great 
Britain agidnst the colonies of France and Spain* 
The island of Trinidad, belonging to the latter 
powert capitulated in the month of February, 
and has since been in possession of the English. 
The attempts against Porto Rico and Teneriffc 
failed of success* 

The Engfish ministry made another attempt to 
negociate, and for that purpose Lord Malmsbuiy 
was again appointed ambassador. . As this mea« 
sure was not attended by the wished for result, a 
declaration was published by his Britannic ma* 
jesty, in which the obstacles constantly opposed 



by Ae goTemment of France to a reoondfiadafo 
were enei^ticaUy pointed <iut« 

The plan of the conquest of St. Domingo wse 
abandoned by the Briti^, in consequence of the 
impracUcability of throwing in sufficient supplies- 
of men to combat, not only the French troops on 
that island, but also the numerous bodies of ne- 
groes who had taken up arms, and were led on 
by their gallant countryman, Toussaint Louver^ 
ture« 

The congress of Rastadt assembled on the 1st 
of January 1798, to settle the disputes between 
France and the G^ermanic em|»re. While the dis- 
cussions were spun out to an immoderate leng^ 
an eveiU occurred in Italy which endangered the 
safety and very existence of the See of Rome* 
Joseph Bonaparte^ the French ambassador in the 
Papal ca{Htal, had long fomented distuibiiDced 
taaong the pc^ulace, who at length became aa 
muUnous and rebellious to the govexnmcnt, that 
the Papal troops were ordered to act i^ainsi 
them. They were assembled in great numbers hi 
Ibont of the palace of the French ambassador ; 
and in a struggle between them and the military^ 
a French general, Duphot, was slaun. On this 
pretext geneml Berthier invaded the Roman ter* 
ritory, which be entered with a formidable army* 
The castle of St. Angelo, in which the pope and 
the majority of the cardinals had sought shelter^ 
surrendered cm the first summon ; and the tree 
of liberty was planted by the populace in front of 
the capital* The Roman republic having been 
proclsumed, the French general Berthier made 
his public entry into the city* 

The Egyptian expedition having been plaiBie4 
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hf Bonapartet with- the -consent of the Frenlih 
directory, the armament saHed from Toulon' Oti 
the 30th of May, ^799. Nearly forty thousand 
.veteran troops had been embarked, together with 
-an immense quantity of ammuniticm and military 
•tores* The first enterprise was an attack upon 
the island of Malta, which surrendered on the 
J 2th of June, after a feeble, opposition. It wa$ 
indeed rather won by treachery^ than by force* 
On the SOth of the above month the French fleet 
anchored off. Alexandria* The troops haTing 
been landed, that place was ciirried by a siege^ 
with but a trifling loss on the part of the. French* 
After several actions, in which the Mamelukes 
and their followers were constantly defeated, Bp* 
naparte made his entry into Grand Cairo, which 
opened its gates* 

: The naval action of Aboukir, so glorious to 
the British arms, was fought on the 1st of August 
of the above year* Admiral Bruix, who com- 
manded the fleet employed to convoy the French 
troops to Egypt, lay at anchor off Aboukir, with 
thirteen ships of the line, and four frigates* The 
fleet commanded by the British admiral, Sir 
Horatio Nelson, consisted also of thirteen ships 
of the line, and a ship of fifty guns* The su- 
periority in point of metal was on the side of the 
French, they having one ship of a hundred and 
twenty guns, and three of eighty, while all the 
British line of battle ships were of seventy-four 
guns each* Notwithstanding the French fleet 
was anchored as near the shoals as possible, the 
British admiral, by a bold manoeuvre, brought 
his sliips, with the exception of one which got 
agroundjbetween the enemy's vessels and the land* 

Gg2 
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The action cdaitinneolat itvoh^itt, and <f »fcmg fc i J 

ivkh uMbatin^ fuiy until nlae in the e^ranag^ l| 

nrhcatbe Orient oC a hundred 9tsA iwmtjr gun^ 
commanded by l^e French adannd Bnibc, ciMfgltt 
ife and blewufy wkb a tetrible earplomon. TlM 
actknn was not euap^nded until noon of the aa6« 
ceedkig day, when Uie victory was completely ill 
iiv«ur of the British, who captured two sfaipa of 
cAghty guns, and seinen 8eventy'£>nr gun ^ips* .i 

Another French ship of seventy-four guns watf l{ 

bin>Bed. Thus terminated the ever-m^nefahie 
tMttle of Aboukii< ! 

It was followed bf a Hew confederacy againsi 
Prance, on which, and the scd:^sequent eperationsy 
h had a marked influence* 

The Turics declared war agaanst the Ffendl 
republic in the month of September ^ and the 
emperor of Russia, with the same ykw^ made 
foftnidable preparations both by sea and tend* 
The Neapolitan troops entered the Papal tenitory 
in November, to attack the French; but were dtf* 
feated at Civka Casielhtna by tfie republicaii l$a^ 
fal Rampionet, who forced them to< evacmtcjer 
Rome, of which they had taken possesitott. The 
Idng of Sardinia, by whom the confedericy harf \ 

he^n joined) was reduced to the humlKaiting neee»^ 
rity of abdicating bis throne, on which condltioil 
alone he could avdd being sefnt prisoner into 
France. 

' A formidable rebellion having broken out ill 
Ireknd, the French general Humbert iaiidedift 
KiRs^a bay, (fistant from Ehoblin i^KMrt a hundred 
and twenty miles, at the head of about nine hmi* 
dred men. Notwithstanding the allurements h«id 
out to them by the. new doctiine of liberty and 
equality, he could prevail on but few of the pea- 
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hifemements he eotild cdlecti he matolied : ta 
Cafttlebair, wh6re he otol^td an adnnitage dviv 
the troops seittt to^ oppoee his^ ^mygmss* fie iioi««r 
advanced t6Wftnk Taam» but wia met at Baffin^ 
muck by a ccrfuiikil of British, troops commanded 
hf iieitlenaii^oelo&e} Qrawibfd* Alter a^ort bdt 
spirited eonteSC, his detachment snnreiidefei 
theid^ves prisoners of war* The rebellion was 
shoryy after subdued* 

An eape^tkm havkg been planned by Qiteal 
Britain ht the destruction of the cantdof Brvgeei 
major-general C<K»te was charged with tins ente^i^ 
prise^ and effected a landing near Oatandtf He 
succeeded in burning several boats^ anddestioyhil^ 
the sluice gates ; but the troops under his com* 
mand having, by stress of weather^ been prevented 
from re-efnbarking) were forced to yicM to th^ 
superior numbers of the French w^ had Jxtift 
e<^!ccCed, and were made prisoners. The British 
expedition against Mhiorca wists more succe»rilti& 
Genered Stuart^ with a small force of eight hoBii 
dred men, obtained posses(^«i of that idand^ 
which contained a tri{^ force of Spaniards. 
Another French expe^tion against Ireland^ wai 
intercepted ; and the Hoehe ^ eighty guns cap* 
tured by a British squadron* 

At the commencement of 1 799 the French todk 
possession of Naples^ which was declared artipobM 
lie ; and about the same time a revoluUon wae 
^fected iir the little republic of Locea, whidl 
abolished the aristocracy, and asanmed a popuhi^ 
form of government. In Germany the campaigB 
was opened by the defeat of the French general 
Jourdaa. A treaty having been entered inl» 
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between Great Britain and Russia^ the troops of 
the latter nation took the field* The dissolution 
of the congress of Rastadt was marked by the 
assassination of two of the French ministers* A 
strange, mystery still hangs over .that event* 

In their progress in Italy the French made 
themselves masters of Tuscany ; but were checke4 
in their career, by the Imperialis^ts, who obtsdned 
an advantage over them in two actions ^t Verona* 
The Russian general, Suwarrow, was so successful 
in his operations, that the allies were enabled to 
enter Milan* The French now evacuated the 
Roman and Neapolitan territories* The disasters 
which had befallen their . g^erals Moreau and 
McDonald, brought about a counter revolution 
in Tuscany, which abolished its democratic form 
of government* Modena wa^ captured by the 
French, who were attacked and defeated by the 
allies in three actions on the banks of the Treb- 
bia* In consequence of these defeats Turin and 
Bologna fell into the hands of the allies* The 
surrender of the French garrisons (^ Alexandria 
and Mantua followed* 

. In the month of August Holland was invaded 
by an Anglo-Russian army* The first expedition 
sent thither wa&commanded by the gallant Abeis 
crombie, and was no sooner landed than the 
Dutch evacuated the Helder* Nine ships of wso*, 
and three Indiamen, lying at anchor, surrendered 
to the British admiral Mitchell* The British and 
Russian troops, who had penetrated into the coun- 
try, were attacked a fewdays after by the combined 
forces of France and Holland, whom Jthey re- 
pulsed* The second expedition, commanded by 
bis royal highness the duke of York^, reached 
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fifolland about die middle of Septeiftber^ After 
several actiotift which were fbught with doubtM 
suocess) the country being found to be no longet 
tenable, and the invading army having been did* 
iq^pointed in its es&pectations of bein^ jdned by 
the majority of the Dutch) a neg;ociation was en^ 
tered into by the French gener^ Brunei in con^ 
sequence of which the conilnned English and 
Russian army evacuated the Batavian tenitory. 

Bonaparte, who, after die subpigation of Egypt^ 
had penetrated into Syria, was chedced in his 
victorious career by the meihorable defence of St& 
lean d' Acre^ to which he IM siege. His ftdlure 
on this occasion was cluefly ascribable to tht 
support aifoided to the besieged by Sir Sydney 
Smith, and to the intrepidity of a few British 
wfao had been landed from the fleet. The return 
of Bonaparte to' France soon followed this mis^ 
carriage. Before we spesic of the revolution he 
efl&cted there, it will be nece^ary to touch on tht 
operations of the British in different quartern! 
The capture of Seringapatam, in the EastJncHes^ 
was firilowed.by the surrender of the Dutch settle* 
ment of Surinam, #hich was atchicvcd without A 
single gun being fired. In several naval actions 
Great Britain s^l manifested her superiority on 
the ocean. 

The conduct of the directorial gmreitiment Of 
France had beeh jttatked from, its enrllest esfab- 
fishment by a system of ra^ne and fraud whidi 
had brought France to the eve of a dvil wan 
The ibrc^ loatr and the iniquitous law wilidl 
seized on the persons, and confiscated the property 
of the relations of emigrants, had completed th^ 
wretchedness of the subjugated Fieuch, wMn t 
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sudden reTolution effected hy Bonaparte on the 
9th of November, 1799, overturned the directory, 
and set up the consular gpvemment, at the head 
of which the above general was placed. His first 
measure was an ineffectual attempt to treat with 
Great Britain. In the pacification of la Vendue 
he was more successful. Relatively to Egypt, the 
treaty of El Arisich, by which the French con- 
sented to evacuate that country, was not acceded 
to by the British minister. 

The difficult passage of the French army of 
reserve, commanded by the first consul Bonaparte^ 
over the mountain St. Bernard, was followed by 
the entry of the French into Milan, and by the 
re-establishment of the Cisalpine republic* Thit 
event leads us to the memorable battle of MareiW 
go, which procured a peace to the European cc«i<* 
tlnent. The Austrian general Melas had dispute 
ed the field against the French with a most obsti<« 
nate courage, and had thrice forced them to fall 
back and retreat, when general Desaix came up 
and decided the battle in favour of the republicans. 
This valorous officer was slain. By the armis* 
tice in Italy, which was concluded two days after, 
a considerable number of fortresses were delivered 
up to the French* The definitive treaty of peace 
between Austria and France was concluded on the 
9th of February, 1801. 

• In the month of May, 1800, Genoa was bom- 
barded by a British fleet. The Ibrt and island of 
Goree surrendered about the same time to a small 
British squadron ; and in the month of Septem- 
ber the island of Malta passed under the dominar 
tion of Great Britain. Two expeditions to the 
co3»t of Spain, one against Ferrol, the othep 
against Cadiz, terminated unsuccessfully. 
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' A conyention for an armed neutrality, directed 
against Great Britain, was entered into by Russia 
and Sweden ; and afterwards acceded to by Prussia 
and Denmark. In return an embargo was laid at 
the close of the month of January 1801, on all 
Russian, Danish, and Swedish ships in the ports 
of Great Britain. To exclude the Biitish vessels 
from the navigation of the Elbe, the Danes re- 
sorted to the measure of the temporary possession 
of Hamburgh, at the same time that the Prus- 
sians seized on Hanover. These hostile proceed- 
ings gave rise to the battle off Copenhagen, in 
which the British Admiral Cord Nelson made a 
vigorous attack on the Danish line of defence* 
The action was continued with unabated severity 
for four hours, until at length the British admi- 
ral, to spare the further effusion of blood, pro- 
posed an armistice^ which was acceded to by the 
Danes. The Swedes next seceded from the 
northern alliance ; and shortly after a convention 
was signed between Great Britain and Russia. 

War was proclaimed by Spain against Portugal 
in the month of February 1801 ; and in the month 
of April following, a Spanish army, headed by 
the prince of peace, invaded the Portuguese ter- 
ritory. By the treaty of peace which followed 
between the two powers in June, Spain obtained 
the province of Olivenza. Portugal shortly after 
made her peacs with France. Her example was 
followed by the king of Naples. 

The British expedition against Egypt reached 
its destination at the commencement of March ; 
and a part of tlie reserve, commanded by major- 
general Moore, landed on the 8th of that month. 
The whole of the army having been afterwards 
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landed, moyed forward on the 12 th ; and on the 
SbllowiDgday the Frenqh were brought, to action) 
and forced to retreat. The castle of Aboukir sur- 
lendered to the British on the 18th ; and on th« 
ilst was fought the ever-inemorable battle which 
gave anew lustre to the British arms* Our cir- 
eumsc^lbed limits will not allow us to enter into 
the details of this aotion^^ which terminated in the 
defeat and discomfiture of the French. The gal^ 
lant veteran Sar Ralph Abercrprabie, coinmander 
in chief of the British forces, foil. The loss of 
the French has been calculated at three thousand 
mefii with many of fteir principal officers. That 
of the British amounted to about thirteen hun« 
dred) in killed, wounded, and missing. The 
capture of s&Vera) inferior posts was followed hy 
the surrender of the cities of Cairo and Alexandria 
to the latter ; and these successes kd to the ew- 
cuation of Egypt by the French. 

The above event, and the successes of Great 
Britain in the naval campaign of laoi, led to the 
negociations for peace between that power and 
France. By the definitive treaty of Amiena^ 
which was signed on the 27th of March 180f^ 
Great Britain ceded all the possessions and cokh 
niesshe had acquired during the war, with the 
exception of the Spani^ island of Trinidad, and 
the Dutch possess)Q9a in .Ceylon. The result of 
the aggrandisement of France, and of the hnmo^ 
derate ambition which sways those by whom she 
is at present governed, it will be the task of future 
historians to desoribe* 
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nPHE Navarri, or inhabitants of NavarrC) are 
■^ a people of considerable antiquity, but th^ 
origin of Uieir naioe is lost in doubt and obscu* 
rity* Navarre Ues between Gascony, Bigorre, 
ArragoQ, Castile, and Biscay, and comprehends 
the Pyrenees within its boundaries^ Enjoying 
an esQcellent climate and $i salubrious air, it pro* 
duces a sufficiency of com for the subsistence of 
ks inhabitants, some choice fruits, and delicious 
wine. The rivers, though not large, furnish ex- 
ceUentfiah, and the mountains are covered with 
beaudfui woods, which shelter abundance of 
game. 

The inhabitants are characterised as a manly, 
vell<>proportioQed| and valiant race, jealous of 
their privileges, and attached to their ancient 
oistoms. Often has their blood flowed in re* 
petting the aggression of their neighbours* or 
m settling intesUne broibu Against the Moors 
they long exerted themselves with intrepid reso- 
hiUoa; and their conflicts with that ferocious peo- 
ple first taught them, it seems, to submit to some- 
thing like a regular government for the geneni 
protection* 

About the year 758 of the Christian asra^ died 
a pious hermit, named John, who having retired 
from the world with four disciples, erected a 

Vol. XXIII. H h 
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chapel in honour of St. John the Baptist, on a 
mountain near the city of Jacca. The fame of 
his sanctity being yridely spread, his funeral ob< 
sequies were graced with a numerous assem- 
blage of the people, among whom were no fewer 
than six hundred gentlemen. Whether they re- 
sorted thither through religious zeal, or whether 
the meeting was concerted by some who foresaw 
that a popular assembly might be easily convert- 
ed to forwai*d their own views, is unknown ; 
but certain it is, that the chief men of the coun- 
try, taking this opportunity to descant on their 
common sufferings, from the rage and cruelty 
of the Moors, and to point out the glory and 
happiness that would arise from throwing off 
their yoke, the Navarri by one consent, elected 
a gentleman named don Garcia Ximenes, of 
the ancient blood of Spain, to be their 
"?* g ' chief ; who, eager to prove himself wor- 
thy of their partiality, led them against the 
Saracen infidels, and defeating them on several oc- 
casions, wrested Ainsa from their hands. 

On the demise of this prince, his son don 
Garcia Inigas obtained the sceptre, which he 
swayed with vigour and prudence. He extend- 
ed his territories as far as Biscay, received ho- 
mage from the court of Arragon, and at his 
death left his dominions to his son don Fortune 
Garcia, who has been highly celebrated 
go^' both for his valour and his virtues. He 
was present in the famous battle of 
Roncevaux, in which Charlemagne was defeat- 
ed, and in which his brother-in-law Aznar count 
of Arragon lost his life. Don Fortuno is said 
to have t>een at last slain in a battle which he 
fought with the Moors^ and to have been sue- 
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ceeded by his son don Ximenes Garcia, in 
whom the original line became extinct, and an 
interregnum ensued, during which that famous 
code, entitled " The Laws of Sobrarva" was 
formed* 

Charlemagne having finally made great pro- 
gress, on the side of Spain, according to the cus- 
tom of the times, appointed counts in all the 
considerable places which he had reduced ; but 
one of them, named Aznar, having revolted from 
his descendant Pepin king of Aquitaine, seized 
on the almost impenetrs^le mountains which 
form the frontier of Spain towai^s France ; 
and at last entering into a compro- 
mise with his sovereign, died in his g* 5^' 
cause. 

Count Sancho, the brother of the deceased, 
with a nominal subjection to the heirs of Char- 
lemagne, extended his territories in such a 
manner as to unite part of Arragon and Na- 
varre to Sobrarva ; but the precise limits of his 
government or the place of his residence have 
not been recorded. He appears to have been a 
prince of some abilities, but at the time of his 
death, his principality was in the utmost dan- 
ger of being overwhelmed by the power of 
Charles the Bold. 

Don Garcia Sanchez succeeded his father in 
the flower of his age, and at a time when his 
reputation for courage and conduct was 
fully established. Observing that the ^^^• 
Moors were too much embarrassed to 
interrupt him, he devoted his time and attention 
to secure and to adorn his kingdom. With this 
view, he erected several fortifications, repaired 
some towns, and built others; and extending; 
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his doimnions rather bf wisdom than ferce^ «r* 
lived at a good old age, mth the love and esteem 
of his people. 

His son, don Sancho Abarca, possessed alH« 
lities equal to his rank and to that conjuncture of 
affairs when he was raised to the throne. Sooit 
after his acces»on, the Moors invaded some of 
the neighbouring provinces, and the king of 
Navarre, perceiving that he was indirectly at- 
tacked, entered into their defence with animatioii^ 
and defeated the aggressors with great slaughter* 
The war, however, continued for many years 
under Alman^or, vizier to the king of Cordova^ 
who was a most inveterate enemy to the Christian 
name, and who, after exercising the most bar* 
barous cruelties on the people of Castile, Leon^ 
and Catalonia, advanced against Pampeluna, the 
capital of Navarre* Fix>m the excellent dispost^- 
tions the king had made here, the infidels met 
with the first decisive check ; and were finally 
obliged to retire within their former bounds* The 
Christian princes, henceforth, sensible of the 
advantages of unanimity s^ainst the common foe^ 
generally made a common cause, which gradually 
tended to the down&ll of the Moorish power id 
Spain* 

After reigning twenty-four years, this Chria- 

A D *^*^ defender sunk into the grave, and 

004 ^^^ succeeded by his son don Garcia 

^^ Sanchez IIL surnamed « the Quaker,** 

from a violent shaking with which he is said to 

have been seized before the commencement oi 

an action* This, however, appears to have been 

|mrely a nervous affection, arising from a hurry 

of spirits, for no man was less susceptible of 

fi^ar whenever the engagement gi%w vrarmr In 



c^tijundbn with his allies, he gave the Moors un- 
der Alinan9or several signal overthrows ; and by. 
raising the courage of the Christians, abated the 
fierce, and fiery spirits of their enemies. 

But whatever praise may be due to this prince as 
a warrior and a politician, historians are much di- 
vided in regard to his general temper and conduct 
as a governor. It see mis, however, that he was 
liberal to excess, and that, smitten with the religi- 
ous zeal of his time, he founded several abbies. 
He entrusted the education of his son don Sancho 
to an abbot of the monastery of St. Salvador, who 
took care to infuse into his pupil, not only princi- 
ples of religion, but maxims of good sense and 
honour, which he afterwards successfiiUy applied 
as a king, and which gained him the appelladoo 
of " the Great." 

He began his reign by entering into a -. 
close alliance with the house of Castile, ^^^' 
which contributed not a little to his inte- 
rest and his glory. He next swept the vallies of 
Sobrarva ai^d Ribagor^a of the infidels, in which 
enterprises he met with the most zealous assist- 
ance from the, aboriginal inhabitants* 

Having thus secured his dominions from exter- 
nal foes, he set about regulating their internal 
concerns. He began with reforming the monks^ 
or rather the professors of religion in general ; 
and by introducing some pious and learned 
men &om other countries, he added the force of 
their example to the influence of his own endea- 
vours. 

. By the murder of the last h^ir male c^ the house 
of Castile, he became legally en^tled to that fine 
country, in right of his wife, of which he accord- 
ingly took possession, and regulated its monaste- 

Hh3 
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itos 0ff tlie sMiepriiidpte be faaxl dahe llioftarx^^ 
fatreditaiy doimnioinu 

Bein^ now adfiAped m years, h^ vns ded«» 

rou8 of seeing the'foiir priiUsM, his aoiisj estibi 

fished; in hit life4iine ; and to effectuate this 

design 8D near his heart, he pursued a plaiif 

vhich> though jus^ce warranted, p^i<^ reTdts 

fiom, and wiston disckims* Those aceesBidnft 

wiiich he bad-made- to his kingdoiM, he frittered 

down^;«n9 bf di^diiig them into equeA 

^cnV, portiona among his helrar ; and thiir ia- 

' stead of promoting their happiness he2ai<i 

the foundation of tbe most deadly feuds amefi^ 

them* 

In consequence of Uieir father's impolicy) don 
Gavcia of Navarre perished in a battle againdC 
don Ferdinand of Castile, hisr brother ; and don^ 

Siuicho IV. son to don Garcia, was as- ], 

^^^' sas^ated by dom Raymond, his brother 
' also. The king of Castile, uncle to the 
assassin, joyfblly' availing himself of the trouble* 
which followed this murder, dismembered Bis^ 
ci^ from Navarre ; and after a vanety of jea-^ 
lous oppositions and sanguinary con^ct^^ doif 
Sancho V. succeeded in unitiDg Arragon to Na- 
vatre. This prince reigtied with glory, about th«^ 
year 1 100 ; but havmg lost his children by d^atb^ 
at an age when they were capable of rivetttng Ma 
tenderest affection, he fell a prey* to grief and 
disease, and departed this life> ^er governing 
the kingdoms of JN^avarre and Ai*ragon for ten 
years- 
Don Alonzo, his brodier, who acquired the epi- 
thet of VaMant, by the splendour of his victories^ 
gtaduaily became one of the most powerful.Chris-' 
tian monarchs that ever reigned in Spsan. He 



tfrieed tH^ l&^gdaiti4 of N«mrre, AmgOMV Lom} 

and Castile under his sway^ and it i&M^ assifineid 
Ike title of empetor; He waft^thtr &«t^0 car- 
ried the arms of the ChrfBdafW int» thcr fer^ 
plaitis of Ahdalusiaf ; 'nor was he less-i^titigttishM 
ed bf his valof<tnis acts eft the ' side of Fhffice^ 
where hetocA Bafotinew 

Tht fame of don Akftaa's gaHaiit expM^ 
&tew to hk standaid the most renowned knightli 
ftom every coontry of £urt>pe ; but obsdhately 
persisting in thesi^ of Fraga^ and giting ba£^ 
tie to a much superior army of Moorft, be was 
totally defeated with the lo^a of many generous 
foreign* cavaliers, and the flower of his own no- 
bility who hty on the field of action*' The king 
himself, however, with som^ diil^ulty escap64 
to the monastery of St Juan de la Pe^a, 
where he is said to have died of grief, two- ^' 
days after. 

Leaving no male issue, he bequeailied botii 
Itts king£>ms to the Knights Tehiplars, with 
pro^gious legacies to the church ; but his' xi^ 
meters, too wise and magnanimous to submit t|i 
such a disposition, as soon as they had- recover- 
ed from the consternation into which reveMses 
had thrown them, convened an assembly of ther 
states, and elected don Pedro Atarez, oi the 
house of Arragon, to be their king ; but sevens 
persons of great weight and authority objecting 
to this appointment, aa the only meson te pre** 
vent a civil war, it was found expedient te ele^ 
vate to the throne don Garcia Ramirez, brother 
to the deceased, at that time a monk) and'inf 
priest's orders. This prince was then in the 
£k>wer of his age^ and well qualified by natoirti 



and cuUinliQ0 to support the dignity to whkb he 
was advanced* 

Scarcely, however, was he seated on the throne^ 
before he found several competitors, or rivals, rear 
dy to dispute his title ; yet, with singular address, 
he extricated himself out of his difficulties, partly, 
by the lenitives of negociation, and partly by 
force of arms* His reign indeed was a series of 
great and noble actions ; and after supporting and 
establishing the independency of his kingdom, he 
died in peace at Pampeluna, and was buried in the 

cathedral church of that capital, equally la- 
j * q' mented by his subjects, and by the prinqes 

with whom he had formed alliances. 
About this period, the crusades was the epide- 
mic nuulness both of kings and their subjects ; 
and Thibault had scarcely taken possession of his 
new kingdom before he set out on an expedition 
to the Holy Land* To this wild scheme he was* 
probably induced, rather in consequence of a vow 
piade by his father, than from the suggestions of 
his own reason. He risqued too much in aban- 
doning his kingdom before he could consolidate 
his power, to make such an undertaking desirable; 
to any man of sense ; and nothing but the blind 
devotion which at that time was paid to the see of 
Rome,, could have protected his dominions during 
his absence, from the attacks of rivals and com- 
petitors. The papal anathemas, however, were 
sure to be fulminated against those who were 
inclined to take any advantage of a man en- 
gaged in such reputed holy enterprises ; and to 
the dread of these, Navarre owed its tranquilli- 
ty, during tjie crusade in which its king was exi* 
8*&ed. ./ 
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The dohduct of Thibanlt 16 the Hdy Land 
was allowed on all hands to entitle him to praisfei 
By his prudence, he brought off a part of die in« 
fatuated thousands who had assumed the badge of 
the cross ; and 1^ his retoro, he was received 
with gratulation by his subjectis, by whooi he waii 
afterwards sincerdy beloved. 

His predecessors had bounded their views of 
improvement by erecting fortresses, churcheS) 
and convents ; but don Thibault was amfsitious 
to introduce elegance and magnificence, as weQ 
as utility* His admirable natural genius had 
been cultivated by an excellent education, and 
travel had enlarged his views, and meliorated his 
heart* Attentive to the duties of his station, at 
the time he seemed most to neglect them» he 
brought with him from the east not only expe* 
rience, but a number of valuable fruits which he 
naturalized in Navarre* These were some of the 
advantages which attended the crusades in other 
countries as well as this, and which in some mea^ 
sure compensated for the loss of blood and treasure 
that wvre so profusely expended by the Afferent 
Christian powers* 

Agricidtore» in particular, found a zeatouft 
patron in Thibault, which hkherto his subjeetk 
Irad practised so rudely, that the soil and cli^ 
mate were unjastly blamed for what was ki re* 
ality the efkct of ignorance, or want of applicai 
tion* He also built some palaces which sdll re^ 
main no contemptible monuments of his taste* $ 
and formed by his eximple, the nobifity began 
to assume a more polished charactsr^ whick 
soon rendered Navarm the most brilliant court iii 
I^Mun* 

ExcqMing some uni^asant squabUe* arising 
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from priestly pride and ambitiony which wdre 
abetted by the aee of Rome^ the reign of Thi- 
bault for many years presented a peaceful pic- 
ture of reciprocal duty and allegiance, on which 
the pen of history dwells with pleasure. A 
known love of justice and an established reputa- 
tion for bravery prevented the king of Navarre 
from either giving or receiving any insult ; and 
he reached tihe age of fifty, with the love of hia 
subjects and the esteem of his neighbours. He 
excelled, himself, in music and poetry ; was at* 
tached to the sciences^ and a protector of literary 



Thibault was thrice married, bat left no male 
issue, except by his last consort, Margareti 
daughter to the count of Foix, by whom ho 
had three sons* On his death-bed, he recom- 
mended his family to the protection of the king 
of Arragon, who accepted and performed the 
charge with a fidelity which reflects a lustre on hia 
name. 

. -^ Thibault II. was a minor at the time of 

' ' his father's death, and wishing to i4sit his 
territories in France before he fixed in 
Navarre, he proceeded into that country, where 
he ingratiated himself with all ranks, by hb affa« 
ble and mild deportment. St. Lewis invited him. 
to his court, and gave him his daughter Elizabeth 
in marriage, with a portion often thousand liVres; 
no contemptible sum in those days, trifling as it 
may now appear. 

After a considerable stay in France, during 
which many important concerns were adjusted 
between him and his father-in-law, Thibault re- 
turned into Navarre, where he had the mortifi-; 
cation to find that his nobles were become tur- 



bulent and dissatisfied, under a pretext that their 
privileges had been abridged in some of the pre^ 
ceding reigns. The powerful mediation, how- 
ever, of the pope, Urban IV. soon put an end 
to these jealousies and animosities ; and in con- 
sequence of the death of his next brother Pedro, 
who had been constituted governor of Cham- 
pagne, the king of Navarre again found it ne- 
cessary to revisit France, when he appointed his 
younger and only surviving brother Henry to 
the same office* 

About this time, St. Lewis of France having 
been instigated by the pope to assume the cross, 
he engaged in the same scheme his two sons-in- 
law, Thibault of Navarre and Edward prince of 
England. The regency of Navarre was now 
committed to Henry, governor of Champagne, 
who had just espoused Blanch, daughter of Ro- 
bert count of Artois ; and queen Isabel obtained 
the latter government in his stead. 

A truce being concluded between the rival 
powers, which it would have been deemed a 
species of sacrilege to break, and immense pre- 
parations made for the supposed expulsion of 
the infidels from the Holy Land, the fleet and 
forces set sail, and in the train of Thibault went 
many lords of Champagne and Navarre. 

The behaviour of prince Henry, during the 
king's absence, was firm and prudent. He 
avoided every occasion of embroiling the people 
of Navarre with their neighbours,, and pre^* 
ferring honesty to policy, let slip some favour- 
able opportunities of taking advantage of their 
necessities or misfortunes. 

Though Thibault of Navarre and his atten- 
dants made no doubt^ when they embarked on 
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their csye jitiaOy that they w«fe destiiiied for tkm 
Hqilf l^ilAf they discovered, whea it was too 
late to retract, that Lewis h^d Qoiateption of 
(roceediBg to Syridf but to the coast •£ Afrie«i 
wUh the design of besieging Tunis* Thither 
doo ThibaQk aecoippi^ied him, and was present 
when he. died of the plague, before he could ef« 
feot any one purpose of bis expedition. Philif 
the Hiurdy, eldest son of Lewis, being then ia 
the camp) wisely preferred the enjoyment of the 
kingdom of France to the quixotic designs in 
which his father had been engaged, md accord- 
ingly he i*etumed with his armament and cora^ 
panions to Sicily, whei*e the king of Na- 
^2^ varre immediately fell sick, and departed 
this life* 

For sincere piety, sweetness of temper, and 
aU the qualities that can render rank and power 
beloved) the character of ThUiault stood Terjr 
high in his own times, nor do we see the least 
reason to detract from it now. His qMeen soon 
followed him to the tomb, without issue. 

Heniy> sumamed the Gross or the Fat, who 
had been left regent, was proclaimed king of 
Navarre at Pampeluna, soon after his brother's 
death. He was a prince of great dignity, and 
supported ^e ills of life with a fortitude that 
did hinl honour. His only son was killed by a 
fall from his nurse's arms, and feariog lest his 
femily should be set aside^ in case of his earl>s 
demise^ he procured &e states to aekndwledgo 
his daughter Donna Joanna^ an infant of two 
years old, to be heiress of the crown. Not long; 
after, he is said to have entered into a treaty 
with Edward I. of England, to give this prin- 
cessi when she should arrive^ at mamageaUi^ 



lEge, to one rf his sons ; but be that as it maf | 
Heniy did not live to see any of his expectations 
realized. Most writers agree that he was choak*- 
od with fat ; when h\e left his daughter sole 
heiress to his dominions^ under the tute* ' 
lage of her mother Blanch of Artois* 

Scarcely was Donna Joanna three years old 
«4ieh she became a queen ; and her mother, sen- 
sible of the critical situation in which she stood, 
assembled the states of the kingdom in order to 
make choice of a proper person to assist her lA 
the administration of affairs, when don Pedro 
Hanphez Montagu was appointed to this office* 
It was not long, however, before a party was 
formed against don Pedro ; and the kings of Cas« 
tile and Arragon, who had both views of obtain- 
ing the young princess in marriage, being appli- 
ed to on both sides, the queen-mother, in order 
to secure her own safety and that of her daugln 
ter, fled with her into France, where they were 
nsceived with all the respect due to their dignity 
and dis^ss. 

> At this juncture, don Alonso, sumamed the 
Wise, governed Castile, and that he might force 
a marriage which he had much at heart, between 
^e young queen of Navarre and one of his grand* 
aons, he marched into Navarre ; but finding its 
fW>ntiers well guarded, he made little impressioni 
and at last was obliged to retire. Meanwhile, the 
states of Navarre, with don Pedro at their headt 
inclined to the claims of the king ef Arragon, who 
affected more moderation, and was willing to ob- 
ttdn by good will what, the king of Castile attempt- 
ad by fraud or force. 

No sooner, however, were the queen of Navarre 

Vol. XXIII. I i 
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and her mother taken under the protection of Plu^ 
lip of France, than that monarch projected a 
match between the former and his second son Phi- 
lip, who in the sequel became his heir ; and thus 
all the estates and dominions of the queen both in 
France and Navarre became annexed to the 
French monarchy* 

Matters being thus settled, Eustace de Beaii- 
marchais, seneschal of Thoulouse, was appointed 
viceroy of Navarre, and sent vnth a considerable 
army to take possession of that country* He 
speedily overran a great extent of the kingdom, 
and obtained possession of part of the dty of 
Pampaluna, .while don Garcia Almoravides held 
the other with his faction, in favour of Castile* 
Don Pedro, indignant at being superseded, com- 
manded a body of troops without ; and patchin^^ 
i)p an agreement with don Garcia, drove the 
IVench viceroy and his army into the castloi 
where they were besieged. } 

News of this transaction arriving in France* ! 

the king's uncle, Robert count of Artois, was f 

dispatched with an army to the relief of the re- 
gent ; and owing to the jealousy of his opponents* 
rather than his power or skill, succeeded in car- 
rying his point* The city of Pampeluna flowed 
with the blood of its inhabitants ; and the French* 
who had been the occasion of the most horrible 
massacres, gained a considerable degree of credit* 
hy checking the fury of their troops, and saving a 
remnant from extermination* 

The count of Artois having secured the capi* 
tal, followed up the blow, and speedily secured 
the whole kingdom, except a few frontier towns 
irhich ha4 been put into the bands either pf the 



Gasttfians or Arragonese) by their respective paN 
tisans. 

• The affairs of Navarre being at length compos^ 
cdj accbrding to the wishes of the French courts. 
Eustace Beaumavchais was left in the command 
of the army, as well as in the direction of civil 
affairs. This nobleman acquitted himself so welly 
that he gradually reconciled the natives to his go* 
vernment and to an alliance with France, which 
at first they had regarded as the most signal of 
misfortunes* 

• Donna Joanna, queen of Navarre, having now 
entered her fifteenth year, a marriage between her 
uid prince Philip, afterwards surnaiped le Bel, or 
the Fair, was solemnized, much to the satisfiu> 
tion of all parties ; and this proved the first 
conjunction of Navarre with the kingdom 2234.* 
of France, to which it bow stands united* 

The disputes between Philip the Hardy and 
Alonso the Wise, Idng of Castile, frequently 
brought both kings into the field ; but without ei- 
^er friendship or reconciliation, a truce was gene- 
zally patched up, which lasted only tiUanoppor> 
tunity presented itself to either party of violating 
it to advantage* Still, however, there might be 
said to be peace and amity between the two na* 
tions, compared to that bloody war which existed 
between France and Arragon on account of the 
Sicilian vespers- 
Philip, now of Navarre, attended his father in 
his expedition into Catalonia, when he made him- 
■elf master of Geronne, a conquest equally fatal 
to both kings ; for don Pedro of Arrt^gon fell a 
martyr to &e &tigue he had undergone, and Phi'* 
lip the Hardy, expiced of a disease at Perpignani 



dnefif biOBght upon him firom tte Mme cause* 
These wars> however^ were extremely beneficial 
to Navarre) whose viceroys were left at liberty to 
pursue their plans of improvement, and to draw 
advantage from the misfortunes of the neig^ 
bouring kingdoms* 

Philip the Fair carried on the war against Aiv 
ragmi with vigour, but temporised with Castile^ 
till some intestine feuds arising in that country^ 
the viceroy of Navarre was instructed to demand m 
surrender of all the towns and fortresses of whicb 
his government had been despoiled at an early pe^ 
nod of its history. , This being complied withy 
don Alonso de la Cerda wa^ acknowledged king of 
Castile ; who availing himself of the perplexities 
of Philips refused to carry the stipulations into 
ejcecution* Meanwhile DcHina Joanna died in the 
thirty-fourth year of her age, leaving Lewi8# 
Charles, and Plulip, successively kings of 
i4o?' ^"m^» ***d Isabella, married to Edwatd 
IL of England, in whose right Edward 
IIL her son, claimed the French crown* The 
most memorable action of her life was buildii^ 
Uie college of Navarre at Paris, which she libe^ 
rally endowed* 

On the demise 6i his mother, Lewis Hutin^ 
that is the Quarrelsome, assumed the title of 
ki|^g of Navarre, being then, fifteen years old« 
The states of that kingdom immediately sent a 
respectful deputation to the court of France, to 
request that their young king might be sent in« 
to his own dominkxis ; but though the invita* 
tion appeared proper and reasonable, it was two 
years fa^ore it was complied with* He carried 
irith. him into Navarre, where k^ was sokmnlj^ 
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crowned, a considerable nuftibcr of yoting ^ * 
noblerncn .and gentlemen, for whom he j.^^' 
provided, and thus strengthened the French 
interest in that country. 

Lewis protected his kingdom from all ag^res- 
sion, but appears to have been little esteemed* 
His queen being found guilty of adultery, was 
Imprisoned, and afterwards strangled; and him- 
self, after a short and troublesome reign over 
France, as well as Navarre, died at 
the castle of Vincennes, as it is said, of ^ * ^' 
poison. 

- By his first queen he left a daughter, named 
Donna Joanna, whc^ as no salic la^ stood in op« 
position to her claims, appears to have had a le- 
gitimate title to be queen of Navarre ; but both 
Philip the Long and Charles the Fair, her unclesi 
assumed the power in prejudice to their niecci 
who espoused Philip count of Evereux* 

On the death of king Charles, however, 
the states of Navarre, taking advantage of '^' 
the confiision which pervaded the kingdom 
of France, from the disputed claims for empirei 
solemnly declared Donna Joanna IL their queen, 
and appointed regents to govern in her name* 
They next sent to invite their sovereign queen 
and her consort to Pampeluna, where they were 
received with all possible demonstrations of j^y 
and respect*^ 

When these felicitations and tranq)ort8, how* 
ever, were a little subsided, the states,^ after pre- 
facing their object by a detail of the irregulari- 
ties which had crept into the constitution of the 
kingdom of Navarre, from the long absence of 
their sovereigns, presented a YAW of rights which 
they requested the king and queen to swear to 

lid 
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fhe obserraac^ of bcibre dieir iiMMigtifatiQtt^ 

This being gracicmftly acceded to^ they w€ve 

solemiiiy crovmed in the Gatiled^al of 

their fidthfik subjects. 

SoQSi after, Philip III. king of Navarre, bdng^ 
kivited to accompany his brother-in-kiw, of 
France, to the wars in Flanders, left his queen 
at Pampetuna; and having, signalized his bta^ 
▼ery, particularly at the &inous battle of Casseli 
he returned into his own dominions | iHiere he 
j^edily discovered that from the overgrown 
flower of Alonso of Castile, it was absdutely 
necessary to.be on his gusuKl. Meanwhile, tiH 
his kingdom could be put into a due state dther 
of defence or annoyance, he judged it most pni* 
dent to tempforize ; and after a firiendly explans^ 
tlon, all matters in dispute were amicably ad^ 
justed, and a peace Concluded between the two 
rival powers* 

tt was hot long after this transaction, that tht 
king and queen of Navarre paid a ^sit to their 
native country, France, leaving Henry de So^ 
as vi^roy ia their absence* This peraon, te an 
inordinate ambition joined a turbtilent.spirit, ami 
leaguing with Arragon, made an unprovoked in- 
cursion into the territories of CastUe, where hia 
temerity and indiscretion alone operated his defealib 
The court of France at this p^ody being 
agitated and distressed by the wars with England, 
was unwilling to sanction the aggression, lest it 
f hould have too much business ^ its hands ; and 
therefore interposing its good offices, a neff 
ticeroy was setit to Navarre, and a treaty was eon* 
duded dh honourable terms between HM countrsr 
md Caslije. 
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Don Ve&coy now seated on Hie Uirabe df Aita- 
gon^ conBomihated the marriage which had be^ 
eoQohided some yevn before with the intota Ma- 
ria of Nature ; and Philip IIL together with hia 
queen, soon after returned into their own domt^ 
nions, where their presence 'was become tery ne« 
eesfMuy. Soon aftei* their arrival, the news of the 
siege of Algezira, by Alonso of Casdle, against 
the Moors, excited the interest of afl Christen* 
dom ; and Phi]ip, eager to shew his zeal against 
the infidels, attended by a chosen body of trod)^ 
inarched to the scene of action, and wlis received 
hi the camp of Alonso with distinguished honours^ 
His conduct and valour on this occanbn are high« 
ly extolled ; but being seized with a malig*- 
liant fever, he paid nie debt of nature be- , ,^ 
lore be could vetum to his cajpital s^d h*- 
mily, to the sincere sorrow of his people* 

Donna Joanna governed the kingdom of Ka- 
varre after her husband's death, with equal digni^ 
ty and discretion* She made choice of the wis^ 
est and most upright of her subjects for her ooun^ 
aellors ( and by thehr advice, regulated her oWfL 
oonduct. The king of France entertained such & 
regard for her, liiat he Intended to give his son ift 
tnarriage to her daughter Blahch ; but when th6 
young princess, attended by her mother, appear- 
^ in the Frendi court, the aged monarch was s6 
struck with the beauty of the former, I9iat he mat^ 
tied her himself. | 

The queen of Navarre did not long enjoy the 
honour of this great alliance : she died a few 
months after, in the twenty-third year of het* 
fdign, and was buried in the monastery of St* De- 
ni9» She left a numerous progeny. 
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Charles the Wicked^ at that time eighteen years 
of age, and one of the most accomplished persona 
of his time/ succeeded his mother. He was cour« 
teous, well-bred, eloquent, and easy in his shI-' 
dress, and, without losing his dignity, possessed 
the happy art of conciliating popular regard ;• but 
after he ascended the throne, those good qualities 
were so disgraced by their opposite vices, that he 
became an object of detestation. 
. Not long after his accession, a rebellion broke 
out, which Charles having speedily^ suppressed, 
punished the revolter^ with such seventy, as 
gave his people a very un&vourable impression 
of a reign, the first passage of which was mark* 
cd with blood. The king, however, shewed the 
most sovereign contempt of public opinion, and 
acted only from the impulse of his own pas* 
sions. 

. I^ensible that it would contribute to his interest, 
or security, to have a personal acquaintance with 
the princes, his neighbours, he paid a visit to Pe- 
dro the Cruel, king of Castile, and afterwards had 
9n interview with the king of Arragon, both of 
whom he cajoled with fair professions; Soon af- 
ter, he went to the court of France, where he 
urged some obsolete claims with such spirit, that 
the king was glad to soothe and soften him by of* 
fering him the princess Joanna, his sister, in mar- 
riage. Charles accepted the proposal ; but scarce- 
ly were his nuptials celebrated before be set- up 
new demands, part of which, the necessity of 
his affairs obliged the king of France to com- 
ply with; though Charles had not only been 
guilty of rebellion, but also of murder in his do- 
minions. 



A ferBcd TccotcUiation at Ifttt look places 
through the good offices of the two dDwagere of 
Fianccy when Charles, after some other bue in^ 
trigues against the peace of France, irithdrew to 
Navarre, waiting for a proper opportumty of 
wrecking his vengeance against hia brother-in-law 
and benefactor* 

It is painfiil to pursue this unprincipled charat^ 
ter through all the labyrinths of deceit* By his 
pestilent eloquence, he seduced the dauphin, theb 
eighteen years of age, from his duty, persuadhig 
him that he was extremely ill us^d in not lowing 
a government assigned Mm* A sense of duty 
and fi^ affection, howeveis soon brought Uid 
dauphin to a juster way of thinking ; and, in or* 
der to atone for his ofience, and to punish the au« 
thor of it, he contrived to deliver up Charies of 
Navarre to his father's indignation* His jdans^ 
however, wei« so iirell concerted and so deeply 
laid, that though detained as a prisoner, he enjoy« 
ed' more comfort than John, whom next year, the 
&te of war threw into the hands of the Englteh at 
Pbictiers* 

This event spread confusion and dismay over all 
France, and Charies availing himself ii the at^ 
tachment of a fow foithful friendti, tontriviKi an 
escape to Amiens, from whence he waft ioon in^ 
vited to Paris by the dauphin, who had assum^ 
the government of the kingdom, and h6ped to 
have strengthened his authority by the support of 
the king of Navarre* In this expectation he was 
grossly deceived ; for Charles had not bieft long 
at Paris before he made a pubfic and pathetic ha^ 
rangue to the peqile, in which he cfndeavoured to 
recommend l^mself to theimtiention as govemois 
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and to supplant the dauphin. Theiyoung prince^ 
m consequence, was compelled to comj^y with 
the very extravagant and insolent demands of tins 
profligate and insidious man ; who having gained 
his pcmit, proceeded to iRouen, where unitiDg 
with the English^ he formed the design of carry- 
ing Paris by force. In the sequel^ however, 
Charles and the dauphin were again reconciled^ 
and the former returning to his hereditary lung* 
dom of Navarre, soon after had another inter- 
view with Pedro the Cruel, king of Castile, which 
produced a war between them and the king of Ar* 
ragoii. Charles, however, who was restrsdned 
by no sense of honour, studied csily to make a 
dupe of both ; and on advantageous overtures be- 
ing made to him by Pedro of Arragcm, he desert-* 
ed his former ally, and even commenced hostiii* 
ties against him. 

John, king of France, dying a prisoner itt 
England, and his son Charles being seated on 
the throne, the king of Navarne, notwithstand<* 
ing the enlarged views of aggran^zement which 
he had formed nearer home, thought this too &* 
Tourable an opportunity to be neglected, of extort- 
ing something from the weakness of a new go- 
vernment, hastened to send troops into Norman- * 
dy ; but their general being defeated and taken 
prisoner, Charles of Navarre was glad to listen 
to terms of accommodation, and a peace 
1365. ^^ concluded between the two pow- 
' ers. 

But tranquillity did not suit the genius or dis- 
position of this prince. He' soon entered mto 
contrary engagements with the kings of Casule 
and Arragon> with a view of reaping advantage 



4om eadi; but in this his dupUcity deceived 
him. In a word, the history of the manoBuvres 
of Charles the Wicked savour of romance^ 
though impartially related ; and as he took part 
in all the great events of the time in which he 
lived, it would fill a volume to record all his 
iransactions. 

At last becoming miserably infirm, ^ 
in cdnsequence of a debauched life, he ^ '3^* 
i^tired from public view, and isent all 
his thoughts to prepare for eternity; fi>r not<' 
withstanding his vices, which were too promi- 
nent to be disguised, he affected to be thought 
celigious, in order to impose /on ..the world* 
While in this melancholy state, a sedition vms 
ndsed in Pampeluna, undec the pretext that the 
dty was ill supplied with com, and that the re» 
venue was mismanaged ; but jfeeble and reduced 
as the king was, lie exerted himself with his 
wonted spirit to suppress the tumult, and hav- 
ing got some of the ringleaders into his handS| 
he inflicted capital punishment upon them* 
This was the hist -efibrt of his authority ; for 
soon after he resigned his breath, in the fifty* 
sixth year of his age and the thirty-sixth of his 
mgn* 

• Hasjson, Charles the Noble, at his ac- 
cession, was twenty-five years old. At f'^ 
the time of his father's demise, he was 
in Castile with his consort, on a visit to hia bro- 
ther-in-law don Juan, king of that country, 
who before they pavted, as a token of his affec- 
tion, remitted a large sum of money which both 
his predecessor and himself had at^ulated to pay 
to him* 

His queen^ of the house of Castile^ bore him- 



u adOy vho tweivedJiis fiither^s aattie ; a eimm- 
Miioe which proved luglily grateful to^the peapk 
rfNamtrre. 

Charics being dcuBoiu of settling his €kii»s 
in France^ and being invited thither by the 
{irinoea of the blood, resolved to undertake a 
journey into that kingdom. He made hia will, 
and constituted the queen regimt, in case any 
fiital accident should be&l him* On his arriind 
in Pari*, he found pul^ic affidrs in the greatest 
distraction, and that a war with Engladod was 
ineviUible. This dismal prospect iniueed him 
to use all Ms interest to conclude a treaty wilh* 
out less of time ; and by the agreement then 
entered into, he rdinquished all pretensions to 
Champiagne, B|ie, and Evemux, as also to all 
the places which his ancestors had held in Nor* 
mandy, in oonaidetation of receiving the town' 
and district of Nemours, together with an aa« 
mud pension ot 12,000 livres, and the &rther 
^um of 900^000 orowhs, by way of indemni6ca- 
tion for the revenues of which he had been de^ 
iwived. This was but a poor compensation for 
the sacrifices he had made, but circumatancea 
justified the prudence of the meaaurr. At 
length, having essentially contributed to restore 
the puUic peace, and having concluded a mar- 
riage between his tkiid daughter and the coimt 
de la Marohe, one of the most accom^sfaod 
men of his age, he returned to his own domi* 
nions, whose interests he continued to consult, by 
sound judgment and active exertiooa. His sub* 
jficts had always been divided into fections, 
which had often brought the country to the 
verge of ruin : former monarchs had seen and 
lamented ^s, and yet dared not atteappt the 
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fcmovtd of the evil ; but, in consequence of the 
credit which Charles the Noble had justly ac- 
quired With all ranks, he was able to' accomplish 
without a struggle, what his predecessors had 
shrunk from in despair* He gare his people a 
new constitution, equally fkvourable to them all ; 
and took away the very occasion for party differ- 
ences and distinctions. 

The long peace he had procured to Navarre, 
amidst so many discordant interests, and his many 
amiable qualities, made Charles an object of 
veneration to his people, and of respect to 
strangers. One great and singular* instance of 
the excellence of his temper was the harmony in 
whicl} he lived with his .queen Leonora to the day 
of her death, notwithstanding her former un* 
dutiful conduct. When she died, both 
her husband and the nation shewed the i/i^/ 
sincerest grief; and though she left no 
surviving son, the king was. so well satisfied about 
the security of the succession, that he never 
thought of a second marriage* 

He disposed of his eldest daughter in marriage 
to the infant don Juan of Arragon, and 
stipulated that in case her husband surviv- f^^' 
ed her, he should enjoy the crown during 
his life ; and accordingly their nuptials took t)lace 
-at Olita, to the entire satis&ction of the respective 
courts of Castile, Arragon, and Navarre. In 
due time the princess was brought to bed of a son, 
named Charies, or Carlos, in honour of his grand- 
&ther, who, as soon as he was weaned, sent for 
him to court, and with great solemnity declared 
him prince of Viana, and heir to the crown of 
•Navarre. ' 

. Having thus provided ibr the security of the 
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MjiDcieflsioB^ aiid IWed fong endog^ to perform a 
dignified and an honourable pert on the great 
atage of life, when his grandson was about five 
^earsof age) he was seized with a fainting fit^ 
m his pakce of Olita, and soon after with an 
apoplexy, which instantly removed him from 
this life. He. died in the sixty-fourth year of 
fais age, and the thirty-ninth of his reign, and 

by his own direction was intemd by 
' ' the side of his deceated queen Leo^ 

nora. 
Donna Blanch, his daughter, happened to be 
with her fotKer when he expired, and after three 
days mourning, sent tiie royal standard of Na« 
varre to the camp of the king of Arragon, when 
it was displayed for the infont don Juan, Ker 
husband* 

The nobility and clergy took this actibn very 
ill* They didiked to see the fx>yal standard sent 
out of the kingdom, and more particuldrly to 
become subject to a foreign master,* before he 
had engaged to maintain tlieir liberties; Blanch 
quickly peiietr£it)ed' into the reasoils of their dis* 
content, and advised her hiisband to hasten his 
journey to Navlirre. This he did ; but so little 
was he prejudiced in ftivour of the people^ and 
80 little pains did he take to attach ^etH t6 

him, that it wHs four years after his ac- 
1420* ^^^*^ before, he ifent through the co- 
.' ronation ceremony, which took ^ace at 
Pampeluna as usual ; and, according to a cus>> 
torn which had prevailed from the time oLthe 
Goths, the king and queen, on this occasicm', 
were exposed to the view of their subjectis, each 
seated on a buckler, and supported by the depUH 
ties fiT>m the principal towtis'of thw dcHninions. 
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• A ymr breaking out soon after widiCasUle^ 
Hke king of that countiy made irruptions into Na:* 
varre^ and committed the most terrible devasta* 
tions* Indeed the conventions and ti^eaties which 
from time to time had been made between the 
princes of Arragon and don Juan of Castile, sub- 
sisted no k)nger than interest or passion direct* 
ed; and the truce which now took place was 
no better observed than the preceding ones had 
been. 

In the year 1435, a desire of aggrandizing his 
&mily induced the king of Navarre to accompany 
his brother into Italy, where he was taken prison* 
er in an engagement at sea^ to the great grief of 
bis queen and the confusion of his subjects* He 
was pdeased, however, in a few months, and re- 
turning into Spain, exhausted the treasure both 
of Navarre and Arragon by his wild and ambi- 
tious projects. The hopes of his subjects in the 
former kingdom rested on his son, don CarloS) 
prince of Viana ; and to gratify them in this pes» 
pect at least, he negociated and concluded a mapM 
riage for him with the princess Anne of Cleves> 
niece to the duke of Burgundy. 

About the same time his eldest daughter was 
espoused to the prince of Asturias, who proving 
impotent, laid the foundation of much shame and 
misery. 

Not long after the queen of Navarre died of a 
broken heart, occasioned by grief for what she 
saw, as well as by an anticipation of ills likely t« 
ensue. She left idl to her son, don Carlos^ 
then of age ; but expressly commanded him not 
to assume the title of king, without his father's 
consent*. . 
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After the death of his mother, the prince of Via* 
na, one of the most accomplished persons of his 
age, was permitted to administer the affairs of Na- 
varre, but his father still retained the rank he had 
formerly enjoyed. The young prince, however, 
disapproved of his father's conduct on various oc^ 
canons, and an enmity ill concealed, or an open 
opposition for some time subsisted between themu 
The native goodness of the prince of Viana pre- 
vented him from taking any advantage of the 
king's imprudencies or injustice, as long as it was 
possible to temporize ; but a rupture at last takings 
place between them, brought on by the Yioknoe 
of their respective adherents, a battle was fought 
in which the king^s life was in the utmost danger, 
but towards its close the prince was taken prison- 
er. While in confinement he refused to take any 
sustenance, emept from the hands of a natural 
brother, named don Alonso, fearing lest poison 
should be mixed with his food or drink ; and the 
great precaution which the king to^L to secure his 
person heightened those suspicions, and increas- 
ed the jealousy of bis subjects. 

The states of Navarre were open partisans <^ 
the prince, and his uncle the king of Arragon 
warmly interposed in his behalf. At length a 
treaty was concluded : the heir apparent was to be 
restored to liberty, and the revenues of the 
1453- ^^8^^™ divided between him and his fa- 
ther; but notwithstanding this arrange- 
ment, it was found impossible to restore coi;diality 
between them, and the flame of discord, which 
had only been smothered, soon burst forth with 
more violence than ever. The prince, don Car- 
los, relied on the affections of the people, who 
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were ift Mfl&f tniiofa attached to tiim ; oo tbe 
other iiand, the king, don Juan, poqued himself 
OB i»B -ejiperienee and miMtaiy skill, and his abili- 
ty in managing political intrigues^ 4n which, )q« 
deed, Jie was My afisisted by hi»^ueen, the «tep- 
nother and inveterate enemy of the prince* 

A civil war in consequence of these disposi*- 
lions broke out a second time in Navarre, m 
which the king prevailed, and the prince was ob^ 
Mged toily lor security to France, and alterwards^ 
to Iti^y* After various turns of fortune, a feign- 
ed reconciliation t^gain took place ; but the princo 
of Viana died soon after in the forty-dirst 
year of his age ; and, by his last wiU, ^T^^' 
caHed to the succession, his sister donna 
Blanch, to whom indeed the crown of right be-^ 
longed. 

The death of tfie prince was ^r from compos-^ 
ing the distuftences which had been raised on his 
account. Navarre was depopulated and destroy-* 
edon all sides ; and don Juan, who had received 
the crown in itfr greatest lustre, was execrated as 
the cause of all the nusfortunes whi<;h afflicted- 
that devoted country. At length, having lost his 
queen, who had been the instigator of many of 
his follies and his crimes, and bang embarrassed 
on all sides, he resolved to deliver up the unfortu- 
nate Blanch, his eldest daughter, into the power 
6f her younger sister, Leonora, married to the 
count of Foix ; and, under pretence of marrying, 
lier to Charles duke of Berry, carried her over the 
Pyrenees. In the- sequel^ the wretched princess 
was thrown into prison and closely confined, from 
whence she was liberated only by death. She was 
taken off by poison at the instigation of the count- 

KkS 
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. .^ ess of Foix, whose husband immediateljT' 

' ^ ' laid ckum to the kingdom of Navarre, but 
the king soon oUiged him to listi|n to an 
accommodation* 

Don Gaston de Foix, son to the count of that 
name, was killed in a tournament the same year, 
leaving behind him a son, Francis Phcebus, and a 
daughter named Catherine* The count his Ei- 
ther died about three years after, and this so dis- 
ocxicerted his consort donna Leonora, .that, al<* 
though ambitious and high spirited, she suspend* 
ed her intrigues for the recovery of Navarre dur* 
ing a whole year. 

While matters were in this situation, her i^thery 
worn out with years and infirmities, breath- 

'' ed his last at Barcelona, so poor, af* 

ter all the bustle he had made in the world, 

that the furniture of his palace was obliged to 

be sold, in order to defray the expences of his 

funeral* 

Immediately on receiving certain intelligence 

of her Other's death, the countess of Foix caua-* 

ed herself to be proclaimed queen of Navarre; 

but so much were her health and spirits wasted 

by chs^rin and expectation, that she died on the 

A T) ^wc'^ty-second day after : having recom- 

j * * mended the care of her £simily to her 

husband's relations ; — that was, in ef« 

feet, to the court of France, without deigning 

to make mention of her brother Ferdinand of 

Arragon* 

Francis Phoebus, count of Foix, and grandson 
to the deceased, was, without hesitation, recog* 
iiized king of Navarre* He had .just entered* 
into his twelfth year, and both in person , and 



mind gave protnise of being a most accomplished 
prince. But notwithstanding his high connec- 
tions, and the partiality of the people, the two 
fections of Beaumont and Gramont, which had 
long agitated and divided Navarre, left him no 
more than the name of king* At length, how* 
ever, some of his relations interposing their good 
offices, the states requested the presence of 
Francis among them, who, arriving powerfuUf 
supported, was received with the universal . 
acclamation of his subjects, and solemnly ^Vgi.* 
crpwned at Pampeluna* 

After the ceremony of his inauguration ivas 
performed, the king set out with a numerous and 
respectable attendance to visit and take possession 
of the different parts of his kingdom. In his 
progress, he shewed a wisdom and prudence 
beyond his years, which made those who were 
about his person, regard him as a person sent 
from heaven for their welfiaire. But though 
Francis displayed abilities which qualified him to 
act for himself, his filial affection, or his modesty, 
taught him to consider his mother, Magdalen, 
princess of Viana, as his guide and directress in 
all things ; and accordingly all grants were made 
out in her name* 

This bright scene, however, was of short du* 
ration. The young monarch was vigilantly re« 
garded by two of the most subtle monarchs in 
the world, Lewis XI* of France and Ferdinand 
the Catholic* It was proposed by each that he 
should match into his family* Family attach- 
ment and inclination led his mother, with a 
blind devotion, to favour the interests of France ; 
policy would have taught her, that the happi- 
ness of her son was most likely to be promoted 
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bf adherif^ te Am^goo. The imncifNil &ofat# 
lity of Na?arre9 and nuMPe es|MtciaHf the coufit 
4e Lena, wi^m it waA found necessary to con^ 
dmte in the oifiGe of constable^ urged a matriir 
■KHiiai cosineGdon with donna io^oma, heirea» 
to the dominions of Arrii^;on ; and the mother 
of the young king, noit wSling to coraplf > adQ|)t^ 
cd the niah exp^ent of carrying him and hi» 
fl|Ster io Beam* Retttmiog, however, to Faut 
the king isegan to declkiey and on the this* 
. tieth of Jannary boeathed his last, and 

2 g ' was buried in the cathedral of Ijta* 
car* 
Upon ^e decease of her broChec, 4onna €a^ 
Iherine de Foix was imniediateiy declared queeo 
of Nsfirarre i but the perplexities which had a^ 
tended a profKned marriage contract with thf 
iMteking, w»«now tenfcdd increased. An am* 
boasador arrived from his Catholic ms^esty, to 
press the marriage of the young quecai with the 
mfamt don Juan; but the princess Magdalen^ 
her BMther, ctetermkiing to sacrifice the interests 
of her daughter, as she had Ibrmerfy of her so% 
to fl predilection jfor France, accepted a hua* 
band fi>r h&y recommended by that court, m 
the person of Jean d' Albert, son of the couat 
of Perigonl and Limoges. Thi»r nuptials were 
aokmnieed at Ordies, notwithstanding the moat 
violent o{^iosition to the measure &om, 

^g^ many of the leading men of NaYarne- 

The lord of Abenas, uncle to the aew mar* 
lied prince, was declared viceroy of Navarre^ 
aod, in conjunction with the Action of the Gra* 
mohts, governed that part of the country which 
flcksnwkidged th^ quee&'« authority, with much 
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prudence and moderation. A considerable por- 
' tion of Navarre, boweiter, obeyed the count de 
Lerin, under the protection of their catholic 
majesties, who justified their interference from 
political motives; alledging that Navarre; was 
the gate of Spain, and that in common prup 
dence they ought to Keep it shut against the 
French. 

. It wasTnot long indeed before the young king 
and queen found themselves under the necessity 
of seeking the friendship of don Ferdinand the 
Catholic. Their afiairs on both sides the Py reneesy 
and during the minority of Charles VIII. the little 
disposition which government shewed to serve 
them, lefl them no other alternative. Ferdinand 
received their applications with civility, and a 
short time after ordered his general to restore all 
the places which he had taken in Navarre, and at 
the same time declared that kingdom under his 
protection. 

So far matters had proceeded fiivourably ; but 
though the kingdom of Navarre was for the pre- 
sent secured from hostile aggression, it was stilj 
torn by domestic feuds. In order to suppress 
them, the states invited their sovereigns to come 
and reside among them, and accordingly they 
were crowned king and queen of Navarre 
with great pomp, and an appearance of '' 
much cordiality. Not long after they re- 
newed their idliance with the king of Castile ; 
and Ferdinand of Arn^n, on the other hand» 
seemed to evince the utmost zeal in their cause. . 
- The impolitic conduct of John d' Albert ia 
urging claims which he could not support, and 
then feeling indignant because be was refused^ 
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^ and entering into vtsws liostSe to Feftiifi# 

'^^' aody at kst roused ikmt monarch to oppoal« 

tion, and in the space of a lew daysi 

Bunpelttiia and sevecal other strong places opei»ed 

didr gates to the lector; while the king and queea 

«ei« forced toQfk 

John d' Albert supported by the French ia* 
terest, made several ineffectual attempts to re- 
cover hit dominions : he protested and exclaimed 
against the injustice done him, but he made little 
impreasioo either on friends or foes* His behavL* 
our IS said to have merited the following severe 
]«p!tt>ack of his wife« ^^ Had I been John and yoit 
Catherine) we should have remained king uid 
qoeen of Nav«n« I*' Ferdinand, indeed, left them 
IB possession of Lower Navarre, beyond the 
Pyr^iees towards France, but he annexed the rest 
id die kingdom to Castile, and by the authority of 
ihe slates declared them for ever indivisit>le« 

After the death of don Ferdinand, who way 
eevtafiiniy guHty of iagrant usurpation and in- 
Jyst^ce in regard to the king of Navarre, that 
unfortunate prince made another attempt to re* 
cover his dominions ; but being defeated, and 
iome of his principal adherents taken prisoners^ 
he was so much affected that he died of 

'^ chagrin «oon after, and in a few months 
h» queen followed him to the grave. 
Both directed that their bodies should be depo«> 
nted in the cathedral of Lescar, in order to be 
remoiired to Pampehma, when it should be re- 
coveifed by tbeir posterity, to whom, notwith> 
standing aM their misfoitunes, they left a con- 
siderable pMrimoiiy, composed of estates be^ 
long^ to the two ancient fences ^ Foix and 



Albert; beades some portioBs of NftvtwHe vhiph 
they were allowed to occupy* 

They had in all fourteen children, of #hom on- 
ly four lived to make any figure in life. JUijenvf^ 
their eldest son, was about fourteen yeafs oU at 
tiie time of his mother's death* He immediately 
assumed the title of king of Navarre, under the 
{MTotection of Francis I* of France ; but though 
several attempts were made to recover his hei«%^ 
tary dominions, they all proved abortive, from the 
superior power and address of Chteirles V* 

Henry II. of Navarre, as he is comttionly stited 
by historians, was taken prisoner together with his 
patron Francis I. at the battle of Pavia, but contrivu 
ed means to escape from hi$ enemies. He marri- 
ed the princess Margaret, only sister of the king 
of France, by whom he had Joanna espoused ill his 
life-time to Anthony Bourbon, duke of Vendosme. 

Henry, by fordfying and enriching his smaH 
state, shewed what he was capable of performing, 
had Providence granted him a wider range of ac^ 
don. No efforts of the emperor Charles could ob- 
tain from him a re^gnation of his title to Navarre ; 
and it must be allowed, that he deserved to have 
been' more than a nominal king* He died at Pau, 
in Beam, aged fifty-three, and was succeeded by 
his daughter, the duchess of Vendosme, wh6 with 
her husband- assumed the titles of king and<|ueeii 
of Navarre. 

Both were admired and esteemed' for their gr^at 
and good qualities : the king was mild but brave^ 
and the queen is no less celebrated for her mascu- 
line understanding than for her acealous Mtachment 
to the Protestant reMgi<>n. The king being wound- 
ed at the siege of Rouen^ died soon after, in the 
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^ fortf-fifth year of his age ; and his consort| 

1^62. ^^^ survived him ten years, is generally 
thought to have been ts^en off by the arti- 
fice of the queen-mother of France, Mary de Me- 
dici^, at the celebration of the nuptials of her 
6on. She was in all respects an extraordinary 
woman ; but blended with numerous good qaali* 
ties, she had the defect of being insupportably 
haughty* Two chUdren alone were alive at the 
time of her death, Henry and Cathenne. The 
latter became duchess of Lorrain, and continued a 
2ealous Protestant to the last* 

Henry the Third, of Navarre, was born at Pau, 
«n the ISth of December, 1553. During the 
lifetime of his mother, he was stiled prince of 
Beam. He espoused the princess Margaret, sis- 
ter to Charles IX* and Henry IH. successively 
jkings of France ; and by the demise of the duke 
of Anjou, he became presumptive heir to the 
crown of France, to which he succeeded on the 
murder of the last mentioned prince, August 2, 
1589, and thereby united, what still remained of 
the kingdom of Navarre, to the French monarchy* 

From this period, the history of Navarre is in- 
separably connected with those of France and 
Spain* It should be observed, however, that the 
{leople of Navarre long preserved their lawa and 
liberties entire, and that their sovereigns were sa- 
tisfied to govern them according to ancient cus- 
toms and institutions* 
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